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SPANISH BALLADS RELATING TO THE INFANTS OF 
LARA. | 


TRANSLATED BY JOHN OXENFORD. 


Autnovcn Dr. Southey and Mr. Lockhart have familiarized their 
readers with the story of these celebrated “ Infants,” it may not be so 
generally known as to preclude the necessity of a brief argument for the 
understanding of the following ballads. 

The seven “ Infants of Lara,” are supposed to have lived at the end 
of the tenth century. They were the sons of Don Gonzalo Bustos (or 
Gustios), lord of Salas, and his wife, Dona Sancha. Ruy (Rodrigo) 
Velasquez, the brother of Dona Sancha, married Dona Lambra, a lady of 
high rank, and on the occasion of the nuptials a quarrel arose between 
the bride and the family of Lara, which resulted in a series of mutual 
insults. Don Rodrigo, taking the part of his wife, contrived the ruin of 
his sister’s family. He sent Don Gonzalo to Almanzor, King of Cordova, 
on the pretext of receiving certain moneys, but really that Almanzor 
might put him to death. The Moorish king had the magnanimity not to 
comply with the wish of Rodrigo, but merely imprisoned Don Gonzalo. 
The next step of Rodrigo was to pretend an incursion into the Moorish 
country, that he might lead his nephew into an ambush. They were all 
killed by the Moors, together with their tutor, Don Nuno Salido, but 
some years afterwards their death was avenged. During his captivity 
Don Gaendo had a son by the Moorish king’s sister. This son, who 
was named Mudarra, killed Rodrigo with his own hands, and carried 
his head to Don Gonzalo, who had | ete released from Cordova, and was 
living at Salas. 

In the above argument I have merely tried to connect the ballads I 
have chosen; hence I have omitted all mention of the ‘‘ Bloody Cucum- 
ber,”’ and of the ‘‘ Seven Heads.” An admirable version of a ballad on the 
last subject (No se puede lamar Re, ) will be found in Mr. Lockhart’s col- 
lection. Unwilling to follow that distinguished translator, I endeavoured 
to find another ballad in the “ Romancero, ” but the best was so full of taste- 
less concetti, that I deemed it better to omit the episode. The death of 
Rodrigo by the hands of Mudarra I could not pass over without spoiling 
that iiafdhendie of story which has been my aim in the choice of the 
ballad ; and hence, against my will, I have re-translated a ballad previously 
translated by Mr. Lockhart. The rest of my selection he has left un- 
touched. J. O. 
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THE MARRIAGE OF DON RODRIGO, AND THE DISPUTES THAT AROSE ON THE 
OCCASION. 


Ay Dios, qué buen Caballero, §e. 


1. 
Wuat a knight was Ruy Velasquez, 
Oh, how great was his renown, 
When his army of three hundred 
Cut five thousand Arabs down! 


2. 
On that day he should have perish’d, 
He had died without a stain, 
For his seven gallant nephews, 
He had never basely slain; 
And the seven heads of Lara, 
By the Moor had ne’er been ta’en. 


3. 
Ruy Velasquez now will marry 
Doia Lambra, proud and fair, 
And the wedding is at Burgos, 
There is noble feasting there. 
When the nuptials all are ended, 
Then to Salas they repair. 


4. 
And at Burgos and at Salas, 
Seven weeks in feasts were past ; 
They began with nought but pleasure, 
But it changed to grief at last. 


5. 
Many guests are call’d to Salas, 
They come tlironging from afar ; 
Some from Castille are arriving, 
Some are hast’ning from Navarre. 


6. 
And so mighty is their number, 
That they cannot all have room, 
Though the seven sons of Lara 
Are expected yet to come. 


7. 
Ho, what ho, there—they are coming 
O’er the vega ev'ry one, 
And their mother Doiia Sancha 
Now to welcome them has gone. 


8. 
“ Welcome all, my brave boys, wel- 
come, 
Much I joy to see you here.” 
“ Blessing on thee, Dota Sancha, 


Blessings on thee, mother dear.” 








Ev’ry cheek in turn she kisses, 
And her hand in turn they kiss, 

“ Oh, it glads my heart to see you, 
That not one of all I miss. 


10. 
“ For I love thee, Gonzalvico—* 
Nay, I love you ev’ry one ; 
Mount your steeds at once my chil- 
dren, 
To your lodgings straight begone. 


ll. 
“In the Cantarranas quarter, 
And your weapons with you take, 
And remain within your lodging, 
I entreat, for Heaven’s sake ; 
For the spear is often hurtful, 
When such festivals they make.” 


12. 
To their lodgings went the Infants, 
Where they found the viands laid ; 
There right heartily they feasted, 
And at tables then they play’d. 


13. 
All, excepting Gonzalvico, 
Who call’d loudly for his horse ; 
And who, leaping in his saddle, 
Gallop’d proudly to the course. 


14, 
There his uncle, Don Rodrigo, 
At a tour the varast threw ; 
And he flung with force so mighty, 
That beyond the tour they flew. 


15. 
This was seen by Gonzalvico, 
Who his youthful force would try, 
But the varas were too heavy, 
And they would not soar so high. 


16. 
Dojia Lambra look’d upon him, 
And she said with great delight, 
“ You will know, ye beauteous ladies, 
Where to sit your hearts aright. 
You may see, four men of Salas 
Cannot match my noble knight.” 





* Diminutive for Gonzalo. My version is from Ochoa’s collection. There is 


another reading, in which the preference for Gonzalo is more openly expressed.— 


J.0. 


+ The vara is a sort of pole, employed in the sport above described.—J. O. 

























17. 
Doaa Sancha overheard her, 
. And she said in angry vein, 
“ Nay, be silent, Beat inne, 
Do not speak such words again. 
If my sons should chance to hear thee, 
He would certainly be slain.” 
18. 
« at be silent, Doiia Sancha, 
Whom I liken to a swine, 
And I liken to her farrow, 
All those seven sons of thine.” 
19. 
This reply of Doia Lambra, 
Gonzalvico chane’d to hear, 
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And he said, “ Your wedding gar- 
ments® 
From yuor shoulders I will tear.” 


20 


Doia Lambra fell a-weeping ; 
Don Rodrigo quickly came : 

“ Who has anger'd thee, fair lady? 
Pray the bold offender name. 


21. 


“ Be assured, when once I know him, 
That his conduct he shall rue ; 
For to such a noble lady, 





Nought but honour sure is due,” 


| II. 
THE BAD OMENS THAT APPEARED TO THE INFANTS ON THEIR EXPEDITION AGAINST 
THE MOORS. 


Ruy Velasquez el de Lara, &c. 


l. 
Ruy Vetasquxz, he of Lara, 
On an evil work is bent ; 
For the good Gonzalo Bustos 
He to Cordova has sent ; 
That Almanzor there may kill him,— 
*Tis a villanous intent! 


2. 
And the seven sons of Lara, 
Though his kin he has betray'd, 
And his language was deceitful, 
When with honied words he said : 


3. 
“Ere my brother, dearest nephews, 
From the Moorish king comes back ; 
Yonder city of Almenar, 
Tis my purpose to attack. 


4. 
“In this gallant expedition, 
If you wish to join, ye may, 
For your presence would delight me. 
If you choose to answer ‘ Nay,’ 
I will lead it unassisted, 
While to guard the land you stay.” 


5. 
Then the seven Infants answer’d, 
They would gladly with him go, 
And that if at home they tarried, 
While he march’d against the foe, 
And expos’d his life to danger, 
’*T would a craven spirit show. 





6. 
ma Velasquez then desir’d them 
or the journey to prepare, 


And he bade them come to Febos, 
. They would find him waiting there. 


7. 

All his men he had assembled, 
And from Barbadillo gone ; 
When the Infants and their tutor, 

Hasten’d after, ev’ry one. 


8. 

They proceeded on their journey, 
Till at last they reach’d a wood, 
When the omens which they saw 

there, 
Seem’d to promise them no good. 


9. 
Then the trusty old Salido 
Felt his heart weigh’d down by fear, 
And he said, “ Return my children, 
There are evil omens here. 


, 10. 
“ To your native town of Salas, 
Let us hasten back again— 
I have seen an eagle struggling 
With an owl that shriek’d with pain. 


ll. 
“T have heard the raven croaking, 
To proceed I am afraid.” 
Then the youngest of the Infants, 
To the fearful tutor said : 


12. 
“ Nay, in truth, Nuiao Salido, 
Thou art wrong in speaking thus, 
For the omen thou hast witness’d 
Is not meant to threaten us. 





* This reply is greatly altered from the original, but the reason for the altera- 
tion need not be explained to those who have perceived it.—J. O. 


2c 


2 





382. 

For the lead f th 

“ For the er of the army, 
And no other it ; 


Thou art old, Nuiio Salido, 
Thou hast liv’d through many years, 


14. 
“ Thou art no more fit for battle, 
So thy steps thou may’st retrace ; 
’Tis our duty to go forward ; 
To return were foul disgrace.” 
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1S. 
“0, my sons,” replied Don Nujio, 
“Ye —— en 
That, though evil seems to lead ye, 
Ye are still resolved to go. : 
16. 
“ Oh, be certain with such omens, 
You no more Castille will see ; 
I am fore’d at last.to quit ye, 
Since you will not credit.me.” 


III. 
THE DEATH OF THE INFANTS. 
Saliendo de Canicosa, §c. 


1. 
As he goes from Canicosa, 
Don Rodrigo bends his way 
To the vale of Arabiana, 
For his sister’s sons to stay. 


2. 

On the plain of Palomares, 

Soon a mighty troop appears ; 
Many helmets broadly flashing, 

Many lightly glist’ning spears, 
Many bucklers featly graven, 

Many a horse that proudly rears, 
In one company are blended, 

Which the Moorish crescent bears. 


3. 
And they raise the shout of Allah, 
And they call upon Mahound ; 
And so mighty are their voices, 
That they make the shout rebound, 
From the plain like rolling thunder, 
There is evil in the sound. 


“ Death to all the sons of Lara,” 
Thus with one accord they cry ; 
“ And revenge for Don Rodrigo, 
They have wrong’d him, :et them 
die.” 


5. 
There was good Nuio Salido, 
Who the seven Infants rear’d ; 
In this manner he address’d them 
When the Moorish host appear’d : 


6. 
“Oh, I wish, my dearest children, 
I had perish’d long ago, 
That I had not liv’d to witness 
Such a spectacle of woe. 


ée 
“‘T have rear’d you all from childhood, 
Or this grief I could have borne ; 
But I love you all so fondly, 
That my very heart is torn. 








8. 
“ They have craftily secur’d us ; 
We are sure, my boys, to die, 
For from such a host of Pagans 
We can never hope to fly. 


9. 
“ For our bodies we'll have vengeance, 
While we set our souls aright ; 
For our lives they shall pay early, 
As night valiantly we'll fight. 


10. 
“ As we perish thus with honour, 
Sure our grief should be but small, 
For, like good men in the battle, 
We will die together all.” 


Il. 
As the Moorish host approach’d them, 
All in turn he did embrace ; 


When he came to Gonzalvico 
Then he kiss’d him on the face. 


12, 
“Son of Gonzalo Gonzalez, 
There’s a thought which pains me 
still, 
When I think, boy, what thy mother, 
Doia Sancha, has to feel. 


13. 
“ Oh, thou wast her own bright mirror! 
Oh, of all she lov’d thee most! 
Now she never more will see thee, 
For thou certainly art lost.” 


14, 
Now the Moors, to give them battle, 
With their mighty force advance, 
And the Infants all receive them, 


With the buckler and the lance. 


15. 
“Ho, Santiago! Ho, Santiago!” 
With their loudest voice they call, 
And they kill the Moors in numbers, 
But, at last, they perish all. 





IV. 








THE DEATH OF DON RODRIGO. 


Acazar va Don Rodrigo, Sc. 
1. | ) 6. 
Don Rodrigo, he of Lara, “And I wait for Mudarillo,, 
Don Rodrigo hunting goes, | Of the Moorish mother bora,, 
And the we is so sultry, If I catch him, from his body 
By a hedge he must repose.. Shall his Pagan soul: be torn.” 
2. | 7. 
He stands cursing Mudarillo,* “If they call thee Don Rodrigo, 
By a Spanish mother borne ; Don rigo, him. of Lara,, 
“Could I catch him, from his bod Know the Moorish mother bore me, 
Should his Pagan soul be torn.” I’m_.no other than. Mudarra. 
3. | 
Don Rodrigo there is waiting, D : 
; “Don Gonzalo is my father, 
Mudarillo.soon is seen : Doiia Sancha my -esapsae l 


“God preserve thee, Caballero, 
Underneath the hedge so green.” 


4. 
“And to thee, good escudero,+ 
Heartily I wish the same.” 
“Canst thou tell me, Caballero, 
Canst thou tell me what’s thy 
name?” 


5. 

“ Yes ; they call me Don Rodrigo, 

Kin to Bustos,—-and no othert 
Than Rodrigo, him of Lara, 

I am Dojia Sancha’s brother, 
Of the seven sons of Lara, 

Thou may’st know she was the 

mother. 


Vv. 





Of those seven. boys of Lara, 
Who were sold, [ am the brother. 


9. 


“Who were sold at Arabiana, 
Sold by thee,—hast thou forgot ? 
But thou, traitor, if God speed me, 
Thou:shalt die upon the.spot.” 


10. 


“ Nay, some respite, Don Gonzalo, 
While to fetch my arms I go. 

Yes, the same thou gav’st the Infants, 
For no more can I bestow. 

On the spot I slay thee, traitor, 
Thou art Dojia Sancha’s foe.” 


THE MEETING OF MUDARRA AND HIS FATHER. 
Despues que Gonzalo Bustos, &c. 


1. 
Wuewn from Cordova to Salas 
Don Gonzalo came at last, 
He dwelt sadly in his palace, 
"Mid the relics of the past. 


2. 
In his mem’ry all his sorrows 
As a mighty weight he bears, 
And he blames his arm as useless— 
It has lost its force by years. 





3. 
“ Ah, thou tree so bare and fruitless, 
On the plain thou stand’st alone, 
For an avaricious traitor 
Lopp’d thy branches ev’ry one. 


4. 
“ Once in sev’n good sons rejoicing; 
Now of all thou art bereft ; 
Yes, thou now would’st be too happy ; 
If the feeblest one were left. 





* Diminutive for Mudarra; but observe, that when Rodrigo afterwards is ter- 
rified, he civilly calls him “ Don Gonzalo.”—J. O. 


Squire 


An attempt is made to produce the quaint effect of— 
“ A mi dicen, Don Rodrigo, 


Y aun Don Rodrigo de Lara.” 
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5. 
“ Ev'ry hour again I lose you 
And wheneer I try to find’ 
Your dear forms, as ess spectres 
Ye are present to my mind. 


6. 
“ Oh, the blood shed by the traitor, 
Ever fresh to me remains ; 
And he tortures by his presence 
That which lingers in my veins. 


7. 
“I expect, too, ev'ry moment 
That the last drop he will spill ; 
For revenge, perchance, he spares me, 
Since ’twere kindness sure to kill. 


8. 

“ Oh, this solitude is wretched, 
And a grievous cause is that 
When the enemy who wrongs us 
Is the judge assign’d by fate. 


9, 
‘«¢ Rather in the Moorish count 
Would I live, my sons, than here ; 
There, at least, was one to pity— 
There was one to shed a tear.” 


10. 
In the balcony Gonzalo 
Thus his woes is mourning yet, 
On a lowly bench reclining 
Till his beard with tears is wet. 


ll. 
When by chance his sight extending 
O’er the plain that lies before, 
On an Andalusian courser, 
He perceives a gallant Moor. 


12. 
He is young—of noble stature— 
Full of dignity and grace ; 
There’s a mingled air of earnest 
And of mildness in his face. 





138. 
oe iets shining crescent 
a ue sky appears, 
In the midst an A} nen ll 
And a motto, too, he bears,— 


14, 
Writ in gold, “I try to seek thee, 
If I find thee, what delight !” 
From his lance there hangs a pennant, 
A green cross in field of white. 


15. 
On the bonne aoe of his courser 
A suspended head he bore, 
From the locks of hair dishevell’d 
There were falling drops of gore. 


16. 
As he came, his lance he planted 
In the grass, and bow’d so low 
In saluting Don Gonzalo, 
He near kiss’d the saddle-bow. 


és 17. 
And he said, “ From signs I carry, 
I conclude that thou must be 
That most noble lord of Salas 
Who has given life to me. 


18. 
“ Here’s the head of Ruy Velasquez, 
Oh, my off’ring pray receive! 


See, the wretch that sold my brothers _ 


Could in safety never live! ° 


19. 

“Know, my lord, I am Mudarra, 
And I labour’d long indeed 
Ere the trunk of your old lineage 
In this fashion I could bleed.” 


. 3. .: 

Then the old man shouted gladly : 
“ Come, embrace me, noble son ; 

Now my wishes all are granted, 
And my sorrows all are gone.” 





* It is supposed that this is intended as the initial letter of “ Fijo,” the old word 
for “ Hijo,” which signifies that Mudara is a son, whose office it is to avenge his 
father.—J. Oxenford. 
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oR, 
THE ERROR. 


BY G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 


CuarTer XX. 


A map is a very useful thing: I wonder what people did without it 
before it was invented. Yet there were great travellers in those days, too, 
both by land and water. Adam began the first, and Noah the second, 
and they managed very well without either chart or compass, so that it is 
eviderit those instruments are nothing but luxuries, and ought to be done 
away with. Nevertheless, I feel that I should be much better off, and so 
would the reader too, if I could give here, on this page, a map of the 
county of , Just. to show him the relative position of the place 
called Buxton’s Inn and the little village of Coldington-cum-Snow- 
blast, which lay nearly north-west of Buxton’s Inn, and at the 
distance, by the road, of about six miles. The innkeepers 
seven miles’ posting, because it was the seventeenth part of a furlong 
beyond the six miles. However, a dreary little village it was, situated 
on one of the two roads to London, which was indeed somewhat shorter 
than the other, but so hilly, so tiresome, so bleak, and so stiff, as the post- 
boys termed it, that man and beast alike preferred the other road, and 
general] went to and from Tarningham by Buxton’s Inn. Nevertheless, 
it was absolutely necessary that a pair or two of posters should be kept at 
Coldington, as that was the only direct road to several considerable towns ; 
and though it. was only an eight-mile stage, yet the cattle, when they had 
got over the hills, had no inclination to go further. The post-horses had 
engendered a public-house, which was designated by courtesy an inn, but 
it was a very solitary one, with very few visiters but those who took a glass 
of beer or spirits at the bar, and a chance mercantile traveller, who came 
to supply the two shops that ornamented the village, and slept there for the 

t. 

nat a very early hour of the morning, however, on the day of which we 
have just been speaking, a post-chaise drew up to the door with horses 
from Buxton’s Ton, and a relay was immediately ordered to carry the 
travellers on towards Bristol. A tall, powerful, showily-dressed man got 
out with a lady closely veiled, whose costume spoke of Parisian manu- 
facture ; and while the portmanteaux and other articles of ba were 
being taken into the emma till they could be placed upon new 
chaise, the gentleman paid the postboy, and then asked if he was going 
back directly. 

“In about an hour, sir,” replied the man, touching his hat, with the 
look of one well satisfied with his fee. 

But at this reply the traveller looked blank, and said, “ Well, it does 
not matter. I must get some lad to run over across the moor with this 
note to Mr. Wittingham, Just see for some one, my good fellow. He 
shall have half-a-crown for his pains.”’ 
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But the postboy was not such a goose as to let the half-crown slip by 
him, and, with the most respectful air in the world, he assured the gentleman 
that he was quite ready to go that minute, and’ that he had only proposed to 
stay an hour because he did not know—how should he ?—that the other 
wanted to send back. | 

The note and the half-crowm were immediately given, the postboy got 
into his saddle again, resisted the soft entreaties of the ostler to take a glass 
of something, and trotted away... Nosooner was he gone, however, in the 
full persuasion that ere a quarter of an hour was over his two travellers would 
be on their way to Bristol, tham the gentleman he left behind seemed to 
have suddenly changed his mind. The horses were countermanded, a 
room upstairs looked at, some breakfast ordered, and there he and his fair 
companion seemed disposed to pass the day. After a short but he 

t, which was crowned by a glass of brandy, upon the strength of 
such an early drive, the gentleman himself sallied forth, saying to the lady, 
‘*T must see that fellow Stephen, and firid out if he has:peached. If he 
has, we had better get over the water for a while, at all events ; though 
they can prove nothing, | am sure.” | 

“ You will take your rash, wild ways, love,” answered the lady, in a 
languid tone; “and then you are sure to get into a scrape.” But the 


gentleman did not wait for the end of the admonition, leaving the room 


and’ shutting the door behind him. 

Weill stay with the lady, however, and a very pretty woman she was, 
though, indeed, there had been a time when she was prettier. She was 
certainly not less than three or four-and-thirty, with good, small features, 
and a complexion which had once been exceedingly fine. It had become 
somewhat coarse now, however, and looked as-if the process of deteriora- 
tlon had’ been assisted by a good deal of wine, or some other stimulant 
perhaps still more potent. Her eyes were fine dark eyes, but they had 
grown somewhat watery, and there was an occasional vacancy in them, a 
wandering uncertainty that bespoke either some intense preoccupation 
with other subjects than those immediately in question, or some failure of 
the intellect, either from temporary or permanent causes. Her figure was 
tall and fine, and her-dress very handsome in materials and make ; but 

there was a something about it too smart. There was too much lace 
and ribbon, too many bright and gaudy colours, too much flutter and 
contrast, to be perfectly ladylike. There was also a negligence in the 
way of putting it on—almost a slovenliness, if one may go that length, 
which made things nearly new look old and dirty. 

Her air and manner, too, were careless and languid ; and as she set 
herself down on one chair, then moved to another, and rested her feet 
upon a third, it seemed as if something was continually weighing upon 
her mind, which yet wanted vigour and solidity enough to make an effort 
to east it off. 

It was not that she seemed to mope at being left: alone by her male 
companion, or that she felt or cared for his absence very much, although 
she evidently deemed his plans and purposes imprudent and perilous. Far 
from it : she was as gay, or perhaps gayer, when he was gone than 
before; sang a little bit of an Italian song, took a small note-book out 
of her bag and wrote in it some lines, which seemed, by their regular 
length; to be verses; and then, getting up again, she opened a port- 
manteau, brought out a book, and began to read. She had not con- 
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tinued long, however, when she seemed to become tired’ of that: also, and 


putting back the book again, herself up to thought, duri 
course of which her face was Engin with slight svlise-and. light 
frowns, neither of which had the most pleasant expression: in the world! 
There ar ee "disposi indeed, a sort = careless indolence, 
which perhaps bespoke a disposition ‘and spoiled by the 
sures, if not arte of life. And aaah oo aes m3 sootl ben 
everything’ but thought, as if there were nothing in the world valuable 
or important, except the little accidents, that might disturb or promote. 
her own individual comfort. The: maid who carried away the breakfast 
things informed the landlady that “the woman upstairs was a taking om 
it easy, a sitting with her feet on one of the best:chears.’’ And although 
the good dame did not think fit to object to this proceeding, she mentally 
commented on it thus: “ ‘Them quality-folks is always'giving themselves 
airs ; but if she spiles my new kivers, ’ll take it out im the bill, any- 
how.” 

After this state of things had continued for somewhat more than an 
hour and a half, the gentleman came back, apparently in great haste, 
dripping like a Newfoundland dog, and, calling to the ostler before he 
ran upstairs, directed him to put-to the horses as soon as possible. Them, 
running up, he entered the-rodm where he had left the lady, exclaiming, 
“ Quick, Charlotte, we must be off like the devil!” 

“Why, what’s the matter, Moreton ?” she said, without. moving” an 
inch. “ You are all dripping wet ; you have met with some adventure.” 

“ And something else, too,” answered the gentleman. “I have met 
with that devil of a fellow again, and he recognised me and tried to stop 
me, but I pulled him into the river, and left him there, getting to: the 
other bank Heaven knows:how. All I am sure of is; that I kept his: 

head under water for two or three minutes; for he fell undermost. But 
hhave not time to talk more now, for we must go as if Satan drove us; 
and I will tell you more as we go along.” 
' “T hope he’s drowned,” said the lady, with the sweetest possible:smile ; 
_ is an easy death, they say. I think I shall drown myself one: day or 
” eg 

“Pooh !” said the gentleman. “But come along, come along!’ I 
have something: to tell you of Charles; so make haste.” 

“Of Charles!” exclaimed the lady, starting up as if suddenly roused 
from a sort of stupor, while a look of intense and fiery malignity came: 
cat face. “What of him? Have you seen him? Did he see: 
you 2 

' “don’t know,” answered her companion. “But come along ;” and 
taking: up one of the portmanteaus as the chaise drove up to the door, he 
hurried down, and sent up for the other. The lady followed with a quick 
step, drawing her veil over her face; for she now seemed to be: all life 
eagerness ; and while the gentleman was paying the bill, she got 
into the chaise and beat the bottom of the vehicle with her small foot, as 
if impatient for his coming. 

Before he could reach the door, after having paid the bill, however, a 
man on horseback galloped quickly up, and, Se. the ground,: 
caught the gentleman by the arm, exclaiming, “ Why, hang it, Moreton, 
ry played me a scurvy trick, to go off and leave me before it. was 

ylight.” 


F 
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* I could not help it, my dear Wittingham,” replied the other: “TI was 

rN there is a d—d cousin of mine down here whom [ 

not have see me for the world. You must not stop me now, by 

Jove ; for they have found out where I am, and I expect him to pay his 
respects very soon.” | 

“ Devil take it! that’s unfortunate,” cried Wittingham, “I wanted 
you to go and call out that meddling scoundrel, Hayward, whom I told 

ou of. He bolted irito my room last night, and we had a regular set-to, 

I told him he was a blackguard, and he told me he had horsewhipped me 

once, and would horsewhip me again whenever he met me, if I could not 
some gentleman of honour to arrange a meeting with him.” 

“Upon my life, I can’t stay,” cried the other, “ though I should like to 
see you shoot him, too, if he is alive, which I have some doubts of—but 
stay,” he continued, after a moment’s thought, “Iwill find a man for 

ou, and I will send him down without loss of time—Major Woolstapler; 
he has been lately in foreign service, but that’s all the same, and he’s a 
capital hand at these things ; and, if you follow his advice, you will shoot 

our man to a certainty—he shall be down before three «= are over ; 
i am off for Bristol, and so up the Cath road to London. e shall get 
there to-night ; and he will be down to-morrow or the next day early. 
He'll hear of you at Buxton’s, I suppose. Good-by, good-by.” And he 
jumped into the chaise. : 

A moment after, as soon as the door was shut, he seemed to recollect 
something, and putting his head out of the window he beckoned up 
young Wittingham, saying, in a low voice, “ You'll need the bull-dogs, 
so I’ll send you down mine. Tell Woolstapler to contrive that you have 
number one. It will do his business, if tolerably well hasidled—end I 
say, Wittingham, don’t mention to any one that you have seen me either 
here or at Oxford. My cousin fancies I am in India still.” Then turn- 
ing to the postillion, he said, “Go on and brush along fast. Sixpence 
a mile for good going.” 

Never was vk an intimation given to a postillion without the- horses 
suffering for it. I actually once made a Bavarian go seven miles and a 
half an hour between Ulm and Augsburg by the same process. I re- 
cord it as amongst the memorable events of my life, proudly satisfied that 
no man upon earth ever did the same, either before or since. On the 

resent occasion, the postillion, without fear, struck his spurs into the 

orse’s side, laid the whip over the back of the other with that peculiar 
kind of gentle application which intimated that if the brown-coated gen- 
tleman did not get on as hard as his four legs would carry him, the instru- 
ment of propulsion would fall more heavily the next time ; and away 
they went, at a pace which was a canter up hill, a trot down, and a 
gallop over the flat. Captain Moreton leaned back in the chaise and 
murmured, ‘“ We've cut them, by Jove !” 

“But what is to be the end of all this?” asked the lady, who 
seemed to be now thoroughly roused: “if that man is to go on for ever 
having his own way I do not see any thing that is to be gained. We 
cannot keep this up much longer, Moreton ; and so you thought two da 
ago. I shall be compelled to come forward and claim the arrears of the 
annuity by actual want of money. You told me, when we were at the 
inn there, that you had but ten pounds left, and now you seem to take 4 
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different view of the subject. You men are certainly the most vacil- 
ing creatures in the world.” 

“ Nay,” answered Moreton, bowing his head with an air of persiflage, 
«Jadies, it must be owned, are superior to us in that, as in everything 
else. Two or three months ago you seemed enchanted with your plan, 
and declared, though it had not answered yet, it would answer in the 
end. I only thought it would not answer for want of means, otherwise I 
-was a3 well disposed towards it as you could be. Now, on the oe 

are eager to abandon it, while I wish to pursue it, for this simp 
reason: that I have got the means of carrying it on for some time at 
least, and see the greatest probability of success. You mustrecollect, my 
dear Charlotte, that this is not a matter where a few hundreds or a few 
thousand pounds are at stake, but many thousands :a-year.” 

As usually happens—for nobody ever hears or attends to more, at the 
utmost, than the twentieth part of what is said to them, the lady’s mind 
fixed upon one particular sentence, without listening to a more, 
and she repeated, as if contemplating and doubting, “ You have got 
the means! You have the means !”’ 

“Ay, indeed, I have,” answered Captain Moreton, with a smile; ‘I have 

t the means ; for, while you were thinking I was doing nothing, I was 
Heewdly laying out my own plans, by which I have contrived to screw 
full five hundred pounds out. of that terrible miser, Wharton. Was not that 
somewhat like a coup? With that we can live for some five or six months 
in Paris—economically, you know, my love—we must not have cham- 
pagne and oysters every day ; but we can do well enough ; and before 
the time is out, the very event we wished to bring about will have hap- 
pened ; otherwise my name is not Moreton. I can see very well how 
matters are going. He is caught: for the first time in his life really and 
truly captivated ; and, if we but take care to play our game well, he will 
be married and completely in our power within afew weeks. I know he 
will never be able to stand that; and there will but be one choice before 
him, either to buy you off at the highest possible price, or—” 

“ Buy me!” cried the lady; “if he had the diamond mines of Gol- 
conda, he could not buy me! If he could coin every drop of blood in 
his ‘heart into a gold piece, I would see him mind them all to the very 
last, and then refuse them all with scorn and contempt. No, no, I will 
bring him to public shame and trial; I will make him a spectacle, have 
him condemned as a malefactor, break his proud spirit and his hard heart, 
and then leave him to his misery, as he has left me. For this I have 
toiled and longed ; for this I have saved and scraped, like the veriest miser 
that ever worshipped Mammon in his lowest shape ; for this I saved every 
sixpence, and lived in self-inflicted poverty and neglect, till I met you, 
Moreton, in order to hoard enough to keep me, till this revenge could be 
accomplished; and often, very often since, I have been — to curse 
you for having, by the extravagance you taught and practised, squandered 
eg the very means of obtaining all that I have longed and pined 





“You speak in a very meek and Christian spirit,” cried-Captain More- 
ton, with a laugh; “ but, nevertheless, I will not quarrel with it, Charlotte ; 
for your revenge would serve my purposes too. If we could but get him 
to commit himself beyond viel, 


am his next heir, you know, my dear; 
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‘sooner he” to heaven or Botany Bay, the 
for me—don’t you think Saas could contrive to tm a 
authenticated report of your death in some of the ith con- 
firmations.of all kinds, so as:to leave no doubts in his ” 

my life 1 believe you -are a fool,” cried the lady, bit- 
terly; “would he not plead that as his excuse ?—no, no, if I couldgo 
manage it, and, Heaven or the devil send me wit, I care not which, to 
do it, I would contrive to make him | death certain by small in- 
dications, such as none. but ‘himself apply, and which, to the minds 
of others would seem ‘but frivolous pretexts if brought forward in his 
own justification. If youcan help me to.such a plan, I will thank you; 
if not, we must trust to fortune.” 

“Good faith! 1.see no: means to accomplish that,” cried Moreton.” 

“* Now then, let us:talk no more about it,” answered the lady; and 
sinking back imto the chaise, she relapsed into that state of seeming 
apathy, from which nothing but passion had the power to rouse her. 

“By the way,” said Captain Moreton, after about a quarter of an 
hour’s consideration, while the chaise rolled -rapidly along, “all those 
things that you had in Paris, clocks and chimney ornaments, and such 
like things, what has become of them ?” 

6 i are of little value, Moreton,” said the lady; ‘a thousand 
franks would buy them all ; the worth would not last you ten minutes at 
roulette.” 

“No,” answered Captain Moreton, taking no notice whatever of the 
bitterness with which she spoke ; “but I was thinking that they might 
be more serviceable at hazard.” 

e What do you mean?” she asked, abruptly, fixing her eyes upon 

“‘T want to kmow where they are,” answered Captain Moreton, in a 
cool tone. : 

“ Why you know very well,” she answered, sharply, “when I left 
Paris two years ago with you, I told the girl, Jeanette, to take care of 
them till Icame back. I dare:say she has pawned or sold them long 


“ That is the very thing,” cried Moreton, rubbing his hands. “We 
will away to Paris with all speed; you will keep quite close; I will find 
out Mamselle Jeanette, and give her intimation that she may sell the 
things to pay her own arrears of wages; for that her poor dear lady will 
never come back to claim them.” 

“I see the plan,” replied the lady, “but I fear it will not answer, 
Moreton; I had been living, as you know, in seclusion for a year before, 
and the very means that I took to make him think me dead, will now 
frustrate your scheme for that purpose.” 

“I don’t know that, Charlotte,” answered herscompanion. “He has 
been making inquiries in Paris, | know; you were traced thither distinctly, 
and whether all clue was there lost of your proceedings, neither I nor you 
can tell. But I'll tell you a story. When I was living at my father’s 
place, he had a particularly fine breed of pheasants, which regularly every 
year disap about the 8th or 9th of October, without the possibility 
of :proving that any one had been into the copses. One day, however, 
when I was out early inthe morning, I saw a fine old cock, with 
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jus green and gold:neck, walking along straight: a field. 
OS ane, Se. mrp Every two or seconds 
went the pheasant’s on he walked again. J watched him 
a pe a ON 6 yn the bird, 
and examined the spot where he had There I found a regular 
's footpath, and nicely strewed along it a line of barl 

Cees PCY RRM se eae nt ich I 
found another portly bird fast by the neck ina springe. Now, my dear 
Charlotte, we'll strew some barleycorns, and perhaps we may your 
‘ird in the springe; I mean, we'll throw out such pieces.of information 
as will lead to the.certainty that you were in the Rue St. Jaques two 
years ago; we will get Jeanette to sell things to pay her own wages, with 
the best reason to believe you are dead; and if what I have heard is 
true, all that you have so long aimed at will be accomplished before two 
months are over.” 

_ “1 see, I see,” answered the lady, and ‘the chaise stopped to change 
horses. 


HL ¢ 


r 3 Cuar. XXI. 


Tue quiet little town of Tarningham was more quiet than ever about 
the hour of twelve each day; for, according to good old primeval habits, 
noon was the period for feeding. Men ate, beasts ate, and birds ate, 
and we all know that eating is a sileat process. It is the greatest mistake 
in the world for doctors to tell you to talk while you are eating, or 
dse it is the bitterest sarcasm. They must either mean that your diges- 
dion should be spoiled, or else that you are in the habitof talking without 
thinking. But we will make a sort of corollary of:it. “‘ Man should mat 
think when he is eating, man should not talk without thmking; ergo, man 


should not talk at his dinner.” Therefore the people of Tarnmgham were 


wise; for never was there such a silent to wnat the hour of twelve o'clock, 
when they were eating. Doctor Miles could hear his own footfall with 
the most perfect distinctness, as he walked along the High-street.; anda 
good broad foot it was, with a square-toed shoe and a buckle in it. 

But Doctor Miles did not attend to the sound of his footfall; he was, 
indeed, busily thinking of something else, with his eyes bent down—but 
not his —he rarely bent his head—holding it upright and strai 
and a little stiff, by the natural effect of mind on body, His meditations 
‘were very deep, so much so, that it required an extraordinary apparition 
‘to-rouse him from his reverie. The sight, however, of a ‘human being 
im the streets of Tarningham a little after twelve, was quite enough to pro- 
duce that effect; and at the distance of about two hundred yards from the 
door of the White Hart, he was startled by beholding the diminutive form 
and somewhat contorted person, of the poor little potboy, Billy Lamb, 
©oming towards him with an empty jug in his Nobody attended 
‘to Billy’s meals. {Je got them how he could, where he could, and when 
the could. When all the rest were eating, he was sent —— of beer 
here, ora pint of gin there, and came back to feed upon the cold remnants 
of what the rest had eaten warm, if, indeed, they left him anything; but 
“yet the fat landlord, ostlers, stable-boys, and barmaids, all thought that 
Billy was very well off. The landlord thought so, because he declared he had 
‘taken the boy in from charity ; and the ostlers, and the postboys, and the 
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barmaids believed it. O, charity! charity! thou perverted and misused 
term. Since the first words thet were ae by Adam in his 
down to the moment when one of the world’s great men declared that 
was intended toyconceal men’s thoughts, no word in the whole 
dictionary has ever been applied to cover so many sins as thou hast. Thou 
art the robe of vanity every day; tricking it out in subscription lists, 
almshouses, hospitals; thou art the cloak of pride and haughtiness, the 
pretext of every petty tyrant who seeks a slave, the excuse of avarice, and 
and narrow-mindedness—ever, ever coupled with a lie! In what 
uman heart art thou ever found pure and unadulterated? The foul- 
mouthed slanderer of a neighbour’s fame, who gives a sixpence to a beggar 
or a pound to an infirmary, is a charitable person. The scoffing sneerer 
at virtue he cannot imitate, who flings away money profusely for the sole 
gratification of a louse habit, is called charitable. e hard-hearted man 
who denies others their rights, or he who cheats his followers of their due 
reward, or he who grinds the faces of his workmen with excessive toil, or 
he who is harsh and stern in his own household, fierce and censorious to 
others, a despot with his wife, atyrant with his children, dies, and, in a pomp- 
ous will, bequeaths a portion of his ill-gotten wealth to build an asylum, 
and perpetuate his name, and is praised and honoured as a charitable 
man. : 
That boy, forced to labour day and night, without consideration, with- 
out comfort, without a kind word, fed upon refuse, palleted on straw, 
yet doing more than the whole household altogether, was taken in from 
charity! Believe it, reader, if you can. For my part, I don’t believe a 
word of it. I am quite sure that worthy Mr. Groomber wanted somebody 
particularly, of an active and willing disposition, to carry out the beer, 
and to attend to all those little matters which Mr. Groomber could not 
do himself, and which his servants did not choose to do, and that in tak- 
ing in Billy Lamb for his own convenience, he persuaded himself, and tried 
to persuade the public too, that he was doing an act of charity. It is an 
extraordinary thing to consider how often in the great tragic farce of the 
world we are our own spectators; or, in other words, how continually, 
when we act a part, we consider ourselves one of the audience, and strive 
to deceive that individual the very first. 

However that might be, there was Billy Lamb, the potboy, just before 
Doctor Miles, with an empty tankard in his hand; and the good doctor 
no sooner beheld him, than he stopped, and, in a kindly tone, asked him 
how the world went with him. Now Doctor Miles was a great man in 
the neighbourhood; he had property of his own of not very great extent, 
but which rendered the living that he held but an accessory to his prin- 
cipal means of subsistence. He did not live by the altar, but for the 
altar; and there are no such keen drawers of distinctions as the lower 
classes. Of this thing all clergymen may be sure, that he who makes 4 
trade of his profession, who exacts the uttermost penny which he has 4 
right to, and something more, who increases burial fees, and makes broad 
the borders: of all-his dues, will always be held in contempt. Of the 
butcher, the baker, and the grocer, the lower orders expect such things. 
The exaction of a farthing on half-a-pound, more than is really just, they 
know is a of the privileges of the knife, the oven, and the scales and 
weights. But with the ministers of a pure and holy religion, whose grand 
and fundamental principle is charity and abnegation of self, they expect 
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a higher and a wider sense of benevolence, a more large and disinterested 
view of the relations of a pastor and flock. Thick must be the veil that 
covers from the eyes of the humble and the needy that greedy and grasp- 
ing spirit which too irequently, like the ghoul of Eastern fable, preys 

es of the dead, and takes advantage of the moment 
of overwhelming distress and agony of mind, to urge the coarse claims 


_of priestly avarice; claims, but too frequently, untenable in law and.al- 


ways barbarous, even when not illegal—dues which should be swept away 
for ever, which should no longer exist as a constant source of heart-burn- 
ing and complaint between pastor and people, making the one derive a 
portion of his living by laying a tax most onerous and hard to be . borne, 
either upon the joys or the sorrows of his parishioners, and the others. to 
look upon their teacher as one who sets at defiance the first principles of 
the Gospel that he preaches, following “avarice which is idolatry,” and 
tting charity, “‘ which covers a multitude of sins.” 

Luckily, both by position and inclination, Doctor Miles was exempt 
from all such reproaches. His necessities did not force-him into mean- 
nesses, and his natural disposition would never have suffered him to fall 
into them, whatever his circumstances might have been. One heard.no- 
thing in his parish of enormous charges for a brick grave, swollen surplice- 
fees, that would make a cholera, a plague, or a pestilence so rich a har- 
vest, that the minister who would pray in his desk against plague, pes- 
tilence, and famine, would be the grossest of hypocrites. He did not 
look upon his churchyard as the most valuable a productive part of his 
glebe, to be manured by the corpses of his parishioners, and bear a cent- 

-cent crop in monuments and grave-stones. The consecration of the 

ishop he did not look upon as fertilising the land for his own enrichment, 
but contented himself with the bare amount of the moderate fee awarded 
by the law, and neither asked nor received a penny more. Many of the 
neighbouring clergy called him a weak and prejudiced man, and exclaimed 
loudly against him for neglecting the interests, or, as they called them, 
“the rights of the church.” . But, somehow, his parishioners loved him, 
though a was rather an austere man, too, and never spared invective or 
exhortation in case of error and misconduct. The secret, perhaps, was, 
that they were convinced of his disinterestedness. He took from. no 
man more than was his due ; he required of no man more than: he had 
the warrant of Scripture for requiring. His private fortune gave him the 
means of charity, and to that object all his private fortune was devoted. 
Every one in the neighbourhood knew that Doctor Miles could have a 
finer house, could keep a better table, could maintain a smarter equipage; 
but, at the same time, they were aware of two things, first, that his in- 
come was not as large as it might have been had he chosen to exact the 
uttermost farthing; and, secondly, that it was not for the purpose of 
hoarding his money that he did not spend it upon himself. 

Thus Doctor Miles, as well may be conceived, was very much reve- 
renced in the neighbourhood ; his rebukes were listened to, and sometimes 
taken to heart; his advice was sought, and sometimes followed ; his 
— were always respected, if his injunctions were not always 

; and his severity of manner was very well understood not to 
imply any real harshness of heart. 
e cap was off Billy Lamb’s head in a moment, when he approached 
Dr. Miles ; but he did not venture to speak to him till the doctor, after 
April,—voL. LXXVI. NO. CCCIV. | 2D 
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ing at him for a moment in a fit of absence, exclaimed, “ Ah, Wjj- 
Fam, ow goes it with you ? and how is your poor mother ?” 

* Oh, quite well,” replied the youth, in his peculiarly sweet, low voice ; 

“ mother’s hens she was, though she has never been so well since 
Mary’s death.” 

os Flow ded she? how should she ?” exclaimed Doctor Miles; “ these 
things, my man, affect young people but little, old people but little; for 
young people are full of their own life, and with them that consideration 
supersedes all thoughts connected with death ; and old people are so full 
of the conviction of life’s brevity, that the matter of a few years more or 
less is to them insignificant. It is to the middle-aged that the death of 
the young is terrible; it clouds the past with regrets, and the future with 
apprehensions. But I want to to your mother, Bill; she must for- 
give Stephen Gimlet, and try and help him, and be a comfort to him,” 

“‘T wish she would,” said the boy, looking down ; “ Iam sure Stephen 
is not so bad as le call him, and never would have taken poor Mary 
away, if mother not been so strict.” 

“[ must talk to her,” answered Doctor Miles ; “‘ but you may tell her, 
if you see her before I do, that Stephen is a changed man, and Sir John 
Slingsby has taken him for a gamekeeper.—Tell her, will you,” he con- 
tinued, after a moment’s thought, “that the cottage on the moor has 
been burned down, and the poor little boy, Charley, would have been 
burnt in it, because there was no mother, nor other relation of any kind 
to help him, had it not been for a gentleman who is staying up at the 
hall coming by'at the time and rescuing the boy from the flames.” 

“Ah, I am sure that was the gentleman that was down here,” ex- 
claimed the pot-boy ; “ Captain Hayward they called him; for he was a 
kind, good gentleman as ever lived, and gave me enough for mother to 
put something by against the winter.” 

“That is no reason why he should be walking on the moor,” said 
Doctor Miles, quickly. “ | Anolvanrg I must talk to her, for the boy must 
not be left alone any more ; and we must see what can be done. But 
now tell me, Bill, what wages do you get ?” 

A shilling a week and my victuals,” 5: the boy, in an unrepining 
tone ; “it is very kind of Mr. Groomber, I am sure; and I do what I can 
but that’s not much.” 

“ Humph !” said Doctor Miles, with not the most affirmative tone in 
the world ; “ well, I'll come by and by, and see your mother; can you 
go down and tell her that [ am coming ?” 

* Oh yes, sir,” replied the boy ; “ they give mea quarter of an hour 
to eat my dinner, so I can go very well ; but I must go first to Mr. Slat- 

’s, doctor ; for Mrs. Billiter told me to bid him come up quietly 
to Mr. Wittingham, as if just fora call ; for the old gentleman came 
home ill last night, and has taken to his bed.” 

* “Mr. Slattery is out,” replied Doctor Miles. “I met him on the 
toad; but leave the message, Bill, leave the message, and I will go up 
and see Mr. Wittingham myself.” ' 
' Thus saying, he bade the boy adieu, and walked on to the smart white 
tes of Mr. Wittingham’s highly-cultivated place, and, passing through 
he garden, rang the bell at the door, which was opened to him by a ser- 
vant in a straight-cut blue coat, black and yellow striped waistcoat, and 
black plush breeches, with drab gaiters. 
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In answer to Doctor Miles’s inquiry, the servant informed him that Mr. 
Wittingham was in bed, and could see no one; but the worthy clergyman 
for admission, saying that his business was of importance. A 
consultation then took we between the man-servant and the house- 
keeper, and, after some hesitation, Mrs. Billiter went up to her master 
to inform him of Doctor Miles’s visit, with a particular injunction to im- 
press upon the mind of the sick man that the clergyman’s business was of 
moment. She came down the next minute and begged the visiter to walk 
up, with as low a curtsey as her long stiff stays would permit her to make; 
and, she leading the way, Doctor Miles followed with a slow and medi- 
tative step. 
- The sesh door was gently unclosed, and the cl entering, fixed 
his eyes upon the figure of Mr. Wittingham as he lay in the bed, and a 
sad sight it was. ‘Terrible was the effect that one mght of sickness had 
wrought upon him. The long, thin, bony limbs were plainly visible 
through the bed-clothes, and so far, Mr. Wittingham well, or Mr. Wit- 
a ill, showed no difference ; but there was the face upon the pillow, 
there were to be seen traces enough, more of suffering than sickness. 
The features had suddenly grown sharp, and the cheeks hollow ; the eye 
was bright and wandering, the setetianiends and the hue of the com- 
exion, partly from the light-brown moreen curtain of the bed—the most 
ble curtains in the world—partly from a sleepless, anxious, suffer- 
ing night, had grown yellow, if not cadaverous. Patches of short-cut 
gray hair, usually concealed by the wig, were now suffered, by the night- 
cap, to show themselves upon the temples. The large front teeth, 
the high nose and the protuberant chin, were all more prominent than 
usual ; and certainly Mr. Wittingham, in cotton nightcap and clean linen 
sheets, was not the most prepossessing person that ever the eye rested 


n. 
eBBbetor Miles, however, advanced quietly to his bedside, and, sitting 
down in a chair, opened the conversation in a kindly tone. 

“Tam sorry to find you ill, my, good friend,’ he said ; ‘you seemed 
well enough last night.” 

“ Ay, ay, that’s another thing, doctor,” replied the invalid ; “but I got 
a terrible fright after that, and that has given me quite a turn.” 

“ As to the way you will direct that turn,” answered the clergyman, 
“ you will need some good advice, Mr. Wittingham.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the magistrate, somewhat impatiently. “Billiter there 
has been boring me for an hour to send for fellow Slattery ; but I 
don’t think he could do me any good. He is a humbug, as well as the 
most of those doctors.” 

“ But not more than most,” answered Doctor Miles, “ which is a 
thing in this part of the country. You may go, Mrs. Billiter; I wish to 
be alone with Mr. Wittingham.” 

Mrs. Billiter, who had remained upon the best, the oldest, and most 
invariable excuse, that of putting the room in order, for the p of 
gaining an insight into all that took place, dropped a curtsey, and with- 

unwillingly. 

Mr. Wittingham eyed Doctor Miles with a shrewd, inquiring, but timid 
glance. It was evident that he would have dispensed with the doctor’s 
coming, that he did not half like it, that he wished to know what 
he could want, why he came, what was his business, what could be 
2pd2 
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his object, and why his manner was so grave and cautious. Heaven 
knows that Mr. Wittingham was not an imaginative man ; that he was 
not subject to the sports of fancy, and seldom or ever presented to his 
mind any image of things, past or future, unless it were in a large parch- 
ment-covered volume, in which was inscribed in large letters, upon the 
last page: “ Balance, in favour of Mr. Wittingham, sixty-nine thousand 
odd hundred pounds.” Nevertheless, on this occasion the worthy gentle- 
man’s imagination ran restive ; for, as a weedy old horse, when people 
endeavour to whip it into any thing more than its ordinary pace, turns 
up its heels, and flings them into the face of its driver ; so did Mr. Wit. 
tingham’s fancy at once assert its predominance over reason, by present- 
ing to him for his choice every possible sort of business upon which Doctor 
Miles might, could, would, heald, or ought, have come to Tarningham 
Lodge. He, therefore, sat in his bed with his nightcap on his head, 
grinning at him, like Yorick’s skull, with a ghastly smile. Courtesy has 
its agonies, as well as other things; and the politeness of Mr. Witting- 
ham was agonising. Speak he could not, that was out of the question ; 
but, with a grim contortion of countenance, he motioned the worthy 
doctor to a chair, and the other took it with provoking deliberation, con- 
cealing, under an air of imperturbable coolness, a certain degree of em- 
barrassment, and a considerable degree of feeling. 

To tell the truth, he much desired that Mr. Wittingham would begin 
first ; but he soon saw that there was no hope of such being the case, 
and his profession had accustomed him to the initiative. Wherefore, after 
three preliminary hums, he went on to say, “ My dear sir, I thought it 
better to come down to you to-day, to speak to you on a somewhat pain- 
ful subject, but one which had better be grappled with at once; and that 
rather in conversation with me, a minister of peace and goodwill towards 
men, than with others, who, though equally bound by the injunctions of 
the religion which I unworthily teach and they believe, have what they 
consider duties apart, which might interfere with an unlimited exercise of 
Christian charity.” 

Excellent, Doctor Miles; you are keeping the poor man in a state of 
torture. Why will you preach, when you are not in the pulpit. But 
Doctor Miles was not a prosy man by nature ; he was short, brief, and 
terse in his general conversation, and only preached when he was in em- 
barrassment. That such was evidently the case at present greatly in- 
creased the evils of Mr. Wittingham’s position ; and when the doctor was 
talking of Christian charity, the sick magistrate was mentally sending 
him to a place where very little charity of any kind is supposed to be 
practised—not that we know any thing of the matter ; for even in the 

resent day, with steamboats, railroads, and all the appliances of human 
ingenuity to boot, tourists and travellers have not pushed their researches 
= as far as the place alluded to; or, at all events, have not favoured 
the world with an account of their discoveries. 

After the above proem, Dr. Miles stumbled for a moment or two, and 
then recovering himself, continued thus : 

“The unfortunate affair which took place last night must doubtless 
give rise to legal inquiries, which will, depend upon it, be pursued with 
great energy and determination ; for Captain Hayward, I find, followed 
the unhappy young man at once ; and, if I judge rightly, he is not one 
to abandon his object when it is but half-attained.” 
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“ Oh, that Captain Hayward, that Captain Hayward!” cried Witting- 
ham, angrily, “ he is always meddling with other people's affairs.” 

‘Nay, my dear sir,” answered Dr. Miles; ‘this was his affair, 
and the affair of every body in the room. The ball passed within an 
inch of his friend Mr. Beauchamp’s head, and might have been intended 
for him—at least, so Captain Hayward might have supposed, had not 

our own exclamation at the moment—” 

“ My exclamation!” cried Mr. Wittingham, with a look of horror, 
“ what did I exclaim ?” 

Doctor Miles did not answer him directly at first, replying merely, 
“you said enough, Mr. Wittingham, to show who it was, in your opinion, 
that had fired the shot.” 

Mr. Wittingham clasped his hands together in an agony of despair, 
and sunk with his head upon the pillow, as if he would fain have hid his 
face in the bed-clothes, but Dr. Miles went on kindly to say, 

“ Moreover, my dear sir, your exclamation was sufficient to make me 
feel for you deeply—to feel for you with sincere compassion, and to de- 
sire anxiously to serve and assist you.” 

Now Mr. Wittingham was not accustomed to be compassionated ; he 
did not like the thing and he did not like the word ; he was a vain man 
and a proud man, and compassion was a humiliation which he did not 
like to undergo ; but still anxiety and trouble were the strongest, and 
he repeated two or three times in a quick, sharp voice, 

“What did I say ? What did I say ?” 

“You said that it was your son,” answered the clergyman, “ and 
various corroborative circumstances have transpired which—” 

But by this time Mr. Wittingham was in such a state of agitation 
that it was evident he would hear nothing further that was said to him at 
the moment, and therefore the good doctor stopped short. The magis- 
trate covered his eyes; he wrung his hands hard together; he gazed 
forth at the sky; he even wept. 

“ Then it is all over, all over,” lie cried, at length, “it is all over,” by 
which* he meant that all his dreams of importance, his plans of rural 
grandeur and justice-of-the-peaceism, his “reverence” on the bench and 
at the quarter-sessions, his elevation as a country gentleman, and his obli- 
vion as a small trader, were all frustrated, gone, lost, smothered and de- 
stroyed by his son’s violent conduct and his own indiscreet babbling in 
the moment of fear and grief. 

“Ah, Doctor Miles,” he said, “it’s a sad business, a sad bu- 
siness, As you know it all, there is no use of my holding my 
tongue. Harry did do it; and, indeed, he told me before that he 
would do it, or something like it; for he came here—here, down into 
Tarningham, and told me on the very bench, that if I pushed that busi- 
ness about Mrs. Clifford’s carriage any further it should go worse with 
me. It was a threat, my dear doctor, and I was not to be deterred from 
doing my duty by a threat, and so I told him, and immediately took up 
the man they call Wolf, on suspision—for Sir John had been down here, 
swearing at my door, and what could I do, you know.” 

Now Doctor Miles had seen a great deal of the world, and, though a 
good and benevolent man, and one not at all inclined to think the worst 
of one of his fellow-creatures, yet he could not help seeing that there 
was a great deal of weakness and eagerness to shuffle any burden from 
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himself in Mr. Wittingham’s reply. There are certain sorts of know- 
ledge which force themselves upon our understanding, whether we will or 
not, and amongst these is discrimination of human character. People, long 
accustomed to the world, find great difficulty even in believing a practised 
liar, however much they may wish to do so on certain points. They see 
through, in spite of themselves, all the little petty artifices with which 
self hides itself from self, and still more clearly through the mean policy 
by which the mean man strives io conceal his meanness from the eyes of 
his fellow-creatures. Whether it be the pitiful man, in any of the com- 
mon walks of life, exacting more than his due, and striving to hide his 
greed under the veil of liberality and disinterestedness, whether it be the 
candidate, on the canvass or on the hustings, escaping from the explana- 
tion of his intentions upon the plea of independence and free judgment, or 
whether it be the minister of the crown evading the fulfilment of obliga- 
tions, or shrinking from the recognition of support by all the thousand 
subterfuges in the vast dictionary of political dishonesty, the man learned 
in the world’s ways, however willing to be duped, cannot believe and con- 
fide, cannot admire and respect. The ease with Mr. Wittingham was a 
very simple one. Doctor Miles saw and understood the whole process of 
his mind in a moment ; but he was sorry for the man; he felt what 
agony it must be to have such a son, and he hastened as far as possible to 
relieve him. 

“T think, my dear sir,” he said, “that you have made some mistakes 
in this matter ; I do not presume to interfere with any man’s domestic 
arrangements, but I will candidly acknowledge that I have thought, in 
watching the progress of your son’s education, that it was not likely to 
result in good to his character—nay, hear me out, for I am only making 
this observation as a sort of excuse, not so much for him, as for the ad- 
vice [am going to give you, which can only be justified by a belief that 
the young man is not so depraved by nature as by circumstances.” 

They were hard words, very hard words, that Doctor Miles uttered, 
but there was a stern impressiveness in his manner which overawed Mr. 
Wittingham, kept down his vanity.from revolting against the implied 
accusation, and prevented him from even writhing openly at the plain 
terms in which his son’s conduct was stigmatised. 

‘Under these circumstances,” continued Doctor Miles, “I think it 
much better that you send your son out of the country as fast as possible, 
afford him such means as will enable him to live in respectability, without 
indulging in vice ; warn him seriously of the end to which his present 
courses will lead him, and give him to understand that if he abandons 
them, and shows an inclination to become a good and useful member of 
society, the faults of his youth may be forgotten, and their punishment 
be remitted. On the latter point, I think I may say that, should he at 
once quit the country, no further steps against him will be taken. You 
know very well that Sir John Slingsby, though hot and irascible, is a 
kind and good-natured man at heart.” 

“Sir John Slingsby! Sir John Slingsby!” exclaimed Mr. Wit- 
tingham, bustling up with an air of relief, as if something had suddenly 
turned a screw or opened a safety-valve, and delivered him from the 
high pressure of Doctor Miles’s grave and weighty manner, “Sir John 
Slingsby, sir, dare do nothing against me or mine ; for there is a balance 
against him. He may talk, and he may bully and crack his jokes.—I 
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have submitted to all that a great deal too long, without iring a 
settlement of the account ; od eas five tw pounds no him 
I can tell you, which he will find it a difficult matter to pay, I have a 
notion—ah, ah, Doctor Miles, I know what I am about. Five thousand 

unds are five thousand pounds, Doctor Miles, and | know all the situa- 
tion of Sir John’s affairs, too; so he had better not meddle with me, he 
had better not enrage me ; for he will risk less in letting all this foolish 
business pass off quietly without inquiry, than producing inquiry into his 
own affairs in the county. A good jolly gentleman | don’t mean to sa 
he is not ;, but I can tell you he is tottering on the verge of ruin, and I 
don’t want to force him over unless he drives me : and so he had better 
not, that’s all.” 

Doctor Miles had gazed at him as he spoke with a keen, subacid look, 
and in some degree even of amusement, and this calm, supercilious look 
greatly annoyed and embarrassed Mr. Wittingham towards the end of 
his tirade. It was evident that Doctor Miles was not in the least taken 
unprepared, that the intimation of Sir John Slingsby’s position in 
worldly affairs neither surprised nor disappointed him in the least; and 
when Mr. Wittingham at length stopped in some embarrassment, his 
reply tended still further to puzzle and confound the worthy magistrate, 
for he merely said, 

“ Perhaps so, Mr. Wittingham, but I do not think Sir John Slingsby’s 
pecuniary circumstances will at all prevent him from performing his 
public duties. If he has reason to believe that your son is in the road to 
amendment, he is very likely to look over his present offences, as the 
are, in some degree, personal to himself and his family. If he imagines 
that he will go on from one crime to another, depend upon it he will think 
it only right to cut his career short at once. The only fear is, that if 
this debt which you speak of ever crosses his mind, it will only serve as 
a bar to his lenity ; for no man is so likely to be seized with a sudden de- 
termination to punish with the utmost mgour, if he were to suspect for 
one moment that his debt to you; whatever might be the amount, might 
be assigned as the motive by any one for his forbearance. I would not 


advise you to urge such a plea, Mr. Wittingham ; but, depend upon it, if . 


this debt is considered at all, it will be considered to your disadvantage, 
Besides all this, you must recollect that other persons were present ; 
therefore Sir John has not the whole matter in his own hands. How- 
ever, Ihave given you the best advice in my power ; you can take it, if 
you like; if not, the consequences be upon your own head; and you 
“7s not blame any one for any thing that may occur in the due course 
of law. 

And rising from the bed-side, he was about to depart, when Mr. Wit- 
tingham stopped him.” 


“Stay, stay, my dear sir,” said the magistrate, eagerly ; “let us dis- | 


cuss this question a little further ; I wish no harm to Sir John Slingsby, 
and I trust he wishes none to me. But are you sure there were other 
persons who heard the words I spoke ? Very unfortunate, very unfortu- 
nate, indeed.”’ 

Now the truth was, that Mr. Wittingham was in a state of high irri- 
tation. The comments which Doctor Miles had made, or rather the hints 
which he had thrown out in regard to the education of his son, had 
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greatly exasperated him. He never liked it to be even hinted that he 


was wrong ; it was a sort of accusation which he never could bear ; and 
the worthy doctor would have been permitted in patience to proceed with 
any other of Mr. Wittingham’s friends or enemies without the least in- 
terruption ; but it was natural that he should take fire in regard to his 
son. Why natural? it may be asked. For this reason, that the educa- 
tion of his son was associated intimately with Mr. Wittingham’s own 
vanity ; and the idea of his faults being owing to education, was a direct 
reflection upon Mr. Wittingham himself. : 

Doctor Miles, however, re ed none of these — ; and though 
the worthy magistrate desired him to stay, he declared he had no time, 
saying, 

vp Further discussion is out of the question. I have given you advice 
that I know to be kind, that I believe to be good. Take it, if you judge 
so; leave it, if you judge otherwise. Pursue what course you think best 
in regard to Sir John Slingsby ; but, at all events, do not attempt to in- 
fluence him, by pecuniary considerations ; for be assured that, although 
he may, by imprudence, have embasrassed his property, he has not arrived 
at that pitch of degradation which is only brought on step by step from 
the pressure of narrow circumstances, %and which induces men to forget 
great principles in order to escape from small difficulties. Good morning, 
Mr. Wittingham ;” and, without further pause, Doctor Miles quitted the 
room, and walked down stairs. «In the hall he met Mr. Wharton, the 
attorney, going up, with a somewhat sour and discontented face ; but all 
that passed between the two gentleman was a cold bow, and the clergy- 
man left the house in possession of the lawyer. — 


Cnap. XXI. 


Ir is a very unpleasant position indeed to be above your neck in the 
water, with another man holding fast by your collar, especially if it be 
by both hands. It may be a friend ma has so got you, it may be an 
enemy ; but the operation comes to pretty nearly the same thing in both 
cases ; and that the result is not at all an agreeable one, I say it boldly 
and without fear of contradiction ; for, although drowning is said to be 
accompanied by no real pain, and I have heard many half-drowned per- 
sons declare that it is rather pleasant than otherwise, yet that is only a part 
of the process, not the result; then again Sir Peter Laurie can witness, 
that there are multitudes of persons, who, after having taken one suffo- 
cating dip in Mother Thames, repeat the attempt perseveringly, as if 
they found it very delightful indeed; but still I contend that they have not 
come to the end of the thing, and, therefore, can give no real opinion. 
“ To lie in cold obstruction and to rot,” to become the prey of the lean, 
abhorred monster death, to separate from the warm tenement in which 
our abode on earth has been made, to part with the companionship of all 
the senses and sensations, the thrills and feelings, which have been our 
friends, our guides, our monitors, our servants, our officers in the course 
of mortal existence—this is the result of that tight pressure upon the 
cravat or coat-collar which we shrink from, when, with our head under 
the water, we feel the fingers of friend or enemy approaching too near the 
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organs of respiration. If the gentleman grasps our legs we can kick 
him off ; if he seizes our hands we can often shake him ihe ; but the 
deadly pressure upon the chest and neck ; the clinging, grasping energy 
of those small digits on the throat, when we find that, half a second 
more and life is gone, is perhaps as unpleasant a thing as often falls to 
the lot of mortal man to feel. 

Now Ned Hayward, I have endeavoured to impress upon the reader’s 
mind, was a brave, bold, determined fellow as ever lived. There was no 
danger he would not have fronted, no fate he would not have risked for a 
wa and worthy object. He was a good swimmer, too; but when after 
a headlong plunge into the water he felt himself undermost in the fall, out 
of his depth, his feet entangled in a weed, and the fingers and thumbs of 
Captain Moreton tight upon his throat, he was seized with an irresistible 

ropensity to knock him off by any means, even at the risk of losing 
bis prisoner. The first method that suggested itself was a straightfor- 
ward blow at his adversary, and that taking effect upon his chest was 
successful with a man half-drowned himself. His antagonist let go his 
hold, rose as fast as he could, dashed at the other bank, gained the ground 
and was off. Poor Ned Hayward, however, soon found that if he had 
freed himself from one enemy, he was still in the power of another. It 
is a terrible thing that a strong, powerful man, instinct with every energy 
and quality of high animal life, and, moreover, having an immortal soul, 
to be kept or parted with, should every now and then be completely at 
the mercy of a thin, pitiful, pulpy weed, which, to all appearances, might 
be broken or smashed in a moment. But moments are very important 
things, and the vis inertie a tremendous power. The weed made no 
attempt to hold the young gentleman, it neither grasped his legs, nor 
clasped his knees, but it was carried by the current around the ankles of 
Ned Hayward, and there, somehow or other, it stuck fast, preventing him 
from moving ; in fact, it was like many a great politician (in the world’s 
opinion), who operate many great changes upon their neighbours by 
mere vis inertia, waiting till the tide of circumstances brings them to 
action, and then holding fast to a particular point till all opposition is 
drowned. 

Such had well-nigh been the case with Ned Hayward; for what little 
strength he had left was nearly expended in the blow he gave to —_ 
tain Moreton ; and when he found that his feet were entangled in the 
weed which would not have snapped a single gut-line with a May-fly at 
the end of it, his powers did not suffice to tear himself away. This his- 
tory, as far as he was concerned, seemed likely to come to a hasty conclu- 
sion, when suddenly he found a strong hand grasp his arm just below the 
shoulder, and give his whole frame a vehement impulse towards the sur- 
face of the water. ‘The next instant he saw, heard, breathed, once more; 
and before he had time to do either of these things above a second, he 
found his right elbow leaning on the bank, and Mr. Beauchamp, who 
was not very well aware whether he was dead, alive, or half-drowned, en- 
deavouring to draw him up on the bank. To use the words of the poet, 
in a very indecent episode of a very chaste and beautiful poem— 


One stupid moment motionless he stood ; 


but the next puff of the right element which went into his lungs recalled 
all his activity, and up he jumped on the bank with a spring which asto- 
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nished ener es made Isabella Slingsby draw back, and brought 
faint colour into Mary Clifford's cheek. The glow was accompanied by 
a smile, however, which showed that this re of Ned Hayward’s stij] 
active powers was not unpleasant to her. 

The first thing the young officer did, however, was to shake Mr, 
Beauchamp warmly by the hand, exclaiming, 

“ Upon my life you were just in time—it was nearly over with me--] 
could not have stood it half a minute longer. Every thing was turning 
green, and I know that’s a bad sign.” 

The next thing was to pick up his fishing-rod and tackle, crying, as he 
raised them from the ground, 

“He has frightened away that big old trout; I should have had him 
in another second ; I may have to walk half an hour more before I find 
such another ; I could see him eyeing the fly all ready for a rise.” 

“ But who was the gentleman ?” 

“ What was the quarrel about ?” 

“Why did you seize him ?” demanded Isabella, Mary, and Beauchamp, 
all together. 

Let the reader remark, that each framed his question differently. 

*‘ That is the man who fired the shot into the window last night,” re- 
plied Ned Hayward, looking curiously at the fly upon his hook ; and two 
of his companions instantly turned. their eyes in the direction which Cap- 
tain Moreton had taken, with a look of alarm. as if they feared he would 
fire another shot from the bushes amongst which he had disappeared. 
Beauchamp, for his part, cast down his eyes and said nothing—not a 
word! Nay more; ” shut his teeth close and drew his lips over them, 
as if he were afraid he should say something ; and then, after a moment's 
pause, he turned to Ned Hayward, saying, 

“Had you not better give up this dishing, come up to the house and 
change your clothes ?” 

“Oh dear no,” cried Ned Hayward, ‘‘on no account whatever; I'll 
catch my fish before twelve o’clock yet ; and very likely have the very 
fellow that our plunge scared away from here. Do you know, Beau- 
champ, it is sometimes not a bad a to frighten a cunning old speckled 
gentleman like this, if you find that he is suspicious and won’t bite. | 
have tried it often, and found it succeed very well. He gets into a fuss, 
dashes up or down, does not know well where to stop, and then, out of 
mere irritation, bites at the first thing that is thrown in his way. Come 
along and we shall see. He went down, I think, for I had an eye upon 
him till he darted off. 

“But you are very wet, too, Mr. Beauchamp,” said Isabella. “If 
Captain Hayward is too much of an old campaigner to change his clothes, 
I do not see why you should neglect todo so.” 

“For the best reason in the world, my dear Miss Slingsby,” replied 
Beauchamp, “ because I have no clothes here with which to change these 
I have on. 

“ But there are plenty at the house,” replied Isabella, eagerly. 

“ But I am afraid, they would not fit,” replied Beauchamp, laughing ; 
“Tam in no fear, however ; for I am as old a campaigner as Captain 
Hayward.” 

“ Let us move about, at all events,” said Mary Clifford; and following 
Ned Hayward down the stream, they watched his progress, as he, intent 
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tly — nothing but his sport, went flogging the water, to see 
~ a he could obtain. Three or four very large trout, skilfully hooked, 
artistically played, and successfully landed, soon repaid his labour; but 
Ned Hayward was not yet satisfied, but, at length, oad abruptly, 
and held up his finger to the others as a sign not to approach too 
near. He was within about twenty yards of a spot where the stream, 
taking a slight bend, entered into sort of pass between two low 
copses, one on either hand, composed of thin and feathery trees, 
the leaves of which, slightly agitated by the wind, cast a varying 
and uncertain light and shade upon the water. The river, where 
he stood, was quite smooth ; but ten steps further it fell over two or 
three small plates of rock, which scattered and disturbed it, as it ran, 
leaving a bubbling rapid beyond, and then a deep, but rippling pool, 
with two or three sharp whirls in it, just where the shadows of the leaves 
were dancing on the waters. Ned Hayward deliberately took the fly off 
the line and put on another, fixing his eye, from time to time, on a 
particular spot in the pool beyond. He then threw his line on the side 
of the rapid next to him, let the fly float down with a tremulous motion, 
kept it playing up and down on the surface of the foam, with a smile 
upon his lips, then suffered it to be carried rapidly on into the bubbling 
pool, as if carried away by the force of the water, and held it for a 
moment quivering there; the next moment he drew it sharply towards 
him, but not far. There was an instant rush in the stream, and a sh 
snap, which you might almost hear. The slightest possible stroke of the rod 
was given, and then the wheel ran rapidly off, while the patriarch of the 
stream dashed away with the hook in his jaws. The instant he paused, 
he was wound up and drawn gently along, and then he dashed awa 
again, floundered and splashed, and struck the shallow waters with his 
tail, till, at length, exhausted and half-drowned, he was drawn gradually 
up to the rocks ; and Ned Hayward, wading in, landed him safely on 
the shore. 

“This is the game of life, Miss Clifford,” he said, as he put the trout 
of more than three pounds’ weight into the basket. ‘‘ Rendered cautious 
and prudent by some sad experiences, we shrink from every thing that 
seems too easy of attainment, then, when we find something that Fate’s 
eunning hand plays before our eyes as if to be withdrawn in a moment, 
we watch it with suspicious but greedy eagerness, till we think a moment 
more will lose it for ever, then dart at it blindly, and feel the hook in our 

aws.” 
Mary Clifford smiled, and then looked grave ; and Isabella laughed, 
exclaiming, 

“The moral of fly-fishing! And a good lesson, I suppose, you mean 
for all over-cautious mammas—or did you mean it was a part of your 
own history? Captain Hayward, retrospective and prophetic ; or was it 
@ general disquisition upon man ?” 

“Tam afraid man is the trout,” said Beauchamp; “and not in one 
particular pursuit, but all: love, interest, ambition, every onealike. His 
course and end are generally the same.” 

“ That speech of yours, fair lady, was so like a woman,” said Ned Hay- 
ward, turning to Miss Slingsby; “if it were not that my hands were wet, 
I would presume upon knowing you as a child, and give you a good shake. 
I thought you had been brought up enough with men, to know that they 
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are not. always thinking of love and matrimony. You women have but 
one paramount idea, as to this life’s concerns I mean, and you never hear 


any tha Py without referring it to that. However, after all, perhaps, it is 
nat : 
“ Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart. 
’Tis woman’s whole existence.” 

“ Too sad a truth,” replied Mary Clifford, thoughtfully; ‘“ perhaps it is 
of too little importance in man’s eyes; of too much in woman’s.” 

“And yet how terribly she sometimes trifles with it,” said Beauchamp, 
in a still gloomier tone. 

“Perhaps, you think, she trifles with every thing, Mr. Beauchamp,” 
rejoined Isabella; ‘but men know so little of women, and see so little 
of women as they really are, that they judge the many from the few: 
and we must forgive them; nevertheless, even if it be true that they do 
trifle with it, it is not the least proof that they do not feel it. All beings 
are fond of sporting with what is bright and dangerous: the moth round 
the candle, the child with the penknife, and man with ambition.” 

“« All mankind,” said Ned Hayward, “men and women alike, get mer- 
rily familiar with that which is frequently presented to their thoughts. 
Look at the undertaker, or the sexton, how he jests with his fat corpse, 
and only screws his face into a grim look when he has the world’s eye 
upon him; then jumps upon the hearse and canters back, to get drunk and 
joyous at the next public-house.” 

‘Hush! hush! Captain Hayward,” cried Isabella, “I declare your 
figures of speech are too horrible ; we will have no more of such sad 
conversation ; can we not talk of something more pleasant as we go 
back ?” 

“1 don’t know,” said Ned Hayward, “I am ina moralising mood this 
morning.” 

And as Isabella and Mr. Beauchamp walked on a little in advance to 
pass the narrow path, which only admitted two abreast, he continued in 
a somewhat lower tone, saying to Mary Clifford, 

“1 cannot get my spirits up this morning. The dangerous circum- 
stances of my good old friend, Sir John, vexme much. Have you spoken 
to your cousin about them ? She seems wonderfully gay ?” 

“| have,” answered Miss Clifford; “ but it would aad a heavy weight, 
Captain Hayward, to sink her light heart. She promised to mention the 
matter to Mr. Beauchamp, too; but I rather imagine from what has oc- 
curred, that she had not done it.” 

“Oh, she has done it, depend upon it,” replied the young officer; “and 
that is what makes her so gay. But I must speak with Beauchamp my- 
self, and make the matter sure.” 

In the meantime, Beauchamp had walked on with Isabella; and there 
could be little or no doubt, in the minds'of any one who came behind 
them, that he was making love. Not that they heard a word that was 
said, no, not a single syllable, but there isa peculiar gesture associated 
with the making of love, by a gentleman at least, which distinguishes it 
from every other process. Beauchamp, as we have described him, was 
above the middle height ; but Isabella was not below it; and there was 
not the slightest occasion for him to bend down his head, in order that 
she might _ him distinctly, unless he had something to say which he 
did not wish others to hear likewise. He did bend down his er) how- 
ever, and said what he had to say in a very low tone; and, although he 
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did not stare her rudely in the face, yet from time to time he looked into 
her eyes, as if he thought them the crystal windows of the heart.- Isa- 
bella, on her side, did not bend her head ; she held it a little on one side, 
indeed, so as in the least perceptible degree to turn the fine small ear to 
the words that were poured into it; generally, however, she looked down, 
with the long fringes veiling the violet of her eyes, though from time to 
time she raised them at something that he said ; and when her look met 
his, they fell again. They had to cross over a little brook, and Beau- 
champ took her hand to help her over. He drew it through his arm 
when he had done, and there it rested for the remainder of the walk. 

Involuntarily, and almost unconsciously as they marked this, Mary 
Clifford and Captain Hayward turned to each other with a smile. The 
impulse with each was to see if the other had remarked it—a very simple 
impulse—but when their looks met, it made a more compound phrase ; 
and the anagram of the heart might read thus : 

“ May we not as well make love too?” 

It was a sore temptation; but the next instant Ned Hayward’s coun- 
tenance became exceedingly grave, and the warm healthy glow in his 
cheek grew a shade paler. 

If there was a struggle in his breast, it was brought to an end in about 
five minutes; for, just as they were climbing the side of the hill again, 
they were met by joyous old Sir John Slingsby, whose whole face and air 

nerally bore with it an emanation of cheerful content, which is usually 
supposed, bnt, alas! mistakenly to be the peculiar portion of the good and 
wise. . Thoughtlessness, temperament, habit, often possess that which is 
the coveted possession of wisdom and virtue; and often in this world the 
sunshine of the heart spreads over the pathway of him who neither sees 
his own misfortunes lying before him, nor thinks of the sorrows of others 
seattered around. 

“Ah, boys and girls, boys and girls!” cried the baronet, laughing, 
“whither have you wandered so long? I have done a world of business 
since you have ie gone, thank Heaven; and, thank Heaven, have left 
a-world undone; so I shall never, like Alexander, that maudling, drunken, 
rattle-pate of antiquity, have to weep for new worlds to conquer. Ned 
Hayward, Ned Hayward, I have a quarrel with you. Absent from eve- 
ning drill and morning parade without leave! We will have you tried 
by a court-martial, boy ; but what news have you brought? did you over- 
take the enemy? or was he too much for you? whither is he retreated ? 
and last, though not least, who and what is he ?” 

“On my life, Sir John, Ido not know who he is,” answered Ned Hay- 
ward. ‘‘ We have had two engagements, in which, I am fain to con- 
fess, he has had the advantage, and has retreated in good order both times. 
I shall catch him yet, however ; but at present I have not time to give 
full information; fr” 

“Not time, not time!” cried the baronet; “what the devil have you 
done with all your time, not to have half an hour to spare to your old 
colonel ?” 

“In the first place, my dear sir, I am wet,” replied the young officer, 
“for I have been in the water, and must change my clothes; but I have 
won my bet, however; I promised to catch the best trout in the river 
before noon; and there he is; match him if you can.” 

“Before noon,” exclaimed Sir John Slingsby, taking out his watch ; 
“twenty minutes past twelve, by Jove!” 
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a Ay but he has been caught twenty minutes,” said Ned Hayward, 
“I will appeal to all persons present.” 

“ Well, granted, granted,” exclaimed the baronet, “the bet’s won, the 
bet’s won. You shall change your clothes, make yourself look like g 
gentleman, and then tell the reverend com any your as 
bv, —e answered Ned Hayward, shaking his head; “ T have forty 

ings to do.” 

“ Forty things!” cried Sir John; “why I have finished two hundred 
and fifty, upon a moderate computation, within an hour and ten mi- 
nutes.” 

‘* Ah, my dear sir,” said the young gentleman, “but I have got to 
change my clothes, write a letter, speak two words to Beauchamp, talk 
for a quarter of an hour to Ste. Gimlet about his boy’s education, pack 
up some clothes, and be down at Tarningham in time for the coach to 
London, as well as to induce your butler to give me some luncheon and a 
glass of the best old sherry in your cellar.” 

“ Pack up some clothes!—coach to London!” cried Sir John Slingsby, 
in a more serious tone than he had yet used; “the boy is mad; his head 
is turned! Ned Hayward, Ned Hayward, what the devil do you mean, 
Ned Hayward ?” 

“‘ Simply, my dear Sir John, that some business of importance calls me 
to London immediately,” rejoined his young friend ; “ but I shall be down 
again to-morrow, or the next day at the furthest; and, in the meantime, 
I leave you horse and gun, fishing-tackle and appurtenances, which I give 
you free leave and licence to confiscate if I do not keep my word.” 

* Well, well !” exclaimed the baronet, “go along, change your clothes, 
and come and get some luncheon. I always thought you a great donkey, 
Ned, and now I think so more than ever, when I see you quit comfortable 

uarters for a dull stage-coach. Go along, I say, go along ; there’s the 
oor, which is always better said on the outside of a house than in the 
in.” 

“Thank you, Sir John ; but I must just speak a word with Beau- 
champ first,”’ replied Captain Hayward ; and taking his new friend's arm, 
he drew him a little on one side, while the baronet and the two ladies 
entered the house. 

“ T have got a favour to ask you, Beauchamp,” said Captain Hayward: 
“matters have got into a complication between myself and this young 
Wittingham, which may require a pistol-shot to unravel it. The 
fellow, who fired through the window last night, certainly rode his horse; 
I walked straight into his room, thinking I might find the man there. 
I told him the occasion of my coming ; he was insolent ; and | informed 
him civilly what I thought of him ; he demanded satisfaction ; and I 
replied, that if there was a gentleman in the county that could be found 
to act as his friend, I would do him the honour of meeting him. 
Business, which one of the two ladies will give you a hint of, if they 
have not done so already, calls me immediately to London. I have 
written to tell him so, but that I shall be down the day after to-morrow. 
In the meantime, I shall tell the people at the White Hart, if any one 
comes from him, to refer them to you. Arrange the affair, therefore, 
for me, should such be the case, and, remember, the earliest possible time 
and the quietest possible manner—Ill bring my pistols—but we must 
break off, here comes Sir John Slingsby again ; not a word to him on 
any account, there’s a good fellow ; and now let us talk of something else. 
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FRAGMENTS OF LIFE. 
By F. A. B. 


I 


A bitter cheat, and here at length it ends, 

And thou and I, who were to one another 

More closely knit than brother is to brother, 
Shall not be even as two common friends. 

Never again, within my breast, may grow 

The trust that has been basely lied away. 

Sadly and sorely must my spirit go 
Companionless through life’s remaining way 
Still by thy side, yet answering no more 

Each thought of thine, as in those days of yore, 
Far lonelier than they who ne’er have known 
The fellowship of love, I dreamt I knew. 
Unpitied by all others, to whose view 

A seeming false over my state is thrown 

Thus must I henceforth walk—beside thee—yet alone. 


II. 


Weep’st thou to see the ruin and deca 

Which Time doth wreak upon earth’s mighty things, 
Temples of gods and palaces of kings? 

Weep’st thou to see them crumbling all away? 

Oh, I could show thee such a woful ruin, 

As doth surpass the worst of Time’s undoing. 

A goodly city, not laid waste by years, 

But overthrown with sighs and sapp’d with tears : 
There was a palace in which youth did dwell, 

To which king’s mansions were a lowly cell, 

There was a glorious temple in whose shrine 

Love had a worship ceaseless and divine, 

Hymens from that fane, like birds’ spring songs did rise, 
And incense sweet of willing sacrifice. 

Now all these lordly halls deserted be, 

Unknown to Hope and shunn’d by Memory. 


Ill. 


The fountains of my life, which flowed so free; 
The plenteous waves which, brimming, gushed along, 
Bright, deep, and swift, with a perpetual song, 
Doubtless have long since seemed dried up to thee. 
How should they not? From the shrunk narrow bed 
Where once that glory flowed, have ebbed away 
Light, life, and motion, and along its way 

The dull stream slowly creeps, a shallow thread ; 
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Fragments of Life. 


Yet at the hidden source, if hands unblest, 
Disturb the wells whence that sad stream takes birth, 
The swollen waters once again gush forth— 


Dark bitter floods rolling in wild unrest. 


IV. 


One after one, the shield, the sword, the spear, 
The panoply that I was wont to wear— 

My suit of proof, my wings that kept me free— 
These, full of trust, deliver’d I to thee. 

When, through all time, we swore that side by side 
We would together walk. I since have tried, 

In hours of sadness, when my former life 

Seem’d better than this paltry wasting strife, 

To wield my weapons bright, and wear again 

My shining armour and strong wings—in vain, 
My hands See lost their strength and skill—my breast 
Beneath my mail throbs with a faint unrest— 
My pinions trail upon the earth— my soul 

Fails ‘neath the heavy curse of thy controul. 

All that was living of my hife has fled, 

My mortal part alone is not yet dead. 

But since my nobler gifts have all been thine, 
Trophies and sacrifices for thy shrine, 

Wound not the breast that stripped itself for thee 
Of the fair means God gave it to be free; 

At least have mercy, and forbear to strike 

One without power to strive or fly alike, 

Nor trample on that heart which now must be 
Towards all defenceless—most of all towards thee. 


Vv. 


I dream I see thy form, with frantic clasp 

My longing arms are round the phantom thrown ; 
It melts, it withers in my empty grasp. 

1 wake—I am alone, oh, Heaven, alone. 


I dream I hear thy voice, I start, and rise, 

And listen, till my soul grows sick—in vain : 
The wind flies laughing through the starry skies, 
And, save my throbbing heart, all’s still again. 


Oh, wilt thou ne'er return? can no one day 
Bring back those blessed hours that fled so fast ? 
‘Dost thou not hear me moan my life away ? 


Hast thou forsaken me ?—Thou hast ! thou hast ! 
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THE LAST BALL AT THE TUILERIES. 


AsouT seven o'clock on the fourteenth of last month, my friend, the 
fdgetty old Countess de Popincourt, all ready flounced and beturbaned, 
bejewelled, pearl-powdered, and rouged, entered my drawing-room at the 
hotel where I was staying, and where I was quietly finishing my solitary 
dinner, and helping out digestion with Dumas’s last novel, never dreamin 
ton fidgetty “ee was sae in the threat which she had uttered 
in the morning of coming to fetch me to accom her to the monster 
ball at the Tuileries. Py “ihe 

‘* Now, this is too bad,” she exclaimed, in a sort of comical , at 

reeiving my surprise at her ap ce at this early hour; ‘ who but a 
Fold, phlegmatic, at Fare idowemnel could be iki of eating and 

inking at a moment like this? Up—quick—get ready, for Heaven’s 
sake! we shall be late as it is.” 

“ Tt cannot surely yet be time?” I said, in guilty alarm. 

‘“‘ Look, unbeliever,” said the countess, as she drew aside the curtain 
of the window looking into the Rue de Rivoli, and disclosed to view the 
endless line of dazzling lamps, appended to: carriages waiting a la file 
almost as far as the Champs Elysees! I was dumb-foundered ; but there 
was no time to waste in excuses, and I hastened to finish my toilet 

n, by the way, at two o'clock in the day, for the coiffeur had no 
other hour disengaged, which alone ought to have excited my suspicions), 
while the dear fidgetty old countess betook herself quietly to the 
walnuts and oranges on the table, and also to the last volume of 
“ Monte Christo,” which I had left upon the sofa. 

I absolutely hated her as I withdrew, shivering, to my room, to 
undergo the miseries of dressing, which consisted in replacing my warm 
peignoir by a low, thin dress, with short sleeves, which made my teeth 
chatter as I gazed upon it. However, “needs must when » and 
the sharp voice of my fidgetty friend was certainly more shrill than 
ever, as she called out every now and then, “ Allons, depéchons-nous !” 
“ Allons, ne nous arrivons pas!” In less time than it would have taken 
me in England to put on my bonnet and shawl, did I find myself fully 
equipped, and in a few minutes seated ee a with the countess, 
waiting patiently at the tail of a long line of fellow-sufferers, which now 
seemed to have lengthened, in a straight direction, as far as the Barriére 
de St. Etoile, while from every cross-street flowed a tributary stream of 
carriages, swelling the tide, which crept onwards with tedious slowness 
towards the gate of the palace. This latter point once gained, however, 
the rest became an easy task, and we were soon set down in the d 
vestibule to the left of the clock tower, from whence, disencumbered 
of our wraps, we entered a kind of salle dattente, to which a line 
of business-looking desks, with spruce clerks behind, gave the air of 
a cabinet affaires. We presented our invitations to one of these 
ee, who, having verified the names therein with those upon his 

ks, allowed us to pass, and we ascended the grand staircase. The 
gallery, lighted by a thousand tapers (aided by five hundred lamps fed 
with oil, by the way), is, I think, one of the finest sights which can be 
presented by any palace in Europe, and I would willingly have lingered 
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long to admire the grandeur of the scene, but the fidgetty tormentor 
hurried me forward. She had no eye for the picturesque, and leaving 
all the splendouxs of. the gallery to the contemplation ofthe crowd by 
which it was already filled, she passed, with nervous agitation, into the 
edlle des maréchaux, where, uttermg a) low cry, she seudded along the 
pene oaken: floor, swiftly and noiselessly, as though she had been 

on air; and sank upon the raised bench nearest the door of the 
throne-room, exclaiming, 

“ be praised! this seat has been im my mind’s eye the whole 
day long: durimg my nap after dinner I dreamt of it, and we have got 
it at last! Little did I think, when I found you at seven o'clock quietly 
eating, that we should be so fortunate as to secure it after all !” 

I was not long in perceiving the justness of her fears, for scarcely 
had we taken our seats when the room began to fill, and I could desery 
many an envious glance directed towards us by the imitiated, as they 
passed, vexed and Tetappeisited; to seek some less favoured position. 

It was nearly half-past eight before the lightig-up of rooms was 
completed ; and yet, by that time, had the company increased to such a 
dense mass, that it was impossible for those unable to re seats to 
remain standing in one spot, they were compelled, like the damned souls 
in the “ Hall of Eblis,” to wander up and down, jostled hither and 
thither in. restless misery, or driven forward by the pressure of others 
miserable as themselves. 

It was curious’ to observe the contrast afforded by the different. groups 
as they passed before us in this Sabbath-round. Costumes of all coun- 
tries, uniforms of all ranks, were there—the glittering jacket and em- 
broidered fez of the Egyptian jostled the sober green of the academician; 
the Hungarian tunic and braided dolman threaded their way among 
whole knots of the glaring scarlet coats and gold epaulettes of English 
officers. 

At nine o’clock there was a bustle to be observed about the throne- 
room, and presently an officer, by great effort and literally a force de 
bras, made a passage wide ound to admit two persons abreast (pro- 
vided they were thm). Many were the fearful consequences of this 
imprudent measure ; some of the —s gentry literally rolled upon the 
knees of the fair occupants of the benches, and the fat son of Ibrahim 
Pacha quietly sat himself down upon the lap of the countess, until the 
termination of the struggle, then rose, and without any apology walked 

away. It was in the midst of this bazarre, this pushing, hauling, 
screaming, laughing scene (for the French never lose their good-humour), 
that the royal family entered, looking as noble and benevolent as every 
royal family ought to look, and bowing and smiling graciously right and 
left, as, by dint of great address and patience, they managed to thread 
their way to the benches allotted to . Immediately at their heels 

d in the whole squadron of the ambassadors—ma foi! they were 
eft to fight for it, and so they did most valiantly, until they all got 
seated except one ; nobody could tell me from what court this little am- 
bassador had come; but there he stood, for some time, without the pale 
of (his) society, far from the company of his peers, in warlike attitude, 
leaning against the doorway, unable to advance or recede a single step! 
As soon as the royal’ party were seated, the music struck up, and the 
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first ille was formed. The eight youthful members of the 
eae dined ie wots” an 

It asa sight to behold the acacenanaiioncesnnek anni Sip 
which ng to participate in the inspiration of the seene, nod- 
ding his Keatic seve tciocuets ca wba the movements of the 
dancers with evident delight. Every now and then he would stoop down 
and whisper some remark in the ear of Madame Adelaide, which she in 
her turn would communicate to her neighbour, and the smiles and nods 
would run along the whole benel in assent to the king’s observation. 
The king may well be proud of his family—the finest royal house in 
Europe. Healthy and vigorous, both in mind and body, they are more- 
over “handsome enough to be the children of some poor lieutenant.” 
Even the Bonapartiste enragée at my elbow was forced. to confess this. 
To me there was immense interest in watching the progress of this royal 
quadrille, and I was led to follow the theory of that. German an ig pn 
who defers his judgment. of a man until he has seen him paycr! Here 
there was ample food for speculation, and the future government of 
France might be studied in the diversity of capers and jeté-batues of the 
future regency. The Duke de Nemours gliding with timid and embar- 
rassed step—hesitating—retreating through the mazes of the unattain- 
able pastoral, smiling good-humouredly at his own awkwardness, yet 
shrinking from the smiles of others, gave me the idea of a man of clever 
and satirical humour, yet. of such strangely timid nature, that he would 
never dare incur eriticism, even that of he whom he might despise. 
Rely upon it, the Press will be shackled during his “regency ;” the Tuileries 
closed against the inspection of strangers—yes, the en avant deux so 
badly executed makes me fear that there be more retrogade than 
advancement during his government—mind, I am speaking entirely ac- 


cording to the theory of the German philosopher. 
The Duc Stadio shuffles mit an in his short unequal steps ; he 


hurries in the figures, and has to wait until the measure is completed, 
The war in Algiers will continue, but Abd el Kader will not be taken ; 
there will be boldness in the mighty yen but too great. precipitation, 
and no discretion (“the better part of valour”) in the execution. 

The Duc de Montpensier walks leisurely and with something like in- 
difference through the intricate mazes of the dance, nevertheless his eyes 
wander right and left, seeing who is gazing at his movements, and the 
deep sigh when all is over, expresses plainly that he was greatly worried 
at this public display, and that he is inwardly thankful to the gods 
that it was no worse. He will be ever studious of appearances, keeping 
aloof from observation ; caution and prudence will be the characteristics 
of his counsels. How angry was I that Joinville was not there! I should 
have loved to know by my theory whether poor England would run 
great risk in case of his projected attack, and whether the Gomer would 
ever come up the Thames. I could have told it at once had I seen him 
sisol and balancé. 

The princesses are all, without exception, charming. The Princess 
Clementine, by her fair comely figure and fine open countenance, pre- 
sented a striking contrast to the fairy-like form of the Duchess d’Aumale, 
who glided about a very sylph, scarcel og to touch the ground. 
There is a strong likeness to Louis Philippe in the Princess Clementine, 
every thing about her—hair, eyes, complexion, all partake of the same 
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rich nature. Thon: e vlty and -humour in every look, and ye 
when she began to dance, — in a moment thet her ta Fa 
had no mean share in the household government. 

Now come we to the pearl, the flower of princesses, the enfant gatée of 
the family—the fair Princess de Joinville—who realises all our childhood’s 
dreams of the king’s daughters in the yan” tales! She is, indeed, lovely, 
and it was no wonder to see the queen and her royal spouse bend forward 
to catch a glimpse of her form as the dance led her now and then 
far from where they were seated. ‘There is an impassioned melancholy 
expressed in her beautiful countenance which interests the beholder, and 
makes him sad in spite of himself. There was a touching remembrance 
of her clime and country in the wreath of cactus which bound her fore- 
head, and in the bunch of the same rich and scentless flower which adorned 
her bosom; there was memory of the tropics, too, in the dark braids of 
hair brought low upon the brow, and in the undulating carriage, the elas- 
tic tread, which can never be either lost by the daughters of her country, 
or acquired by Europeans. Her dancing was all in harmony with her 
style of beauty ; and I could tell all the scorn and fire of her character by 
the very manner in which she gave her hand to her partner—it was a 
gesture worthy of Queen Cleopatra. My companion, whose acquaintance 
with the royal family enables her to judge with accuracy, told me that 
my “theory” was correct in this instance. 

“The princess is quite an originale,” saidshe: ‘“ hers was a mariage 
d'inclination, and when the prince left her to go on his famous expedi- 
tion, she was inconsolable, remaining for several hours each day seated 
under a certain tree in the park of St. Cloud, with her head and face co- 
vered according to the fashion of the widows of her country—without 
speech, without motion, resisting every effort made by her kind-hearted 
sisters to comfort her. The king laughed at the childish sorrow, and said 
it would soon pass away; but the queen sighed. Her exclamation I 
shall never forget, ‘ Hélas, la pauvre enfant! She has yet to learn that 
life is not one long bright holiday!’ It was her husband's command alone 
which had power to rouse her from this apathy of grief. She sought oc- 
cupation and diversion according to his wishes, but she would not appear 
in public until his return.” 

Originale! I should think she was, indeed, in France! The other 
side of the quadrille presented a strange mixture ; those who by dint of 
pushing and elbowing a passage through the crowd had succeeded in ob- 
taining a place, were now in their turn condemned to undergo the in- 
spection of those left to repose, and it was a curious study to observe 
how this scrutiny was borne—the precipitation of some, the languor 
and mincing gait of others. It must have been a severe trial to those 
engaged, for none seemed at their ease. There was but one individual 
upon whom neither the presence of royalty nor the tittering of the crowd, 
nor the heat, nor the pressure, seemed to have the least effect, M. D——, 
the terror of all the youthful candidates for waltz or quadrille, he who is 
known by the sobriquet of the “marquis.” 

With him dancing has long ceased to be a pastime—it has become & 
passion, a fureur. Sometimes he grows pale with the frantic efforts 
which he is compelled to make in order to give full effect to his bold 
entrechats. His attire is that worn by the courtiers of Marie Antoinette. 
Upon this occasion it consisted of a violet-coloured velvet coat, richly em- 
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broidered in gold, a brocaded waistcoat covered with gold flowers, a lace 
cravat with floating ends and broad lace ruffles, white silk knee-breeches 
and stockings, with large paste buckles to his high-heeled shoes. It was 
with the greatest difficulty that the ladies could keep their serious looks, 
and I observed them, every now and then, retreat behind their fans to con- 
ceal the mirth to which his extraordinary antics gave rise. I pitied, with all 
my heart, the poor girl whose ill-fate and ignorance had led her to accept 
him fora partner. She seemed ready to sink into the earth with shame 
and vexation, and the tears were starting to her eyes while “the marquis” 
was making her pirouette and jump until she was quite exhausted. 

The whole scene appeared greatly to divert the king, who once or twice 
rose from his seat to gaze at the extraordinary feats of agility performed 
by “ the marquis,” laughing heartily as he spoke to the queen, evidently 
giving her a description of the wonderful performance; and all this time 
“the marquis,” enchanted to be the object of so much attention, frisked 
and capered yet the more. This singular individual is one of the lions of 
the ball-rooms of Paris, and I have seen him dance the cachouca with un- 
wearied perseverance, doing honour to seven encores in one evening, in 
obedience to the well-feigned admiration of some of the merciless wags of 
the company. Last season he danced almost every evening a dance of 
his own composition in the costume of Solomon the Great, accompanying 
himself on the tambour de basque. Hiscontortions in this pas seul were abso- 
lutely frightful, and I was glad to learn that he is henceforward to abandon 
this chef-d’ceuvre par ordonnance de médecin. His passion for the art of 
dancing has lately even stood in the way of his advancement. Rich and 
independent, and wishing for political distinction, he stood forth as candi- 
date at the last election. His position in the department, his wealth, his 
opinions, his family, all were approved of by the electors, and he was on 
the point of being chosen, when, in an unlucky hour, overcome bY the 
emotion caused by the event, he breathed forth his whole soul to the depu- 
tation of farmers and maitres de forge, sent to address him, and swore to 
them upon his honour that his only motive for getting into the Chamber 
was to relieve the abject state in which he found them, with regard to the 
holy science of dancing. He vowed that schools should be established, 
prizes should be danced for, professors instituted, and that this noble art 
should be retrieved from the neglect into which it had fallen! Judge of 
the surprise of the farmers and maitres de forge: they walked away with- 
out uttering a word, and in the evening a charivari of miners announced, 
with uncouth capers, that his rival was elected. 

When the quadrille was over, the company retreated, seeking an issue 
into the throne-room, where refreshments were in readiness; and that 
motion of the crowd, so unpleasant to the lookers-on, began before us. 

The glare of light, the drowsy hum, the over-stretched attention in a 
ball-room, always combine to give me a feeling of melancholy which I 
cannot describe, and upon this occasion it was rendered more invincible 
still by the associations which the very place conjured up. In spite of 
myself, I was led back to the memory of the terrific scenes which had 
passed in that very spot, where now all seemed so bright and gay ; and 
as the tears rushed to my eyes, I could not help expressing to my little 
friend my astonishment that people could dance and make merry in the 
very place where such dramas had been enacted, even in their own re- 
membrance. 
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* Bah! we are not aretrospective people,” returned she, rapping the lid 
of her snuff-box; “we neither learn nor forget ; to us experience is of little 


value. 

ad seam gm her sparkling eyes wandered over the com and 
suddenly seizing my wrist, she soliadened, “ Besides, there as Semen 
as terrible and y now performing beneath our eyes, if we did but 
choose to study them. Now, lookaround. I would lay youa wager that 
out of the five thousand individuals assembled here, there is not one whose 
history would not furnish forth the subject of a romance if the truth, the 
whole truth, were known by some—would give us goodly materials for a 
tragedy, may be, and a deadly one, too.” 

Her eye glanced towards the fair lady and the elderly gentleman who 
were passing through into the gallery, and I was just going to ask their 
names, when she was accosted by a horrid old fright in shabby and an- 
tique costume, an ugly pock-marked beetle-browed cuistre, who, with a 
low bow and lamentable voice,j asked news of her “chére santé,” and 
then hobbled off—too late, however, for the objects of my attention were 
already lost to sight. 

** T hope you observed the person who just now spoke to me,” said the 
countess: “ he is very remarkable.” 

“* Yes, for ugliness.” 

“Just so,” returned she, drily, “and for other things besides; he is the 
last knight of Malta now in existence.” 

“Indeed! but I dislike him nevertheless ; he has, I am sure, prevented 
my hearing one of the interesting tales you were just going to tell me.” 

“Bah! how do you know that?’ exclaimed she, looking me in the face 
so sharply that my eyelids winked again. 

+ thy, you talked of deadly tragedies, of fearful dramas, and you 
looked éwice towards a fair lady and an elderly gentleman.” 

“ Ah, true, true, M. and Madame de Versac, who passed us just now.” 

“ What! they are not lovers, then ?” 

“Psha, they have been wedded these twenty years !” 

“ Nimporte ! I know their story is interesting, and but for that old 
fright, you would have told it now.” 

“ And who tells you that the history of ‘that old fright’ is not just as 
interesting as that of the Versacs ?” 

“Perhaps even more so.” 

. © At this moment, for it was here on this very spot—tenez, you would 
almost be in love with that ‘old fright,’ if you were but to learn his 
history.” 

* Gh, tell it then by all means,” exclaimed I, laughing ; “the age of 
miracles may be renewed in my favour.” 

‘You may laugh,” resumed the countess, speaking this time seriously, 
“but so it is, and the peace of mind of that old fright, as you are pleased 
to call him, might create the greatest envy in many who now seem 80 
much more gay and happy than himself. He is the Baron de Caudys, 
and you must believe me, in preference to the evidence of your own eye- 
sight, when I tell you that he was one of the handsomest cavaliers at 2 
court where all were remarkable for personal beauty. He was, more- 
over, riche, so that you can imagine that his appearance 1 
the household of Marie Antoinette was hailed with raptures by all who 
had daughter, sister, niece, aunt, or even mother—for that sometimes 
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happened—to marry. He was a great favourite with the , 
above all things, loved an elegant and graceful tournure 7 arse 
you will repent it), .a distinction for which the Baron de Caudys was 
remarkable. With these advantages, you may‘readily imagine that the 
poor baron was beset on all sides with offers and propositions of marriage, 
and scarcely a day passed by without some new parti being found by 
offcious friends more suitable, more séduisant than any which liad been 
hitherto suggested. But the baron resisted all temptation of filthy luere, 
and said, in answer to every offer thus held out, that ‘his time was not 
yet come.’ However, like many great heroes, it became one day evident 
that he had resisted so long but to fall at last. The fact was visible to all. 
The lovely widow, Madame de Linar, who just arrived from Burgundy 
with a poor dependent cousin, widow like herself, to ne a suit 
against ~ husband’s relatives, had won his heart, and caused him to 
— his days in attendance upon her slightest whims and caprices ; and 
fair lady had many, I assure you. Look through yonder doorway: 

ou can descry the very place where the queen was seated when the dis- 
closure of the love of the Baron de Caudys took place—a disclosure which 
electrified us all. There had been, as on this night, a grand gala at court-— 
a reception of some new ambassador in great state and ceremony. The 
official company had retired, and left the queen to the society of her inti- 
mates, and to the enjoyment of that ease and liberty always doubly prized 
by her majesty after any of these state receptions, so irksome and tedious 
to persons of her gay and thoughtless temper. We had been playing at 
all the wild games which Marie Antoinette loved so much—the diable 
boiteux, the guerre patirpuu, la mer agitée—which had been left as 
a legacy to the court by Madame du Barri. The queen held the forfeits, 
and when the games had ceased, she loved to call them over, and in 
badinage always managed to give some sly coup de patte to the courtiers 
in the ¢mpossible tasks which in ‘ malice’ she allotted tothem. In ourman- 
ner of playing forfeits you must know that much of the mirth is caused by the 
fertility of fancy displayed in the vention of the penances, and the queen 
dearly loved to exercise her ingenuity in the imagination of the impossible 
tasks to her courtiers. They were always chosen with some sly allusion 
to the different foibles of the penitent, Madame Jules de Polignac always 
whispering the name of the person to whom the gage touché belonged. 
On the evening in question 1 myself heard the whisper—‘ Le Baron de 
Caudys, the enemy of love and marriage.’ ‘Oh, then we will torment 
him,’ said the queen, and then called aloud, ‘ De trois choses !une—to 
take the moon with his teeth, to show me his marriage contract, or to name 
aloud the fairest lady in the room.’ M. de Caudys drew forward with a 
peculiar smile upon his countenance to claim his forfeit—the Cross of St. 
‘Louis, which he had taken from his buttonhole. A murmur of laughter 
ran round the room at the supposed coincidence of the sentence with the 
person on whom it had been pronounced, when, to the surprise of all he 
approached the queen, and, falling on one knee, drew from his pocket a 
roll of parchment which he presented to her majesty, exclaiming ima 
clear voice and with an irresistible grace, as he bent low over the fair ‘hand 
extended towards him with gracious condescension, ‘ I were indeed a truant 
knight did I execute, and to the very letter, but one of my re 
royal.commands ; here is my marriage contract, which needs but royal 
signature to render it complete, and as for the fairest lady in the company, 
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there can be but one opinion on that score.’ He looked around the room, 
as if in doubt, and then gazed once more upon the queen while he added, 
firmly, ‘her name is Antoinette.” The queen blushed—I never could tell 
with what sentiment. There was a murmur of surprise throughout the 
company, and the Madame de Linar, whose name was Rosalie, pale with 
vexation, pushed back her seat with such violence that she almost crushed 
the poor dependent cousin standing against the wall. ‘You are ever in 
the way, Toinon,’ exclaimed she, peevishly. The queen started at the 
name and glanced towards Madame de Linar, then downwards at the paper 
which she held, and, as her eye ran over its contents, said in her own 
sweet voice, from which had passed now all trace of agitation, ‘M. de 
Caudys, will you permit our mutual friends to unite with me in congratu- 
lating you upon this happy prospect? And without waiting for his 
answer she read aloud from the paper:—‘Contrat de Mariage—entre 
Guillaume Amadeée de Germenil, Baron de Caudys, et Dame Antoinette de 
Laval, veuve de Sieur Henri Comte de Rozan.’ With one single move- 
ment the whole assembly turned to the poor little widow, who still stood 
humbly leaning against the wall behind the chair of her proud relative. 
At a sign from the queen M. de Caudys stepped towards her and brought 
her to the feet of her majesty, who kindly took her hand and kissed her 
on the forehead, then said in a low sweet voice, ‘I give you joy, madame, 
you have won the most galant homme, the bravest and the truest knight 
of my whole court. Ladies and gentlemen, we will have the king's 
violins and grand jeu to-morrow night, for the signing of the contract. 
And now, bon soir, 2 demain ; we all have need of rest, farewell, farewell.’ 
She disappeared through that very door against which Lord Cowley is 
leaning now, and the company withdrew. The contract was signed with 
all the due forms and ceremonies on the morrow, and the story became a nine 
days’ wonder, like so many other ‘astounding’ events, and then was forgotten.” 
The countess paused : she was again looking towards the thin frail form 

of Madame de Versac, who was re-entering the room leaning on her 
husband’s arm, and immediately behind them walked M. de Caudys him- 
self. Certainly he is very ugly, and I felt so angry with myself at the 
interest which I had felt concerning him and the fadle about his beauty 
and elegance, which I had been dupe enough to believe, that I could not 
help exclaiming with impatience, “‘ Well, countess, the miracle is not 
et accomplished; I see nothing so meritorious in the conduct of the old 
Licht, rich as you describe him, marrying a pretty woman in spite of her 

poverty—no such great sacrifice after all!” 
6 Wait a moment, I have not yet done.” 

“Tant pis,” thought I, for I was dying to kuow the history of 
Madame de Versac; “there is a conclusion to the romance.” 

“ Oh, I can guess it, M. de Caudys and the widow married and had 
heirs, who, fortunately for them, not being so ugly as himself, M. de 
Caudys took umbrage, and so ——” 

“ Peste! comme vous y allez!’ exclaimed the countess, laughing 
heartily ; “ nothing of the kind took place, my dear ; they were never 
married !” 

“ Ah!” said I, you are as base and artful in ‘plots’ as Eugéne Sue. 
However, go on : I listen.” 

“ This is the story. The Countess de Linar, the fair Rosalie, who had 
considered herself neglected and injured by the concealment of their en- 
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ment, furious and full of hate at the preference shown to her poor 
dent cousin, so worked and undermined their plans, throwing such 
obstacles in the way of a final settlement, that it was deemed advisable to 
_— the marriage until the utmost exigencies of the law had been 
uly appeased. Meanwhile, the uncle of M. de Caudys having been 
pointed ambassador to the court of England, it was decided that it 
would be better for the young baron to accompany him on his journe 
and remain in London until all the difficulties conjured up by the 
malice of Madame de Linar had peen set at rest. Of course there was the 
usual sum of grief on the part of the lady at the news of this approaching 
separation ; the prescribed quantity of oaths and protestations, and the 
due share of gratitude also, which latter sentiment was well earned by the 
baron; for ever since the day of the signing of the contract, he had esta- 
blished his fiancée in a mansion with a settlement and equipage suited to 
her future rank, not to her present poverty. Well, he set sail for Eng- 
land with his uncle, and there remained for some time—constant, faithful 
to his love—and looking forward to a long life of happiness. 

“‘ He was preparing to return when he was laid low by sickness, by that 
fell disease aa, sometimes not content with destroying the constitution 
of its victim, brands him as with a searing-iron for ever—small-pox in its 
most virulent form declared itself, and all the symptoms exaggerated by 
anxiety and disappointment brought him to the very verge of the grave. 
He recovered, however, though slowly and with difficulty, and it was, 
alas ! when he was saved that he suffered most. A glance at the mirror, 
to which with the terror natural to his situation, he hurried as soon as he 
was allowed to leave his bed, convinced him at once that henceforth he 
must depend upon his mind alone to acquire that favour which had 
hitherto been surrendered so readily to his personal appearance. It is sin- 

ar that from the first he relied not an instant upon the strength of 
mind of Madame de Rozan, nor yet upon her kindly feeling nor her gra- 
titude. His uncle, who knew the world, tried with the bland experignce 
of his age and character to comfort him. He knew that fortune and old 
association can do much, and inspired with the hope of calming the 
anguish of his nephew, he wrote to the fair Antoniette disclosing to her 
the fatal truth, and the horrid doubts and fears with which his misfortune 
had filled the mind of M. de Caudys. Her answer was all that could be 
desired, and it was with no little pride that the good old uncle handed the 
epistle to his nephew, bidding him dismiss all uneasiness from his mind. 
But the strong heart of M. de Caudys was not to be satisfied with idle 
words. He was resolved to be convinced by his own experience alone. 
Accordingly, under pretence of retiring to the country for a few days to 
facilitate the entire recovery of his health, without admitting any one to 
his confidence, he set off post for Paris. He arrived here on the very 
evening of the great ball given to the Archduke Joseph, and although sti 
suffering, he determined not to lose the o peony of testing the faith 
and affection of his mistress. He was both pleased and mortified at the 
game time to find that he passed through the crowd of well-remembered 
faces unknown and unregarded. Who, in fact, could have recognised in 
the swollen limbs, the scorched and bloated features, of the individual 
whose emotion contributed to render him even more repulsive, the gay and 
courtly cavalier who, but so short a time before, had been neni with 
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the tender notice of Marie Antoinette and the jealousy of M. de Nar- 
bonne? What must have been his sensations when his eye first discovered 
among the bevy of beauties seated near the queen, the object of his ado- 
ration, no longer humbly placed behind to serve as girl to her brilliant 
cousin, but now m her turn surrounded by flatterers covered with jewels, 
gay with the consciousness of beauty}? He dared not trust himself to 
gaze, lest his resolution might fail him, but walked towards the queen. 
At the name, when pronounced by the chamberlain, she started slightly, 
and glancing at the person thus announced, she finished the conversation 
upon which she was engaged when thus interrupted, then turned to the 
baron, and asked him if the Baron de Caudys, then in England, was any 
relation of his ?” 

“<* Yes, madame, @ very near one,’ was the answer, in a broken voice. 

‘“** Tant mieux, monsieur,’ responded the silver tones of the queen, “je 
vous en fais mon compliment, and turning to the person with whom she 
had been speaking before, she renewed her conversation without taking 
further heed of the baron, who humbled and mortified to the very quick, 
withdrew at once. He felt that his martyrdom had now commenced, but 
he was resolved to proceed even though his heart should be torn in the 
fearful struggle he had yet to undergo. At once he turned to Madame 
de Rozan, and slided over the polished floor towards where she was seated. 
_ She did not greet him with any token of recognition, she did not bow, she 

did not even smile, but turned away almost with disgust as he requested 

her hand for the next minuet. She was engaged, and the second still 
en and the next after that engaged again; in short, ‘ she was en- 
nearly the whole evening,’ and she bent down to look with eager- 
mess into her calpin, merely to avoid meeting the hard glance of those 
discoloured blood-shot eyes ! 

“< No matter, I will wait until you are free,’ said he. 

“‘ The lovely widow pouted, but at length granted him the seventh, and 
the bowed and retired to hide his misery behind one of those columns beneath 
ithe gallery where the musicians are now stationed. Here he watched her 
movements with feelings no can describe. He saw at once that 
his case was pee ; ae a a was unmourned ; 4 am 
perhaps, even dreaded. And yet with strange pertinacity did he resolve 
os Gene up with his werent - and to widened tell threads and when 
the moment came to claim her promise, he was so overcome by emotion 
that he scarcely had power to stand. His whole frame thrilled as he took 
her passive hand to lead her to the dance, but she perceived it not : she 
was thinking of her own success and of her own ‘appearance, and of the 
manifest admiration of the young Chevalier de Pontac, who was dancing 
opposite to her in the same figure. 

“< Qnee or twice he spoke to her, but in vain, he could not for a single 
amstant claim her attention. His voice was ‘so on by his despair, 
that it struck not on her ear even as one which she had ever heard before. 
Her ‘heart was evidently not with him, or how should those accents have 
failed to recall him toher memory? ‘Nevertheless he hoped on until the 
ance was over ‘and he had led her to her seat, wondering whether she 
would address him in answer to the compliments he had, by great effort, 
been offering to her elegance and beauty. It was while he stood im 
gloomy doubt that the chamberlain passed hurriedly by, flying to execute 
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some order for the queen. Madame de Rozan caught him by the skirt, and 
i in his ear, but not so low as to escape the hearing of M..de 


8, 

“* Pray, for mercy’s sake, tell me who is this horrid rustre whose con- 

I have made? I saw you announce him, what is his name ?” 

“The chamberlain looked round carelessly, ‘Oh, that is the Baron de 
Caudys, some relation to yours, no doubt,’ said he, rushing forth upon 
his errand, while the unfortunate countess sank upon the shoulder of M. 
de Pontac, who was standing by her side, and swooned away! Ere she 
had recovered, M. de Caudys had disappeared; he fled none knew 
whither, and was lost sight of for many years. By deed par devant 
motaire he made over the whole of his fortune to Madame de Rozan, 
who, after having taken every step to discover his retreat, followed the 
advice of her friends ; accepted the generosity of her former lover ; ques- 
tioned not the source from which such good was all derived, and married 
the Chevalier de Pontac! More than n years elapsed ere the Baron 
de Caudys reappeared amongst us,:with the title of Knight of Malta 
added to his name. None can tell what were his fortunes during that 
time ; he seemed to have acquired wealth, for his establishment and mode 
of life were on a princely footing. Some say that he turned pirate during 
all those years (the sabre-cut across his forehead gave rise to this report) ; 
some that he went to the woods of America and lived the life of the wild 
savage tribes. I have even heard it affirmed that the indelible tatooing 
of his skin is sometimes plainly visible through his silken hose.” 

The countess paused ; she had almost won her wager, for after all I had 
felt deeply interested in the story of M. de Caudys, and in spite of preju- 
dice, caught myself glancing eagerly above the multitude of heads in search 
of the very ugliest amongst them all. But I saw him not again; he 
had, according to his usual custom, made one tour of the apartments and 
then retired, and I was fain to content myself with the memory of those 
features which no longer appeared to me so very ugly or so very repul- 
sive. The countess understood what was passing in my mind. 

“ Remark,” said she, “this story is true—not a word exaggerated. M. 
de Caudys is old, and it may be forgotten by those who have only heard 
it from the contemporaries of his youth, but I remember the occurrence of 
all that I have been telling you as well as if it had taken place but 
yesterday.” She took a pinch of snuff, and added, “Thus you see, the 
very first person upon w our attention fell has furnished a subject 
which might be worked out into a tale of as much power and passion as 
any of those provided for us by antiquity. Believe me, there are many 
such beneath our eyes.” ‘ 

“Ah!” exclaimed I, catching at the idea, ‘‘and Madame de Versac—” 

“ Hush!” exclaimed she, “hers is a story of a different nature, too dark, 
too fearful for such a place at this; but I have given you one of constancy 
in man, this is constancy in woman—more pure, more devoted than even 
M. de Caudys.” 

She took another pinch of snuff, I stretched my ears to listen, when to 
my great disappointment she jumped off the bench, where we were stand- 
ing, and dragging me with her without explanation exclaimed, 

“Look, M. de Rumigny is moving, if we do not get at once to the door 
of the supper-room, we shall not be seated until the very last.” 

We hurried among the crowd of ladies already assembled before the 
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420 To a young Indian. 


door through which the queen was to and ere long the crowding and 
hing became so tremendous, that I inwardly thanked my friend for 
Rested hurried forward, even with the loss of ~ story. It was, indeed, 
a scene never to be forgotten, and many of the diamond-decked ladies as- 
sembled there would not have needed help or assistance in a mob of pois- 
sardes de la Halle. 1 was much pleased with the good-humoyr of M. de 
Rumigny, who merely requested, when the torrent was let loose upon him, 
that “the ladies would crush him to death if they thought fit, but entreated 
they would not jostle thequeen!” How could [help thinking at that moment 
of Queen Victoria, and of her stately entrance into the banquetting hall, 
and of her chamberlains and pages, and all the panoply of greatness with 
which she is surrounded on these state occasions. The supper in the Salle 
de Spectacle, is one of the finest sights that can be well imagined. Three 
thousand ladies all seated at one moment, the diversity of brilliant colours 
in their attire, the splendour of the jewels, the glare of light, the soft music, 
made the scene more like an infant’s dream of fairyland, than a living, 
breathing reality in this sober work-day world of ours. 
“Ts it not splendid?” exclaimed Madame de Popincourt, gazing around. 
“ Are you not thankful to be so well placed, so near the royal table ?”’ 
“T am, indeed,” I replied, “and should be more so still if, by your 
kindly haste, I had not been deprived of the story of Madame de Versac.” 
« Well, never mind, perhaps you may have it still, she will be at the 
concert here next week, I will tell you it then, and you will find you have 


not perdu pour attendre.” 
J . G. C. 








TO A YOUNG INDIAN. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


I. 


They say, fair Indian, in your land 

That love should be by flowrets spoken ; 
Oh, would I might the gift command, 

To woo you by so bright a token! 
Ah, teach me, Lalia, how to speak 

By these bright flow’rs I fling around thee, 
For words like mine are all too weak 

To say how much your beauty’s bound me. 


II. 


I only know I love the rose, 
Because it is the flower you cherish; 
You are the sun round which it glows, 
Without your smiles, ’twere left to perish ; 
Then say, bright beauty of the east, 
You'll be the idol shrined before me; 
And ne’er shall shrine boast truer priest, 
For, like a Brahmin, I'll adore thee. 
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ARRAIGNMENT AND DEFENCE OF TIME. 
BY AN OLD MAN. 


Post est Occasio calva—Opportunity is bald behind, say the Latins. 


Seize Time by the forelock, cry the Moderns sound: advice could you 


goax him up to you like a pony in a pasture, grapple him by his mane, 
t a halter round his neck, and lead him whithersoever you list. Suffer 
imself to be thus noosed? Not he! for though we read of the 
wings of Time, and the foot of Time, and the march of Time, the restive 
hippogriff will neither go backwards nor sideways, nor even stand still, 
80 that it isa complete waste of himself to expect him to do any thing 
but go forward. Commas, colons, and semicolons he may deal in, but 
never does he come to a full stop, and never will he be out of breath till 
the breath is out of him, and the insatiable Omnivorous is himself swal- 
lowed up in Eternity. Yet there are grave and reverend signors (I 
no Conservative hears me) who, forgetting Bacon’s aphorism that 
‘a froward retention of custom is the most perilous of all innovations,” 
would fain chain the present to the past, we put Time in the pound; 
about as wise and as safe a process as would be that of shutting up the 
steam in a boiler, and screwing down the safety-valve. 

No—old Chronos, Saturn, Time, call him by what name you will, will 
follow his own vagaries, and brook no domination, producing as many 
magical metamorphoses in his gyrations as a Thaumatrope. Sinners, 
when they can no longer practise their vices, will he convert into saints; 
saints when they can no longer resist temptation, will he turn into sin- 
ners ; friends will he acidulate into foes; and again sweeten into 
reconciled friends, of whose Judas kisses, saith the Spanish proverb, be- 
ware! Youth, beauty, strength, how doth the grim sergeant transmute 
and decompose them into age, ugliness, decrepitude! Like the dragon 
of Wantley, 


Houses and churches to him are geese and turkeys. 


Old Edax Rerum, as Horace calls him, has hardly swallowed a monarch 
before he gulps down his mausoleum. Already has his tooth gnawed off 
the outer skin of the pyramids, and ere long he will grind their bones as 
a digestive for those of Cheops and Cephrenes: and yet, ruthless tyrant 
as he is, he has occasional freaks and vagaries that almost assume a play- 
ful character. How shall we otherwise account for his sparing Cleopa- 
tra’s needle, so long after he had cut her thread of life, and standing 
godfather to what are emphatically styled ‘ Time-hallowed Institutions,”’ 
y they become superannuated and mischievous antitheses to the spirit 
of the age ? 

Rude old graybeard! why are we so aang! content to say that he is 
no respecter of persons ? specter! why, he is a general insulter of 
the whole human race-—a Mohawk, a Malay, who makes it his business ‘‘to 
run amuck at every thing he meets ;” an ungrateful misanthrope, who, 
after we have served his turn, and assisted him to carry on nature’s 
scheme by sacrificing to it the best years of our existence, leaves the frame 
which he has worn out to all the rewards and enjoyments of gout, 
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422 Arraignment and Defence of Time. 


dys psia, sciatica, palsy, paralysis, and superannuation. Really his non- 
chalance and assurance in playing this dishonest game, are stupendous, 
fn how cavalier his answer when the sufferer ventures to make a com- 
aint! 
° ‘My good friend, I must beg you will not trouble me: I have no 
further occasion for your services ; and if you don’t like old age, you have 
the satisfaction af aevinas then you. will soon be a from. it. by 
Well, there may be some comfort in that, however cold, but it does 
not render Time’s conduct less unfair, ungentlemanlike, and dishonour- 
able. C'est terrible de devenir chenille, aprés avoir été papillon—but 
what. cares old Chronos? He is bringing out fresh butterflies, and leaveg 
the old grubs to their fate. No, I have small respect for the swindling 
grageess wap, sm. ine ganbomion e of life, has changed me from a lissome 
equin to a lean and slippered pantaloon, and has imprisoned my co- 
lumbime in a sick-room. To speak out plainly, I believe Time to be a 
very stupid as well as malicious fellow, and have serious doubts whether 
he even knows. his own age, or his. place of Mirth, or the names of hig 
. That he is no conjuror, no Cdipus, no lifter of the mysterious 
veil from the statue of Isis, | am enabled. positively to assert. Over and 
over again have I called upon him to solve the great riddle of human 
existence—the ever-puzzling and never-answered. questions of “ Whence? 
—why ?—whither 2” over and_over again, when, saddened. by his silence, 
have i tulantly and passionately ejaculated, “‘ What then! can you tell 
me asin a; And from pole to pole, and from the spot. whereon I stood, 
even unto the antipodes, there has boomed up from. the many-peopled 
earth an inarticulate murmur of Babel tongues, which has gradually con- 
densed itself into a low and solemn echo of the word, “ Nothing !’’ These 
have been withering moments, but what cares the flinty-hearted old gen- 
tleman with the forelock? He is too busy in. welcoming: others to think 
of saying good-bye to me, and Shakspeare has told us that, 


Time is like a fashionable host, 

That slightly shakes his parting guest by th’ hand, 
But with his arms outstretch’d as he would fly, 
Grasps the incomer. 


Many are the men, besides musicians, who lose their time in keeping 
it, and at it only to kill it ; but as it is better to wear out than to rust 
out, so is even an idle occupation preferable to idleness.. Time is the ma- 
terial of life; to kill it, therefore, is pro éanto a moral suicide. Indis- 
putable is the fact that such idlers do sometimes actually die of the 
tedium vite brought on by inoceupation, and I would respectfully sub- 
mit that in these cares the coroner should be summoned, mB verdict be 
returned of felo de se. To bury them in a cross-road, however, would 
be inappropriate since, that locality is busy and bustling, and of service to 
the community. No, they should lie in a waste, for such they made of 
their time, with the inscription, “ Here sleeps one in death who never did 
any thing else in his lifetime, and who has now become what he always 
was—nothing.” And over the remains of this human weed should wave 
the vegetable weed “ that rots itself at ease on Lethe’s wharf,” and pop- 

ies, and darnel, and rank fumiter, and slothful fungus; and in order to 
ow the cause of his death, his grave should be overrun with idle thyme. 
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Burke once said, “that idleness was. the best gift God had bestowed’.on 
man ;” but he spoke of the industrious man who had earned a right: to 
repose by labour, who needed relaxation, and who enjoyed it in propor- 
tion as he had toiled for it. The poor man does notduly late the 
bet the ich (nen es nr ay nd eer, hh be a 0 
but.the rich: fae | a he not 
choose to acknowledge it, the — of his privileged i ines: » lel 
buzzards that we are! The most pitied: are cftem the mast enviable, the 
most envied the most pitiable. | 
~ Well, we have all a right to kill Time, for he is sure to kill us in. return 
—nay, he is killing-us every moment. We are all walking, with every~ 
thing that surrounds: us, in a funeral procession. Yonder: bright-eyed 
stream that seems to be leaping for joy, is only hurrying to: its burial- 
place—the ocean : those many-coloured vapours, floating with such am 
e of enjoyment towards the horizon, will soon be lost in the 
y depths of space; each bud and blossom, the embryo of a new 
, is at the same time the urn that will contain its ashes'; and yonder 
gorgeous bed of full-blown flowers, flaunting their gay bauners in the 
sun, while from floral pipe and trumpet and uplifted lips they pour a 
chorus of perfume on the air, what are they so triumphantly wlaiin 
but their own dead mareh? Another sun, and they are withered—gone ! 
Alas! all the life and beauty of to-day is but the dust of to-morrow. 
Time, our old enemy, soon shortens our existence by extending the child’s 
cradle to a coffin; dimples on. the cheek. of beauty are but anticipated 
wrinkles ; strength is debility’s usher, activity is the herald of decrepitude, 
the bloom of youth is death’s rouge. Yes, this omnivorous earth is but 
a vast and vaulted sepulchre, whose lamps are the sun and moon, wherein 
old Time, the universal grave-digger, has no sooner buried one genera- 
tion than his indefatigable spade is again thrust into the ground to pre- 
pare for its successor. Let but Time waltz the world a few more turns 
round the sun, and every thing that now breathes and lives will be dust, 
ashes, nothing! , 

Time, however, like a certain other calumniated personage, is not so 
black as he is painted. That he sometimes makes sad havoc with our 
bodies, entailing upon us all the ills that flesh is heir to, and only cutting 
off the entail by death, we have frankly admitted; but the good that the 
mind is heir to is enshrined in a sanctuary that he cannot violate. Trust 
not the songs, and madrigals, and mendacious ditties which pretend that 
when Time steals away our years he steals our pleasures too. No such 
thing! He only exchanges them, bartering the tumultuous and, too often, 
the vicious gratifications of the senses for the mental enjoyments that are 
ever calm, innocent, and endurmg. Granted, there are no new pleasures 
for an old man’s senses, and well may he dispense with them, well may he 
congratulate himself that he has survived the stormy age of the passions, 
that he has become a quiet spectator instead of an anxious actor in the 

at drama of life, for to the intellectual old man every to-morrow is a 
ridal day, which, by the ministry of hope, unites him to new delights 
and a new mistress. A well-regulated mind gairs all the enjoyments 
that the body loses, and thus human happiness, like a river, ee its 
arms with a wider and more loving embrace as it approaches the great 
ocean of eternity. 
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are ; y 
through the roughest hour,” and his ealing influences, both mental and 
corporeal, cannot be denied, even by his bitterest enemy. Worthy old 
gentleman! what a pleasure does he take in reconciling differences, in 
assuaging anguish, in removing impediments to the union of lovers, in 
making us forget our troubles, in improving wine, in cementing friend- 
ship, in giving us a statute of limitations to release us from our debts— 
even from the great debt of Nature! 

How carefully, too, does he give us warning of his progress and his 
proceedings ! Sinry man’s face is a time-piece, if he will but use an ho- 
nest mirror, for every true glass is an hour-glass. And the time-piece on 
the mantelshelf strikes a perpetual warning, if we would but listen to it, 
as it tolls the moments to their grave. Every tick is a knell, and of how 
much besides the rend moment? Hark! It is the stroke of midnight, 
the mysterious link that unites yesterday and to-day, the present and the 
past. Its sound is welcome, for it reminds me that there is a time for all 
things, even for ending an essay upon Time. _ 








ON A DEAD ROSE. 


IN A VOLUME OF UNPUBLISHED POEMS BY MISS G. FANNY ROSS. 
\ 


By Auaric A. Warts. 


I 


Nay, do not touch that faded flower, 
Albeit both scent and hue have flown; 
For it may still retain a power 
Some gentle heart may joy to own : 
Hidden beneath each withered leaf, 
A chastening spell, to Memory dear, 
May yield that burthened heart relief 
When Hore itself is sere! 


II. 


There let it lie, mid records sweet, 

By feeling prompted, genius graced, 

of their fate, memorial meet 

Of “ young affections run to waste !”’ 
Left on their stem—(how fugitive !) 

Those cherished leaves had soon been shed ; 
But thus embalmed, will seem to live 

Till Memory’s self be dead! 
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THE TRAVELS AND OPINIONS OF MR. JOLLY GREEN 
Cap. VII. 


ANGELIQUE DE VAuDET, howshallI describe thee! Had my pen the 
flexibility of Perugino, or the colouring capabilities of Michael Angelo I 
should fail to depict any notion of thy charms! Is it enough that I appeal 
to those “ eminent brothers of the brush,” as Jawley, in one of his happiest 
moments, picturesquely called them? Scarcely! For what painter could 
transfer to canvass the bright tintings of a lover’s hallucination! Yes! 
I was at last alover. But before I narrate the circumstances under which 
I fell in love, let me endeavour to give a faint idea of the object of my ado- 
ration, undeterred from the chance of failure by the difficulty of the task. 

The beautiful Angelique is what the French artistically call a “bru- 
nette,” and the most charming of that fascinating species. Her “ peau” 
is like satin, and of the hue of that Parisian beverage termed “café au 
lait,” in which the milk of human kindness is so exquisitely blended with 
the fragrant berry of the prophet’s birth-place. Her “ taille” is modelled 
after the most accurate rules of art, displaying at the same time a gushing 
rotundity of “corsage” and “ fracas” (ah is the word employed by 
Tibbins as the equivalent of ‘bustle,”) and a wasp-like slenderness of 
waist, which instantly recall to the pictorial mind the luxuriant imaginings 
of Albert Durer, and the chastened tenuity of Rubens. Her eyes of the 
rich tone of the ‘‘ pruneau de France,” when the fervid beams of the 
southern sun have kissed it into ripeness, are lit up with the soft brilliance 
of those orient lamps which, traditions tell us, gleam upon the traveller 
when he wanders amid the sultry ruins of the deserted Persepolis,— 


As large and languishingly dark,— 


as the orbs which Dr. Watts has so glowingly described in his immortal 
poem, where he declares, in opposition to the Greek authorities, that 
“love has eyes.” Her hair, jetty as the alcohol of the Arabs, and lus- 
trous as the celebrated ‘“ Pommade du Lion,” (sold only in the Rue Vivi- 
enne) is parted on her forehead with native grace, and sweeps in broad 
massive curves of statuesque simplicity around a countenance pure as the 
dreams of childhood and bright as the rays of morning. Her eyebrows 
have that arch character which the ancients ascribed to the bow of Venus, 
and around her sunny mouth the dimples of health perpetually play in 
rosy circles. I have not yet had an opportunity of seeing Angelique’s 
teeth, but I make no doubt they correspond with the rest ofher “tournure,” 
for the “‘ bouchée de dents” of a French lady is invariably an object of 
admiration; Her favourite morning costume is a robe of violet silk, which 
harmonises well with her saturnine complexion, and is set off in front by 
what is called here a “ petit tablier,” composed of the gaudy: but pictu- 
resque “foulard,” a “ specialité, peculiar to France. Lilac bottines 
and black lace mittens, adorn her taper extremities, and around her neck 
is wreathed a chain of expensive or-molu. In the evening she dresses in 
simple white muslin, with a scarlet poppy in her hair, and a cluster of 
exotics in her zone. I imagine that Angelique is fond of flowers. All 
delicate-minded creatures are so! Have I described a woman or an angel ? 
My throbbing heart is unable to answer the question ! 

April.—voL, LXXVI. NO, CCCIV. 2F 
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426 The Travels of Mr. Jolly Green. 


The first time I saw her, for the reader will be kind enough to remem- 
ber that during my interview with Madame de Vaudet my sense of enjoy- 
ment had been limited to the seraphic tones of her thrilling voice, clear 
and melodious as the bells of an Eastern mosque, waving in the minaret 
beneath the spicy breeze ; the first time I saw Angelique was at dinner. [| 
had been given to understand that the table-d’hote of Madame de Vaudet’s 
establishment was a superb one, and that none but the eli/e of fashion sat 
down to it. I dressed myself accordingly, and though surrounded by 
lions of the first water, I flatter myself my appearance was not despicable. 
A blue dress-coat lined with primrose-coloured silk, with frosted gold 
buttons, on which appeared embossed the letters Pp. Pp. c. between a wreath 
of laurel (the emblem of the Peckham Protection Club, of which | am an 
Official Member), a white neckcloth; my hunting’ studs—foxes’ heads 
with amethyst eyes—my crimson velvet waistcoat and Albert chain ; black 
semi-tight pantaloons ; pink silk stockings and varnished pumps ; straw- 
coloured kid gloves, revealing, when taken off my emerald ring on my 
left-hand little finger; and my sapphire ring on that of my right : these 
adornments, with my hair carefully, and I think I may say, becomingly 
arranged, and a nascent moustache—have I mentioned that I suffered one 
to grow (for in a foreign country it saves trouble, and immediately iden- 
tifies one with a native)—gave a tinish to my appearance, which few people, 
I conceive, could behold without experiencing a peculiar sensation, akin, 
perhaps, to that with which the sculptor beholds the-block which he has 
chiselled into humanity. 

I was received with much empressement, and Madame de Vaudet imme- 
diately introduced me to several members of the ancien régime—or 
House of Peers—most of whom were frequent guests at her table. The 
degagé air of these noblemen, their fagon de parler, their embonpoint, 
and je-ne sais quoi, were precisely what I had pictured to myself of the 
manners of the court of the amiable and correct father of his people, the 
chivalrous Louis XV. They were evidently gentlemen. trained in the 
school of politeness and urbanity, and the wil de beuf and aile de pigeon 
were apparent in all they said and did. Two amongst them particularly 
attached themselves to me, and were singularly solicitous to show me 
attention. Their names were, the Vicomte de Vieux-Rusé, the head of 
a very ancient and well-known family in France; and the Chevalier 
de Eseroe, a person of great attainments and peculiarly high-breeding. 

Monsieur de Vieux-Rusé was past the prime of life, but the intelligence 
of his countenance, and the fire of his eye, redeemed him from caducity, 
in spite of the marks which the warning foot of the crow had planted on 
his brow, and the saffron hue of his complexion. He was tall and thin, 
and but for a stoop in his shoulders and disproportionately long arms, 
his figure might have been pronounced perfect. His hands, too, were of 
unusual size, whenever he suffered them to be visible, but he wore his 
coat-sleeves very long and full, without doubt to conceal them as much 
as possible. As he welcomed me to Paris with a friendly grasp, I had 
the opportunity of noticing these facts. 

The Chevalier Jules de l’Escroc was a much younger man than the 
viscount. He was not so tall as his friend, but more compactly built ; 
his abandon was rather more prononcé, and his aplomb more vigorous, 
but through the whole might clearly be discerned the fastidious nicety of 
the roué and the chastened desinvoltura of the parvenu. é 

I would select De l'Escroc for my counseller in weighty affairs of 
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business, and De Vieux-Ruse for my friend in a matter where my honour 
was perilled. ; 
I need only allude, at present, in a cursory way, to the other guests 
assembled. Some were patriotic Italian noblemen, who spent the greater 
of their revenues in Paris ; others were lange. anded proprietors in 
Poland and elsewhere ; there was a Spanish Hidalgo, Don Juan de 
Picaro y Bribon, a Knight of the Golden Fleece ; and the Baron yon 


Spitzbube, a German of distinguished. extraction. 


But the cynosure of every eye was the fascinating Angelique de 


‘Vaudet. With a touching and dove-like simplicity her amiable mother 


presented me, and the embarrassed eyes of the maiden were timidly cast 
down, while a gentle blush suffused her whole person. In palpitating 


accents she murmured a few indistinct phrases, and a warning voice 


whispered hoarsely in my ear that her peace of mind was wrecked. I 


grappled with the monitor, however, in manly guise, and succeeded in 
preserving my sang-froid while I addressed to her some of the choicest 
banalités with which the “Manuel des Voyageur” had stored my mind,— 
as well as I could recollect them. 

At Madame de Vaudet’s request, I conducted Angelique into dinner, 
the Vicomte de Vieux-Rusé having given his arm to our accomplished 
hostess. The cuisine was excellent, aud the guests did ample justice to 
it. A splendid potage aux croutons was served out by M. de Vieux- 


Rusé, and when that was removed a fine dish of dowilli, carved into 


somewhat minute portions by the Baron von Spitzbube (hereditary grand 
carver, as I was informed, of the Grand Duke of Schwindlestadt), was 
handed round. Bouilli is an entremet peculiar to the houses of the noble 
and wealthy, who are generally very fond of it. It is eaten without 
sauce, being seasoned only with a little rock-salt, to which some add the 
accompaniment of a species of pomme de terre called “au naturel,” a 
vegetable which strongly resembles the boiled potato of the British isles. 
A glass of generous Burgundy, the favourite wine of the Parisians (a 
bottle of which stood before every guest, as I have seen it in other parts 
of la belle France), formed an admirable succedaneum to these récherché 
viands. The remainder of the’bill of fare corresponded with the simple 
elegance of that which I have described. The most striking dishes were 
“ cdtelettes de mouton a la daube ;” “salmi de petits poix ;” “morue 

lacée ;”” “bifteck 4 la Marengo;” “ blanquette de cornichons ;” “ téte 

e mouton en tortue;” “pieds de cochon 4 la créme ;” “poulet au 
gratin ;” and “pain 4 discretion ;” the last a dish very much in vogue in 
the best society. I think I have not erred in the above statement, though 
I write from memory, and if ‘the warden of the brains” should have 
proved treacherous, the cause must be ascribed to my proximity to the 
fair Angelique, who engrossed all my attention. 

As French is the dialect chiefly in use at the principal European courts, 
and is invariably resorted to in diplomacy, I confined myself chiefly to 
that language in conversing with the distinguished foreigners around me, 
and in sustaining an animated conversation with Madamoiselle de 
Vaudet. 

I broke ground with her in the following manner :—_ 

“ Comment vous portez-vous ?” was my first observation. _ 

Angelique, at the moment I spoke, was in the act of raising some 
tempting viand to her mouth— a 5g I think—and in her 
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anxiety to reply to my question, combined with the emotion which such 
@ question inevitably excited, the sweet girl was nearly choked. The 
tears came to her eyes and her colour rose, but smiling most affably, she 
answered in the blandest tone, 

“ Je me porte a merveille, monsieur.” 

Encouraged by the success of this sally, I boldly continued— 

‘“¢ Quelle heure est-il ?” 

Angelique opened her eyes very wide and looked me full in the face, 
but did not speak at once. 

“Je ne sais pas, monsieur,” at length she replied, while a shade of 
seriousness passed across her brow. I had, probably, touched a chord that 
jarred, involuntarily awakening some sad association. I immediately 
turned the conversation. 

** Voulez-vous, danser, mademoiselle ?” I gaily exclaimed, in the words 
of a popular air. 

‘¢ Mais, monsieur,” she said in a hesitating voice; and then pleased, no 
doubt, at the wit of my remark, she burst into a fit of laughter. I saw 
that we were already on excellent terms. 

Having touched her feelings by moving her to mirth as well as sad- 
ness, [ resumed (in the words of the “ Manuel”) 

“ Parlez-vous Francey.” 

Again she looked fixedly at me, but recovering herself, 

** Et vous, monsieur,” she said in the liveliest manner ; “ vous _parlez 
Anglaises, sans doute ?” 

It was now my turn to answer, for I perceived by her manner that she 
was asking a question. 

‘ Je suis un Anglaise,” was my open avowal. 

** Oh, mais c’est un peu trop fort,” she cried, and again her fine me- 
tallic laughter rung in my years. ‘ Est-ce-que toutes les femmes 
Anglaises vous ressemblent, monsieur ?” 

I guessed her object in putting this query. It was as much as to say, 
“ Have you a sister like yourself? If so, I will cherish her as mine ; our 
confidences shall be mutual; 1 may then freely speak my sentiments and 
unfold my secret wishes.” I had not sounded the depths of the female 
heart for nothing, but I preserved an unconscious countenance. ' No fal- 
tering muscle or quivering accent revealed my unfathomable thoughts. 

“ Notre femmes sont jolies, et moi Jolly encore,” I promptly returned, 
thus promiscuously uttering my first pun in the French language. 

“Vous étes impayable, monsieur,” said the young lady, and she 
turned her head in the opposite direction, to attend to something that 
was said by the Chevalier de I’Escroc. 

I felt the exquisite delicacy of the compliment, and bowed my thanks, 
but she feigned not to observe me. 

Madame Vaudet now spoke :— 

“| perceive, Mr. Green, that you will soon become a perfect Parisian. 
Your countrymen are eminently successful in that respect, but I have 
never known any body make such rapid progress as. yourself. You must 
certainly have paid us a visit before ?” 

“ Upon the word of a traveller,” I replied, laying my hand on my 
breast, “this is the first time I ever was in Paris, though I have several 
times thought of coming.” 

“Ah! that explains, in a great degree the quickness of your progress. 
Monsieur le Vicomte,” added Madame de Vaudet to De Vieux-Rusé, “ you 
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remember that fine young English nobleman who did me the honour to 
come here last winter ?” 

“Oh! yas; I was remember him verrewel,” answered the viscount, 
who, having been an emigrant, one of those who fled. to England with 
Louis XVI., understood English and spoke it, though imperfectly ; “oh! 
yas ; he was name Sir Brown.” 

“ Give him his full title, mon cher vicomte ; it is a duty you noblemen 
owe to each other. Monsieur de Vieux-Rusé means Sir John Dunn 
Brown, Baronet ; a person of most engaging manners. You know him I 

resume, Mr. Green ?” 

“IT have not the honour of the gallant baronet’s acquaintance,” . I 
answered, remembering how men of rank are alluded to in the House of 
Lords. 

“Ah! in that case itis a pity, for you resemble him very much in 
appearance. Do you not think so, Monsieur le Vicomte ?” 

“I was tink so when I see Mr. Grin at first. I hope he shall re- 
semble him altogeder,” he added, smiling persuasively, and addressing 
Madame de Vaudet. 

“He was a most excellent young man,” pursued the lady, “a little 
too fond of the gaieties of high life, perhaps; but then, he had such bon 
ton, and so much money. It was very excusable, after all ; for the season 
of youth you know, Mr. Green, is the season of enjoyment.” 

“‘ He was my verre best friend while he stay here,” said the viscount; 
“when he go away he leave a great many regrets behind him. Ah, he 
was charmed with de société what he meet in dis ouse. De musique, de 
danse, de littel games of lansquenet and wisk—ah, dey was verregreable 
with him. You will enjoy dem, I hope, quite as mosh.” 

I was pleased with this gay, old nobleman’s friendly expressions, and 
told him that, as a Briton and a man, I honoured his sentiments. 

“ You will also be delighted with the chevalier, Mr. Green, when you 
come to know more of him. Such a good heart, and so full of spirits! 
I see he is already desirous of improving the acquaintance. He knows 
your English custom, and wishes to drink wine with you. Antoine ouvrez 
du champagne, pour Monsieur Green, et versez 4 tout le monde.” 

The cashier, for he was in a new capacity, handed round the sparkling 
beverage ; the chevalier exclaimed, ‘‘A votre sante, Monsieur Grin,” 
and with nods and smiles the rest of the company followed his example. 
It was clear that I had become a great favourite; but let it be remem- 
bered that such will ever be the case when the will to attempt and the 
power to perform are simultaneously essayed. The battle of Waterloo 
itself would have been lost but for this combination. 

I pass over the remainder of the dinner, during which the champagne 
circulated freely, and my health was drunk several times. Observing the 
French fashion, we all rose from the table together, though I should not 
have been sorry to have discussed a quiet bottle of port with the Vicdmte 
de Vieux-Rusé, whose gallant bearing had quite won my esteem. I 
thought, too, that the Baron von Spitzbube would not have minded a 
earouse, for he looked like one not indifferent to the fascination of the 
wine-flask. As I gazed upon his stalwart features, and marked the ruby 
glow which mantled over them, I could readily imagine I beheld before 
me one of those reckless Herrenhiitters whose deeds have rendered the 
annals of the middle ages in Germany imperishable. 

The soirée was a brilliant one. 2 at de Vaudet’s saloons are both 
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spacious and splendid, and afford the happiest facilities for those intel« 
Jectual réunions in which exhibitions of artistical celebrity are gracefully 
mingled with the agréments of private life. The party at dinner had 
been a numerous one, but ‘it was greatly increased in the evening by the 
arrival of a vast proportion of the rank and fashion of. Paris, amongst 
whom I was enabled, by their language, to recognise several of my own 
country. Of one of them, a distinguished baronet of the name of Jones, 
I shall have occasion to speak hereafter. But at the present moment the 
ties of country, the remembrance of home, all recollections of the 
past were absorbed in the intoxicating contemplation of Angelique de 
Vaudet. 
She had taken her seat at the piano, and with one of those masterly 
roductions of Beethoven before her, an “ Album de Chant,” she was 
trilling forth the softest bravuras that ever issued from mortal lips. The 
theme the sorceress had chosen was called “ La Vallee d'Amour.” The 
opening lines are graven indelibly on my memory. They ran thus, for I 
have since copied them out : 
Bien loin du Monde, 6 mon Ange, 
Allons cacher notre amour, 


Je sais aux rives de Gange 
Le plus fortuné sejour ! 


As Angelique uttered these words, she looked straight over the music- 
book, and her glance encountered mine. It decided the fate of Jolly 
Green! My senses were in a whirl, and I gave myself up to a delicious 
reverie, as with folded arms I reclined ona voluptuous tabouret of the 
richest crinoline. 

I was unconscious of all but one object, when some one touched me 
on the shoulder. I turned and beheld the viscount. 

“ Aha, sare,” he said, offering me at the same time his gold filagree 
snuff-box, “ you verremosh fond of de musique. Dat littel gal sing like de 
birds. She remind you of what you call in Engleesh your early 
Jarks !” 

“ Larks !” I exclaimed, “no, noble viscount, I have done with larking, 
early or late. The simile is a new one, but I can compare her voice to 
nothing but a nightingale.” 

“Tt is verretrue, yes, it is de rossignol, I should have say. Mais, mon 
chér,” added the frank old nobleman, “dere is pleasanter sounds dan de 
ladies’ voice. Votdo yousay to de shink of de cash ? Dat is de musique 
vot make de life appy !” 

“ Gold!” I replied ; “gold is but the slave of man—it shall never be 
the master of Jolly Green. I am indifferent to gold.” 

“ Trés bien, M. Grin; c’est trés bien! Bot, as we cannot get on in 
dis vorld vidout some of him, we ought nevare to trow avay de shances. 
Dere is fortunes to be made verreyeasy in Paris!” 

«‘ Fortunes!” I returned, mechanically ; ‘‘ there is but one fortune that 
I know of.” And I inwardly murm the name of Angelique. 

“Oh, yas, dere is two or tree more. Com vid me into de next salon, 
and I vill show you how dey is to be made. Some of your compatriots 
vin verremosh monay in dis ouse. Dey haves all de luck. Dere is no 
von so strong at écarte as de Engleesh gentleman.” ; 

This I knew, by own style of play, to be tolerably true in some in- 
stances, but at the time I felt no desire to tempt my fortune. Considera- 
tion for the condescending politeness of the viscount had, however, its 











influence, and I was about to tear myself away, when Madame de Vaudet 
approached. Her movement was somewhat rapid, and her tone rather 
sharp, as she accosted De Vieux-Rusé. 

‘* A moi la premiére, monsieur,” she briefly said. 

The viscount rose and bowed, and grimly smiled. 

“ A la bonne heure,” was all he uttered, as he strode into the adjoining 
apartment. 

I perfectly comprehended the meaning of this short dialogue, for 
Madame de Vaudet was certainly the first person in her own house, but 
as its application did not at all concern me, I did not obtrude my thoughts: 
upon affaires de famille. , 

“ And how do you like Angelique’s style of singing?” she asked, taking 
her seat on the tabouret beside me. : 

“ It is perfectly ravishing,” was my enthusiastic reply. 

“You are a flatterer, Mr. Green,” returned the lady, ‘and minister 
to the doting fondness of a mother. But it is true, Angelique’has an 
admirable organ !” 

“And does she play on the organ as well as on the piano?” I in- 
quired. 

‘¢ You mistake me, Mr. Green ; I allude to the quality of her voice. 
Desprez, who comes here constantly—I engage him for the amusement 
of my guests—has repeatedly told me that if Angelique should appear 
in public—but that, you know, is impossible—neither Mademoiselle 
Nau or Mademoiselle Falcon would stand any chance beside her. Even 
Grisi might tremble for her laurels! But what is a fine voice, Mr. 
Green, to the mind that informs it or the heart of which it reveals the, 
expression? Absolutely nothing. And I may safely say that the purest 
qualities of mind and heart belong to my daughter. I have such con- 
fidence in your judgment and discretion, Mr. Green, that I do not mind 
telling you what are a mother’s fears. I dread lest the nie and 
accomplishments of Amgelique should be the cause of her early loss to 
me. She has numerous admirers ; all are wealthy and of high rank, and 
she has only to choose in order to take her place amongst the first in 
France. But I do not think that the heart of Angelique is yet touched, 
and you are aware, Mr. Green, of the inflexible law of French parents, 
never to allow their daughters’ hands to be disposed of against their own 
consent. It was a wise and beneficent regulation of the single-minded 
Louis the Fourteenth, who thus acquired the endearing title of ‘Le 
Grand Monarque ;’ but it was almost needless, for you are not to be 
told, Mr. Green, that a marriage for money is the last thing that 
enters into the programme of a Parisian’s career.” 

Madame de Vaudet paused to give me time to admire these sublime 
sentiments, for she must have seen with what attention I listened. She 
presently resumed :-— i 

“Were Angelique to marry a countryman of her own rank, the sacri- 
fice would be less severe, for, residing in one or other of those lovel 
paradises, a chateau de campagne in the heart of France, than whic 
nothing can be more champétre, and lead a vie champétre is the sole 
enjoyment of the true Parisian,—I should still be enabled to enjoy my: 
daughter’s society ; but what I dread is, the danger that some Russian 
“pw or English lord should win her affections, and carry her from 

belle France. The icy splendour of the north would be but a poor, 
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compensation for my loneliness,—not that I look upon London in the 
same light that I hold St. Petersburg,—for I will frankly tell you, 
Mr. Green, that had I an amiable English son-in-law—and it would be 
difficult to find one that is not so—who would be willing to welcome a 
desolate belle mére to his rural abode in the vicinity of the metropolis, 
when affection urged her footsteps to his foyer, I should yield without a 
murmur. Do you know, Mr.Green,” continued Madame Vaudet, smiling, 
“Tam half afraid I have exposed myself to the risk I speak of in re- 
ceiving you under my roof, for Angelique tells me you have already made 
an “pe on her. She declares that your conversation is perfectly 
original !” 

A sense of triumph swelled my bosom—for I flattered myself I had not 
thrown away my knowledge of the world—but I prudently forbore to 
declare myself too hastily ; I therefore only answered : 

“ He will, indeed, be a happy man who succeeds in making that im- 
pression permanent.” 

“You are again right, Mr. Green, your ideas are very just. Ah! in 
spite of the solicitations of that English baronet, Sir Henry Jones, who, 
I perceive, is pressing her to sing again, Angelique has resigned her place 
at the piano. She is coming towards us. Eh bien, ma chérie, qu’est-ce 
que tu vas faire a present ?” 

* Nous allons danser maman,” was the gay vestal’s reply; then turning 
to me, “you have asked me, monsieur,” she said in English, with 
a slight accent, “ you have asked me to dance at dinner to-day. I con- 
sider, therefore, that you have the first claim upon my hand for this 
evening.” 

I was lost in speechless rapture. A wilderness of delight lay before me ; 
the prospect of happiness was unbounded. That Angelique should select 
me as her partner was more than I had dared to hope. Two things, more- 
over, particularly pleased me. Angelique, in the excitement of the 
moment, had betrayed her knowledge of English, we could therefore con- 
verse more freely than if she had been restricted to her own language; 
and, on the other hand, I was on strong ground when dancing was in 
question, for the Polka had penetrated to Peckham and left me a proficient 
in its mysteries. 

I stammered out my acknowledgements, and offered my arm to the be- 
witching maid. She accepted it, and we traversed the salon together. 
The room was soon cleared; a “ Valse & deux tems,” was struck up, and 
in a few moments the lovely Angelique and the happy Jolly Green were 
circling through the perfumed atmosphere like seabtanes driven before 
the simoon. 

What I said to her when we paused for breath I scarcely know, for the 
whirling motion of the dance, and the excitement of mind produced by first 
love and champagne, “ premiére qualité” had made my head dizzy and my 
heart full. It was something, however, that caused a sensation and not a 
disagreeable one ; for in the course of the evening, after I had relinquished 
her hand to the numerous partners who waited for it, whenever her eyes 
were turned in the direction in which I stood, she invariably smiled. 1 
remembered this when I sought my snowy couch that night, and I remem- 
bered also that it had been agreed between Madame de Vaudet, Ange- 
lique, the Viscount, Spitzbube, and some others of the party. that an ex- 
cursion to Montmorency should take place on the following day. 











THE PRIVATEER’S-MAN. 
A TALE, 
By Carrain Marryat, R.N. 
BOOK THE SECOND. 
CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


AFTER remaining in the court about two hours, it being then near to 
nightfall, the gaolers came out into the yard, and we were all driven into 
a large apartment, the walls of which were of such solid materials, and 
the floor of large flag stones, as to prevent any possibility of escape. 
I was never in such a scene of filth and wretchedness. There was not a 
spot where one could be driven without being defiled in some way or 
another ; and so many human beings—one half of which were negroes— 
being crowded into so small a space, with only one barred window, so 
high up as only to serve as a ventilator, created an atmosphere worse than 
any slave vessel’s hold. I leaned with my back against the wall, and, I 
must say, never was so miserable in my life. I thought of Amy, and my 
sanguine hopes and anticipations of happiness, now all wrecked. I 
thought of Captain Levee and my brother Philip careering over the seas 
free as the wind. I thought of poor Whyna, and the distress she must 
feel at finding I did not rejoin her. I planned a hundred schemes to 
make known my situation, but every scheme, as soon as I had weighed it, 
I found was hopeless. Still weak from previous disease, I felt as if I 
should be suffocated if I remained long in this pestiferous abode, and 
I wept like a child. Daylight came at last, and soon afterwards the 
door was opened ; we were admitted into the yard, and all hastened to 
the large tub of water, which was soon emptied. The fighting and 
scrambling to obtain first possession was really revolting. An hour after- 
wards some coarse provisions were served out, and then we learnt, to our 
great delight, that we were immediately to set out for the mines. It 
would be thought that this could be no great cause for exultation ; we 
were about to go to pass the rest of our lives in aon ; but all misery 
is comparative, and sooner than have remained another night in that 
dreadful hole, I would have welcomed any change. About an hour 
afterwards a guard of dirty-looking soldiers came in ; we were all hand- 
cuffed to a long chain, at about two feet apart, one on each side, so that 
we walked in pairs, and as soon as the first chain was full—and I was 
handcuffed to it—we were ordered out into the square to wait for the 
others. My superior dress and appearance as an Englishman excited 
much curiosity ; people pointed to me and made remarks, but I had no 
opportunity of communicating with any of the authorities, nor would it 
have been of any use if I had had. We remained there more than an 
hour, as the other chains of prisoners came out one by one; we were five 
chains in all, about forty on achain. We were then ordered to move on, 
walking between a guard of about twenty or thirty soldiers, who marched, 
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on each side of us, with their muskets and bayonets fixed about three 
yards from each other. In another hour we were clear of the town, and 
threading our way through a lane bounded on each side by prickly pears 
and other shrubs. There was no want of merriment among the party ; 
they talked and laughed with one another, and the soldiers who guarded 
them, and appeared to care little for their fate. As for me, I was broken- 
hearted with the disgrace and the villainous manner in which I had been 
thus sacrificed. My heart was full of bitterness, and I could gladly have 
laid down and died, had I not been still buoyed up with some faint hope 
. that I should have an opportunity of making my position known. and ob- 
tain my release. I will pass over the journey, as one day was but the 
forerunner of the other. We halted at noon, and were supplied with 
fruit and maize, but we were never unchained, day or night. In a short 
time I was like all the rest—covered with vermin, and disgusting to my- 
self. It was, I think, between four and five weeks before we arrived at 
our destination, which was in the district of Tejuco, and the locality of the 
diamond mines was called the Sierra de Espinhaco. This sierra, or 
mountain, was a ridge of inaccessible precipices on each side of a narrow 
valley, traversed by a small river called the Tequetinhonha, and in this 
valley, and in the bed of the river, were the diamonds found, for which 
we were condemned to toil for the remainder of our days. As we 
entered the ravine, I perceived how impossible it. would be to escape; 
even if a person could find his way back, after having succeeded in his 
escape. For many miles the road was a narrow path cut on the side of 
the mountain, a yawning precipice below and inaccessible rocks above, 
and this narrow way was at every two miles blocked up by a guard-house 
built upon it, and through the portcullis of which it would be necessary 
to force a way. And here we were, thousands of miles away from 
civilised life, in the heart of a country uninhabited except by occasional 
bands of Indians. At last we filed through the last of the guard-houses, 
and found ourselves in a wider part of the ravine, which was crowded 
with buildings of various descriptions. We were led up to the direc- 
tor’s house, and our names, persons, and descriptions, were taken down by 
a clerk. When my turn came, and I was asked in Portuguese who I 
was, I shook my head, and replied, “Ingles.” An interpreter was called, 
and I then stated my name, and begged the director would hear what I 
had to say. He shook his head, and, after they had taken my description, 
desired me to go away. 

“Why do you not explain for me ?” said I to the interpreter. 

“ Because he won’t hear what you have to say ; if he would, every man 
on the chain would attempt to prove that he was sent here by mistake. 
You may by and by, find an opportunity to speak to him, that is, after 
you have learnt Portuguese, and have been here a year or two; but it 
will do no \ 

During the whole of the journey, I had been separated from In- 

and now, for the first time since we left the prison, I had an 
opportunity of shaking him by the hand. I need not say how glad 
I was to meet again my companion in misfortune, and our only 
fear was now, that we should be again separated ; but such was 
not the case. There were regular lodgings or barracks for the 
slaves, which were certainly not bad, but as all escape was considered 
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inipossible, any one who chose to raise a little hut for himself 
out of the bushes which grew on the rocks was permitted so to do, 
The hours of work were regular ; we were allotted out in gangs, which 
took up a certain square of the river, or river's side; we worked from 
daylight till near dusk, with only an hour allowed for repose in* the heat 
of the day. ‘There was a superintendant over each gang of twenty, who 
watched them and made them work. These superintendants were 
controlled by inspectors, who had the charge of four or five gangs, and 
who brought unto the director the produce of the day’s toil. The work 
was simple. The sand and alluvial soil was thrown into troughs with 
small sieve-bottoms, out of which escaped all the smaller matter, when it 
was washed with the water from the river. The stones and larger particles 
were then carefully examined, and any diamonds found were taken out and 
delivered to the superintendants, who then made it over to the inspectors, 
when they came round. The inspectors carried them to their houses (for 
they had houses from government), and in the evening delivered eve 
diamond found to the director. After a short time, I found that the office 
of superintendant, and also of inspector, was open to any of the slaves who 
conducted themselves well; and that the whole of them now employed 
in the offices were slaves for life, as well as ourselves. What puzzled me 
was, how so many people, for in all we amounted to seven hundred or 
more, were to be found in food; but I afterwards discovered that the 
government had farms and herds of cattle at a few miles distant, cul- 
tivated by slaves and Indians expressly for the purpose. Our rations 
were scanty, but we were permitted to cultivate as well as we could any 
spot we could find on the arid side of the mountain as a garden; and 
some of them, who had been there for many years, had, in course of time, 
produced a good soil, and reared plenty of vegetables. ‘To my surprise, 
I found at least twenty Englishmen among the whole mass of slaves ; 
and one or two of them were inspectors, and several of them super- 
intendants—saying much in favour of my countrymen. Their con- 
versation and their advice tended much to soothe the hardships of my 
captivity, but I found from them that any hopes of ever leaving the 
mines were useless, and that our bones must all be laid by the side of the 
mountain. Of course, Ingram and I were inseparable, we worked in the 
same gang, and we very soon built a hut for ourselves ; and Ingram, who 
was a light-hearted young man, set to work to make a garden. He 
moved heavy stones on the sides of the mountain, and scraped up all the 
mould he could find ; sometimes he would get “his handkerchief full, but 
not often, but, as he said, every little helped. He killed lizards for 
manure, and with them and leaves he made a little dung-heap, which he 
watered to assist putrefaction. Every thing that would assist, he care- 
fully collected; and by degrees he had sufficient for a patch of four or five 
yards’ square. This he planted ; and with the refuse made more manure; 
and in the course of a few months, by incessant activity and assisted 
me, he had a very tolerable patch of ground covered with this manure and 
the alluvial soil washed out by the diamond-seeking, mixed up together. 
We then obtained seeds, and grew vegetables like the rest, and this proved 
@ great increase to our comforts—that is our bodily wants; but my mind 
was far away. Amy Trevannion was never out of my thoughts, and I 
fell into a deep melancholy. I worked hard at my vocation, and was for- 
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tunate enough to find some good diamonds, long before I had been a year 
at the mines. Having acquired the Portuguese language, I was soon 
after raised to the office of superintendant. I now no longer worked, 
but overlooked others, with a cane in my hand to administer punish- 
ment to those who neglected their business. I cannot say that I liked 
the change, I was not so miserable when I was employed, but I did my 
duty with diligence. Ingram was in my gang, and another Englishman, 
an old man,—I should think not less than seventy years old. He told me 
that he had belonged to a merchant vessel, and in a drunken brawl a 
Portuguese had been killed ; he and two others had been condemned to the 
mines, but the others were dead long ago. About a month after my ele- 
vation, this old man, who was very feeble, and whom I treated with great 
kindness on account of his age—exacting no more than I thought he 
could well perform—fell sick. I reported him as being really ill, and 
Ingram, who was by no means a bad doctor, told me that he would die. 
A few hours before his death he sent for me to his hut, and after thanking 
me for my kindness to him, he said that he knew that he was dying, and 
that he wished to leave me all his property (which the slaves were per- 
mitted to do), that is, he left me his garden, which was the best on the Sierra, 
his hut, which also was a very good one, and then putting his hand under the 
leaves which formed his bed, he pulled out a tattered, thumbed book, 
which he told me was a Bible. 

“ At first I read,” said he, “to pass away time, in this melancholy place, 
but of late I have read it I hope to a better purpose.” 

I thanked the poor man for his present, and wished him good-bye. A 
few hours afterwards he was dead, and Ingram and I buried him by the 
side of the mountain. Shortly afterwards our inspector died, and, to 
my astonishment, I was put into his place. I could not imagine why I 
was thus so fortunate in being promoted, but I afterwards found out that 
although I had never but casually seen her, I was indebted for my good 
fortune to a fancy which the director’s eldest daughter (for he had his 
family with him) had taken for me. 

This was singular, for I had never spoken to her, and what is more 
strange, I never did speak to her, nor did she ever attempt to speak to 
me, so that it was wholly disinterested on her part. I had now still less 
to do, and was in constant communication with the director, and one day 
stated to him how it was that I had been brought there. He told me 
that he believed me, but could not help me, and after that, the subject was 
never again mentioned between us. Having little to do, I now took ¥ 
the Bible given me by the old Englishman, as I had time to read it, whic 
I had not before, as | was employed the whole day; but now I had a con- 
venient cottage, as I may call it, of my own, and plenty of leisure and 
retirement. 

I studied the Bible carefully, and found much comfort in it. Not that 
I was content with my lot—that I never could be while I was separated 
from Amy —but still I found much consolation, and I became, to a 
certain degree, resigned. I thought of my former life with disgust, and 
this second reading of the Bible, for the reader may recollect that the 
first took place when I was first confined in the Tower, was certainly of 
great advantage to me. I had more time to dwell upon it—more time 
for reflection and self-examination—and every day I reaped more advantage 
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and became more worthy of the name of Christian. I now prayed fer- 
vently, and I think that my prayers were heard, as you, my dear madam, 
will also think as I continue my narrative. About three months after I 
had been appointed an inspector, Ingram was taken ill. At first he com- 
plained of disordered bowels, but in a few days inflammation came on, 
which ended in mortification. He was in great agony until the mortifi- 
cation took place, when he obtained comparative relief. 

“‘ My dear Mr. Musgrave,” he said, as I was at his bedside, “ina few hours 
Ishall have escaped from the mines, and be no more in bondage. | shall 
follow the poor old Englishman, who left you his executor. I am about 
to do the same. I shall now make my will verbally, as we have no 
writing-materials here, and leave you all I possess.”’ 

eke | are you not more serious, Ingram,” I said, “ at such a moment 
as this?” 

**! am most serious,” he replied. ‘I know that in a few hours, I shall 
be no more, and I trust in the mercy of Him who died for kings and for 
slaves ; but, Musgrave, I have a secret to tell you. Do you recollect the 
story in the fairy tales of the little white cat whose head was obliged to 
be cut off, and who then turned into the most beautiful princess in the 
world ? Well, my secret is something like hers.” 

I thought, by his continuing in this strain, that his head was wander- 
ing. I was about to speak to him, when he continued : 

‘Do you know what has occasioned my death? I will tell you the 
secret. I was washing for diamonds, when I found one of a size 
which astonished me. I knew it was of great value, and I did not 
choose that the King of Portugal should receive such a benefit from my 
hands. I put it into my mouth to secrete it, hardly knowing what I 
should do afterwards, but I was thinking how I should act, when one of 
the superintendants passing (that crabbed old Portuguese belonging to the 
next gang), and seeing me idle and in deep thought, he struck me with 
his cane such a smart rap on the shoulders, that he not only made me 
jump up out of my reverie, but the diamond went down my throat. I’m sure 
if I had tried to swallow it I could not have done so, but the shock forced it 
down. Well, this has occasioned my death, for it has remained in my 
stomach and occasioned the stoppage, which has ended in inflammation and 
mortification. I! feel it here even now; give me your finger, don’t you feel 
it? Well, now you understand why I talked of the little white cat. Don’t 
cut off my head, but when I am dead, just put your knife down there and 
take out the diamond and bury it, for I tell you—and they say dying men 
see clearer than others—but that I am certain you will be released from 
these mines, and then the diamond will be a fortune to you, and you will 
find that being my executor was of some value to you. Now, pray—no 
scruple—I entreat it as a last favour, promise me that you will do as 
I wish—pray promise me, or I shall die wren) 

I could not help promising him to execute his wishes, he appeared so 
earnest and asked it as a last favour, but I felt very repugnant at the 
idea. In another hour poor Ingram breathed his last, and I was most 
melancholy at the loss of so worthy a friend, who had by serving me been 
subjected to the same slavery as myself. 1 left the hut and went to my 
own house, thinking over the strange communication that had been made 
tome. And why, thought I, should I obtain this diamond? I have no 
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chance of leaving this; yet, who knows, Ingram prophesied in his dying 
moments that I should—well, at all events, I will keep my promise to the 
poor fellow. I reported his death to the director, and, about an hour after- 
wards, went to the hut where he laid. His countenance was placid, and I 
looked at him for a long while, and queried whether he was not happier 
than I was or ever could be. But, to comply with his request—I could not 
bear the idea. I did not want the diamond, and I, who in my early 
career had thought nothing of cutting and maiming the living man, 
now shuddered at the idea of making an incision in a dead body. But 
there was no time to be lost, the burials always took place at sunset, and 
it was near the hour. I bent a piece of bamboo cane double, like a pair 
-of sugar tongs, and then putting my finger to the part of his stomach 
which he had pointed out, I felt that there was a hard substance, and 
I made an incision with my knife—probing with the blade. I touched 
the diamond, and then using the piece of cane as a pair of pincers, 
I contrived, after one or two attempts to extract it. I threw the dia- 
mond without examination into a pan of water which stood by the bed, 
and covering up the body, I made a hole in the floor of the hut and 
buried the knife, which I felt I never could use again. 

I looked out of the hut and perceived two of theslaves, who performed that 
office, coming towards me to take away the body. I desired them to 
carry it leaving the clothes on, followed them, and saw it deposited in 
the earth ; after which I read prayers over the grave, and could not re- 
frain from shedding many tears to the memory of my faithful associate. | 
then returned to the hut, and taking the pan of water in my hand went 
to my own abode. I could not bear to touch the diamond, but I dared 
not leave it where it was; so I poured all the water out of the pan, and 
then rolled the diamond out on the floor, which was of hardened clay. I 
saw at once that it was one of great value, weighing, I should think, 
thirteen or fourteen grammes, and of a very pure water. It was in the 
form of an obtuse octohedron, and on one side was. quite smooth and 
transparent. Having made this examination, I picked up some of the 
clay with a piece of iron, and rolling the diamond into the hole, I jammed 
the clay down over it. There, said I, you may remain till dooms’-day, 
or till some one finds you; you will be of no use to me; and I thought 
of the cock in the fable. My tattered bible caught my eye, and I said 
to it, “‘ you are of more value than all the diamonds in the world;” and 
I uttered only what | felt. 

For a long time I mourned for Ingram, and thought nothing of the 
diamond. Three months more passed away, and I had been eighteen 
months in the mines, when some visiters made their appearance—no less 
than one of the principals of the Jesuit order, who had been sent by the 
king of Portugal out to the Brazils, on a tour of inspection, as it was 
called, but in fact to examine into the state of affairs, and the way in 
which the government revenue was collected. There had lately been so 
much peculation on the part of the various officers, that it was considered 
necessary to make minute inquiry. A Portuguese nobleman had been 
sent out the year before, but had died shortly after his arrival, and there 
was every reason to suppose that he had been poisoned, that the inquiry 
might be got rid of. Now this Jesuit priest had been sent out, probably 
because a Portuguese, who thought little of poisoning and stabbing a lay- 
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man, would not dare to attempt the life of so sacred a character. Havi 
full and extraordinary powers, he had made a short inquiry into the dif 
ferent departments of governmeut, and had now come to the mines to 
ascertain how far the delivery of the diamonds at the treasury agreed with 
the collection at the mines; for these mines had usually produced from a 
million to a million and a half of revenue. The director was in a 

fuss when he heard of this arrival at the further barrier ; although immedi- 
ately announced to him, he had scarcely an hour to prepare before the supe- 
rior of the Jesuits arrived with his suite, consisting of about twenty people, 
and fifty or sixty sumpter mules and riding-horses. We were all called 
out to receive him, that is, all the inspectors. I went to attend the parade, 
and awaited with much indifference ; but my feelings were soon changed, 
when in this superior of the Jesuits I beheld the Catholic priest who had 
visited me in the Tower and obtained my release, The superior bowed to 
the director and to all around him, and as he then looked at us all, he 
recognised me immediately. 

“You, here, my son?” said he. 

“Yes, holy father,” replied I, “and I thank Heaven that your arrival 
will enable me to prove my innocence.” 

“ Pray how is this?” said he. 

In a few words I narrated my story. 

“ And you were thrown into prison without being permitted to defend 
_yourself ?” 

“Even so, good father, and sent to the mines to slave for life.” 

‘‘ Did you not make known your case to the director of the mines ?” 

“T did, sir, but he stated that he pitied me, but could not help me.” 

“Ts this the case Mr. Director ?” said the Jesuit, severely. 

“Tt is, sir,” replied the director ; “I have more than once reported 
cases of what appeared to me of great hardship, if what those condemned 
have said was true, and have been told that 1 was too officious, and that 
there could be no reversal of sentence. I can prove to you, sir, by my 
journals and letter-books how many cases I did formerly attempt to 
bring before the government ; but I at last received such letters, which I 
can show you, which will prove that there has been no fault of mine.” 

* Allow me to add, holy father,” said I, “that the kindness and con- 
sideration of the director has been very great to all those under his 
charge, and I think it very fortunate that such a person has been 
appointed to this situation, as he has done every thing that has been in 
his power to alleviate the miseries of bondage.” 

“T am glad to hear you sayso, Mr. Elrington; Mr. Director, this 
gentleman is a dear friend of mine, let him instantly be released. My 
orders are not to be disputed by the viceroy himself.’ 

The superior then embraced me cordially, and told me that I was free, 
and should return with him to Rio. Imagine, my dear madam, my joy 
and gratitude. I fell on my knees before him, and kissed his hands. He 
gave me his blessing, and raised me up. 

‘«‘ Where is your companion in misfortune ?”’ said he. 

“ Alas! sir, he is dead,” replied I. 

“ The superior shook his head and turned away, saying, “ I will search 
into this affair to the bottom, depend upon it, when I get back to Rio.” 

He then desired the director to bring out his book, and his own secre- 
tary to follow him, leaving his servants in the court-yard with me and 
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the other inspectors. I received the congratulations of all parties present, 
and as soon as possible I escaped from them, and returned to my own 
room, where I knelt and fervently thanked God for my unexpected deli- 
verance ; and having paid my duty to the Most High, I sat down, and 
fell into a most delightful reverie of, anticipations. In the evening, after 
the superior had dismissed him, the director sent for me, and said, 

“ Allow me to return you many thanks for your kindness in speaking 
so favourably of me as you havedone. You have, indeed, been of service 
to me, and I am most grateful.” 

“TI only did you justice, director,” replied I. 

‘‘ Yes, but how few have justice done them in this world,” replied he. 
‘ The superior desired me to tell you that, you are to live with the gentlemen 
of his suite. Of course, you know, it 1s not etiquette for him to admit 
any body to his table. At all events you must allow me one pleasure, 
which is to supply you with clothes proper to your appearance, which I 
can easily do without inconvenience to myself.” 

The director then lead me into his room, and opened a wardrobe full of 
rich suits, selected two of the handsomest, with linen and every other 
article requisite, a handsome sword and hat, all of which he begged me 
to accept. Calling one of his servants, he ordered him to put them into 
a valise, and take them to my apartment. 

‘< Ts there any thing else that I can do?—speak freely.” 

‘No, director,” replied I, “ I will accept these things from you as I 
cannot procure them en, but when at Rio, I have means to obtain every 
thing that I require. I return you many thanks.” 

| will send my servant to arrange your hair,” said he, “and I pray 
you to consider him at your disposal for the few days which the superior 
may remain here.” 

“Do you think it will take him so long?” 

“Yes,” replied the director, ‘‘ I will tell you, in confidence, that he 
has brought with him the produce of the mines accounted for to the 
government at home, and on his first inspection has found such defal- 
cation from that which has been transmitted by me to Rio, that I expect 
there will be serious business. They never imagined at Rio that he 
would have undertaken such a tedious journey as he has done, and they 
are in much alarm about it; but I will leave you now, that you may go 
home and make your toilet. Allow me to congratulate you, with all 
my heart, at the fortunate termination to your unjust bondage.’ 

Having again thanked him for his kindness, I went to my lodging, 
where I found his servant waiting for me; and having had my hair 
arranged in a very tolerable manner, and. a little powder thrown in, | 
put on one of the suits, which fitted me pretty well, and required a slight 
alteration from being rather full, which the servant soon managed. 
Thus did I once more appear as a gentleman—contrary to all my expectations 
—and I then went and joined the suite of the superior, who, when they 
perceived the difference which dress made in my appearance, congratulated 
me, and warmly welcomed me to join the meal which had just been pre- 
pared for them. On the following day, the superior sent for me, and 
ordering me to sit down, requested that I would enter into full detail of 
what had happened to me since we last parted. I did so, and my narra- 
tive occupied the whole afternoon. 


“Your life has been full of vicissitude,” replied he, “I trust, however, 
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that your adventures are now over, and that you will be restored to your 
friends: the service you performed for our cause will never be for- 
tten.” 

I ventured to ask him how it was that he was now in the employ of the 
King of Portugal ? He replied, 

“Tam an Inshman by birth, and educated at St. Omers. I was first 
sent to Spain by the oodee when I was young, and have since been em- 
ployed all over the world in the advancement of our holy church. 
Country with our order is of no consequence. We all serve the holy 
church, and go wherever our services are required. I would you were 
a Catholic, I could advance you beyond all your hopes ; but you are en- 
gaged to be married, and that puts an end to the question.” 

As I thought the holy father must he tired with our long conference, I 
rose and took my leave. | 

Three days afterwards, I was informed by him he intended to set off 
on his return to Rio, and now I thought of the diamond which I resolved 
to carry with me. I had no fear of being searched while under this ex- 
cellent superior’s protection, and, therefore, I went to my lodging, dug 
up the diamond, and having washed it, for the first time gave it the exa- 
mination which it deserved. It certainly was a stone of great value, but 
of what value, I could not exactly say. From what I had learnt from the 
director, who usually put his idea of the value upon any diamond of size 
which was brought to him, I considered that 20,000/. was the least which 
could be put upon the stone. I took the precaution not to carry it loose 
in my pocket, but to sew it within the lining of my clothes. Glad I was, 
indeed, when the orders to start the next morning were given out. I 
found that a horse was appointed for me, and having made up my valise, 
not forgetting my tattered Bible, I went to my bed, thanking God that 
this was to be the last night that I was to pass in the accursed Sierra de 
Espinhaco. 


At daylight the superior took his leave, mounted his mule, and we set 


forth, passing the guard-house in the narrow road, which I never expected — 


to pass again. Before noon we were clear of the Sierra, and once more 
in the open country, The attendants, with a portion of the sumpter 
mules, went in advance, to prepare for the superior’s arrival at the spot 
where we were to halt. 

The weather was excessively sultry, and the glare of the sun was very 
distressing. At noon we stopped to take our dinner, and the usual siesta 
after it. The attendants in advance had raised a sort of palanquin for the 
superior, and every thing was ready. The superior alighted, and sat down 
under the palanquin, which protected him from the rays of the sun; we allsat 
round at a respectful distance. The heat was so intense, that to relieve 
himself, the superior had, when he sat down, thrown off his long black 
robe, such as is worn by the priests of his order. Dinner was served 
up, and we had a merry party, notwithstanding the great heat. After 
our meal, we all shaded ourselves as well as we could, and took our siesta 
for about two hours, when the superior rose up, and gave the signal for 
resuming our journey. The horses were soon ready, and the superior’s 
mule being brought up to the palanquin; he rose up, and one of his at- 
tendants was lifting up his robe for the superior to resume it, when m 
eye detected the head of a snake just showing itself out of the coat- 
pocket of the robe in which he carried his breviary and his handkerchief. 
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I knew the snake well, for we often found them in the Sierra de Espin- 
hago, and some two or three of the slaves had lost their lives by their bite, 
which was so fatal, that they died in less than five minutes afterwards, 
The superior had his handkerchief in his hand, and would have undoubtedly 
put it in his pocket before he mounted his mule, and if so, would 
certainly have been bitten, and lost his life. As the superior was fasten- 
ing his robe at the throat, I darted forward, seized it, threw it on the 
ground, and commenced stamping upon it with all my force, much to the 
surprise of the whole party. Some of them thought me mad, and 
others, who were horrified at such treatment of the holy garment, cailed 
out, “* Heretico maldetto!” which, madam, you must know, means, ac- 
cursed heretic. Having felt the snake (which is very short, but very thick 
in the body, with a head like a toad) several times moving under my 
feet, and then moving no more, I then stepped off the garment, and 
turning it over, I lifted it up by the skirt, so that the dead snake rolled out 
of the pocket. 

“I thank the God whom we all worship, and the Son of God, who 
died for us all, whether Catholic or Heretic,” cried I, “ that I have been 
the means of preserving our holy father.” 

I had knelt down as I thus prayed, and the superior, perceiving the 
danger that he had been in, did the same, and silently returned his thanks; 
at his example all the rest went down on their knees. 

“Yes,” said the superior, “would to God that instead of reviling 
each other, all denominations of Christians would join in thus bruising the 
head of the serpent which seeks our spiritual death.” 

He then rose and said, 

* My son, I thank thee for the kind service thou hast performed.” 

I then explained to the superior the deadly nature of the animal, and 
my fear that he would have put his handkerchief in’ the pocket of his 
robe before I had time to prevent him, and begged him to excuse my 
seeming abruptness. 

“ There needs no apology for saving a man’s life,” replied he, 
smiling.—“‘ Come, let us go forward.” 

I hardly need say, that we were not quite so long in returning to Rio 
as we were in going to the mines. We accomplished our journey, with- 
out using extreme haste, in about half of the time. On our arrival, we 
took up our quarters at a magnificent palace, which had been appro- 
priated to the superior during his residence at Rio, and I found myself 
sumptuously lodged. For some days, during which the superior had fre- 
quent interviews with the viceroy, I did not see him, but one day I was 
summoned to his presence. 

“ My son,” said he, “I have lost no time in investigating your affair, 
and I find that all you have said is quite correct. To the disgrace of 
the government here, and the manner in which justice is administered, it 
appears that this man, Olivarez, on his arrival, went to the secretary of 
the judge of that court in which such offences are tried, and stated, that 
he had two English mutineers on board, who had attempted. to take the 
vessel, and wounded several of his men dangerously ; that he wished, of 
course, to deliver them up to justice, but that the immediate departure 
of his vessel would be prevented by so doing, as his crew would be required 
as evidence; that the delay would be very disadvantageous; and he in- 
quired whether it could not be managed that these men might be punished 
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without the appearance of himself and his men, as he would pay a good 
sum rather than be detained. The secretary perfectly mnideictsod t the 
trick, and upon the receipt of five hundred eruzados, he accepted the de- 
position of Olivarez, sworn to by him, as sufficient evidence, and you were 
consigned to the mines upon this deposition by a warrant from the judge. 
We have had some trouble to obtain all the facts, but the question a 
been severely applied, and has elicited them. Now, first, as to the judge 
and his secretary, they have gone to the goal, and will take your place in 
the mines for life. Next as to Olivarez. It appears, that on his arrival, 
he sold his cargo of slaves very advantageously; that having received the 
money, he gave a small portion to each of his men, and that they went 
on shore, and, like all English seamen, were soon in a state of intoxica- 
tion; that Olivarez took such steps with the police, as to have them all 
thrown into prison when im that state; and, on the following morning, he 
went to them, persuaded them that they had committed themselves during 
their intoxication, and that it required a large sum to free them. This 
he pretended to have paid for them, and havmy purchased a cargo for his 
voyage, he got them all on board, and again ran for the coast of Africa. 
In three months he returned with another cargo, which he sold. He had 
found out his mother, and now he expended the money he had made in 
© sane a good property about seven miles from Rio, where he placed 

is mother and some slaves to take care of it, and cultivate it. He con- 
trived to defraud his crew as much as he could, and before he went to 
the coast again, he married an amiable young person, the daughter of a 
neighbour. He made a third and a fourth voyage with equal success, 
but on the third voyage he contrived to get rid of a portion of his Eng- 
lish crew, who were now becoming troublesome, by taking some Portu- 

ese sailors out with him, and leaving the English on the coast, as if b 

mistake. Previous to the fourth voyage, it appears that he satisfied the 
remainder of the English crew by producing accounts, and sharing out 
to them several hundred dollars previous to their departure for the coast. 
He made a slight addition to his Portuguese sailors, not putting too many 
on board, to avoid suspicion, and when on the coast of Africa, a portion 
of the English crew died; whether by poison or not is not known, 
and the others he put on shore, seizing all their property, and the dollars 
with which he had satisfied them. On his return from his fourth voyage, 
having now nothing to fear from the partners in his atrocious deed, having 
realised a large sum, he determined to remain on shore altogether, and 
live on his property with his mother and wife. He did so, and sent out 
the schooner under a Portuguese captain and crew, to be employed for 
him as owner in the slave traffic, and she has made two voyages since, 
and is expected back again every day. Now, my son, retribution has 
fallen heavily upon this bad man. Had he been discovered and punished. 
when he first did the deed, it would have been as nothing compared to 
what it has been now; he then had no property—no ties—in fact, no- 
thing or little to regret ; but now, with a wife and child, with a valuable 
property, living in independence, and increasing that wealth daily—now 
when he is at the very summit of his ambition, restored to his own country, 
respected and considered as being a man of wealth, he has been seized, 
thrown into a dungeon, put to the question, and now lies in a state of 
Misery, awaiting the sentence of death which has been pronounced against 
him. Neither has he the consolation of knowing that he leaves those whom 
2a2 
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he loves in a state of affluence, for all his property, having been gained 
by making use of your property, necessarily 1s your property, and not 
his, and it has been confiscated accordingly for your use and benefit. As 
soon as every thing is collected, it will be paid into your hands. Thus, 
my son, I have at last attained justice for you.” 

I was, as you may imagine, my dear madam, profuse in my acknow- 
ledgements, but he stopped me, saying, 

“| was sent here to see that justice was done to every body, if I pos- 
sibly could—no easy task, when ail are amassing money, not caring ~ 
they obtain it; but, surely, if any one has peculiar claims upon me, it is 

ou.” 
: The superior then asked me many questions relative to my parentage, 
and I did not conceal any thing from o I told who I was, and why, 
at an early age, I had left my father’s house. He asked me many 
questions, and, after about two hours’ conversation, he dismissed me, 
saying, 

“You may always dependeupon my protection and gratitude.” 

Before he dismissed me, he told me that he was about to send a 
despatch boat to Lisbon, and as 1 might wish to inform my friends of 
my safety, if I would write letters, he would insure their being safely 
delivered to my friends in England I gladly availed myself of this 
offer, and indeed would have begged a passage for myself, if it had 
not been that I considered Olivarez’s money to be the property of Mr. 
Trevannion, and was determined to remit it to him before I left Rio. 
This detained me about six weeks longer, during which interval Olivarez 
had suffered the penalty due to his crimes, having been strangled in the 
market-place. 

The money received was 28,000 cruzados, and not knowing how to 
dispose of it, I applied to the superior, who gave me orders for it in du- 
plicates upon the treasury at Lisbon, one of which I had very soon an 
opportunity of sending home to Mr. Trevannion, with a duplicate of my 
first letter, and a second to him and Amy, stating my intention of re- 
turning as soon as possible. But this was by a Portuguese frigate, which 
made a very circuitous route home, and I did not choose to go by that 
conveyance, as her detention at the different ports was so uncertain. At 
last 1 became very impatient for my departure, and anxiously awaited 
the sailing of some vessel to any port of Europe. 

Thad reserved 1000 cruzados for my own expenses, which I considered 
as quite sufficient, but they were gradually wasting away, for I was every 
where received, and in the best company of Rio. At last one day the su- 
perior sent for me, and told me that he was about to send an advice boat 
to Lisbon, and 1 might take a passage if I wished; that it was a very 
small one, but a very fast sailer. I thanked him heartily, accepted the 
proposal, and went to my room to pack up my clothes. In the afternoon 
the captain of the xebeque ca!led upon me, and told me that he would 
start on the following morning if | would be ready. I replied that I 
should be, put some dollars into his hands, requesting that he would 
procure for me any thing that he considered would be necessary and 
agreeable, and if the sum I had given him was not enough, I would 
repay him the remainder as soon as we were out of harbour.: I took 
my leave of the superior, who parted with me with many protestations of 
regard on his side, and tears of gratitude on mine, and early the next 
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morning I was on board of the xebeque. In light winds she was extremely 
fast, but she certainly was too small to cross the Atlantic Ocean; never- 
theless, as the captain said, she had crossed it several times, and he hoped 
that she often would again. 

The passage, however, that he usually made, was to run up to the 
northward of the Antilles, and then cross over, making theBahama Isles, 
and from thence taking a fresh departure for Lisbon. Our crew con- 
sisted of only eight men, besides the captain; but as the vessel was not 
more than thirty tons, they were sufficient. We made a good run, until we 
were in about twenty-four degrees of north latitude, when, as we stretched 
to the eastward to cross the Atlantic, we met with a most violent gale, which 
lasted several days, and I fully expected every hour that the vessel would 
go down, buried as she was by the heavy sea. At last we had no chance 
but to scud before the wind, which we did for two days before a raging 
and following sea, that appeared determined upon our destruction. On 
the second night, as I was on deck, watching the breaking and tossing of 
the billows, and the swift career of the little bark, which enabled her to 
avoid them, the water suddenly appeared of one white foam, and as we 
rose upon the next sea, we were hurled along on its crest, reeling on the 
foam until it had passed us, and then we struck heavily upon a rock. 
Fortunately, it was a soft coral rock, or we had all perished. The 
next wave lifted us up again, and threw us further on, and, on its 
a the little xebeque laid high and dry, and careened over on her 

ge. 

The waters rose and fell, and roared and foamed about us, but they 
lifted us no more, neither did they wash us off the decks as we clung to 
the rigging ; for the stout short mast, upon which the lateen sail was 
hoisted, had not been carried away. We remained where we were till 
morning, every one holding on, ae not communicating with each other. 
As the night wore away, so did the gale decrease and the sea subside. 
The waters now gradually left us; at intervals, when the waves receded, 
we could walk on shore; but we remained on the vessel till noon, 
by which time we found our vessel high and dry, having been carried 
over a coral reef, which appeared to extend one or two miles into 
the offing. 

The men, who had been much buffetted by the waves, and who were 
exhausted by clinging so long to the rigging, now that they found them- 
selves safe, and were warmed by the heat of the sun, rallied, and began to 
move about. We had a long consultation as to how we should act. There 
was no chance of getting the vessel off again, and we did not exactly 
know where we were; but the captain and I agreed that it must be upon 
one of the small islands of the Bahama group that we had been cast 
away, and our conjecture was right. After some consultation, the 
captain and I called the men together, and told them that it was very 
probable that we might be some time before we could find the means of 
getting off the island, and that therefore we must all do our best ; that we 
would land and erect a tent with the sails, and obtain provisions ; after 
that we would consider the vessel and her stores as public property, but 
that every man’s private property should be secured to him as if we were 
still on board of the xebeque; that the captain should retain the com- 
mand as before, and his orders should be obeyed by every body, as long 
as they were reasonable and just. 
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seamen, given to liquor—readily it was the 
following morning we should commence our labours. This was a sad blow 
to me, who was anticipating a speedy meeting with Amy. I knew how 
doubtful was the chance of our being seen by any vessel, and that I must 
remain here for months, if not — but I had been schooled, 
and could now say with fervency, “Thy will, oh Lord, and not mine, be 
done.” 

We remained on board of the vessel that night, and the next morning 
the gale had ceased, and the waters, to our astonishment, had receded, so 
as to leave us at least sixty yards from the sea, which was now almost 
calm. We first took a survey of the island, to ascertain if there was any 
water, and, as the island was not more than two miles in circumference, 
this did not take us long. Fortunately, in the centre we found a deep 
hole sunk in the soft coral rock by some other people who had been 
wrecked here, and in the hole the water was, although a little brackish, 
somewhat palatable. It evidently was the sea-water filtered through the 
soft rock. 

The whole of the island was surrounded with coral reefs, with lanes of 
deep water running between them, and the fish were sporting in 
thousands after the storm, but there was not a tree or vestige of vege- 
tation upon the whole island. We soon, however, discovered that it was 
frequented by turtle, for we found some eggs fresh-buried in the sand. 
Having made this survey, we then went back to the vessel, and with spars 
and sails ri a hut upon the highest part of the island, which might 
be ten or feet above the level of the sea. The tent was 
enough to hold fifty men, if required, so we brought our bedding and 
chests and all our cooking apparatus on shore, made a fire-place outside 
the tent with the little cabouse we had on board of the vessel, sent a man 
to obtain water from the hole, and put on some meat to boil for our 
dinners. In the evening we all went out to turn turtle, and succeeded in 
turning three, when we decided that we would not capture any more until 
we had made a turtle-pond to put them in, for we had not more than 
tvo months’ provisions on board of the vessel, and did not know how long 
we might be detained. The men behaved very well, and indeed seemed 
determined to make themselves as comfortable as they could under ex- 
isting circumstances. The next day we put out some lines in deep water, 
and caught several large fish, and then we went to find a proper spot 
for a turtle-pond. We selected a hole in the reef which we thought 
would answer, as we had only one end of it to fill up, and we commenced 
breaking away the rock with crow-bars, and worked hard the whole of 
the day, some breaking and others carrying the masses broken off. By 
degrees they rose to the surface of the water, and in two days more we 
calculated that the pond would be ready to receive the turtle. We 
had killed one turtle in the morning, and we now lived upon it alto- 
gether, as we wished to save our salt provisions. The captain and I had 

consultations as to what we should do, and what attempts we 
make to get off from this spot. Build a boat we could not, 
as we had not a among us, or the means of making the iron- 
work necessary. We had some tools, such as are usually used on board 
of vessels, and several of large nails, but none fit for boat- 
building. I proposed that we should examine the bottom of ‘the 
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ue, and see what damage was done to it. We did so, and found 
were easy to repair ; in every other respect she was sound. I 

that we should cut down the xebeque to a large which we 

could easily do by ripping off her planks and decks, and sawing down 

her timbers to the t we required. It would be a heavy boat, it was 

true, but we should be able to launch her with rollers, and the draught 


of manae.areeacho: an anal tinh wecosine her over the ree 
we could not possibly do the xebeque. approved of the 
Ssanentel thebaaainianaien 1 sinliatdtl uodemld 
attempt. In two days more we finished the pond, and 

irty turtle, which we put into it. The men, now that they 
had plenty to eat, began to show signs of laziness, and 
ily commence the work upon the xebeque. They ate and 

t again, on the mattresses — in the tent. At times 
would fish, but it was with difficult the captain and I could persuade 
them to work, and if they did work half an hour, they then threw down 
their axes and crow-bars and went back to the tent. They had plenty 
of tobacco and they smoked half the day, ate turtle, and then slept again. 
Nevertheless, as the captain and I worked hard, the work progressed ; in 
about ten days after we began the work, we had ripped off her decks and 
her side-p as low as we thought right and we were now sawing h 
the timbers, when the quiet of our party was disturbed by what may 
considered a very strange quarrel. One of the men asserted in conver- 
sation that St. Antony was born in Padua; one or two of the other 
seamen denied it, and this difference of opinion, which at first. was a mere 
nothing, from sullenness, | presume, and something being required to ex- 
cite them, in the course of a day or two ended in a serious feud ;—the 
Paduans terming the anti-Paduans heretics and Jews. The epithet of 
Jew was what irritated so much, and the parties being exactly even, four 
on each side, on the third day, after any angry altercation, they all 
rushed out of the tent to decide the affair with their knives. The conflict 
was very fierce, and took place when the captain and I were at the 
xebeque, and before we could separate them, four of them had fallen 
two were killed, and the other two badly wounded. It may appear ridi- 
culous that people should take each other's lives for such a tnifle ; but, 
after all, nations declare war against each other, and thousands are killed 
on both sides for causes almost as slight. With great difficulty we sepa- 
rated the remaining combatants, and such was their rage and excitement, 
that every now and then they would attempt to break from us and attack 
each other again, but at last we disarmed them. 

This was a sad business; and it was melancholy to think that comy 
panions in misfortune should take each other's lives, instead of feeling 
grateful to the Almighty for their preservation. 

We buried the two men who fallen, and dressed the wounds of 
the hurt; but after this quarrel the four others came to their work, 
and continued steady at it. We had now removed the upper portion of 
the xebeque, and commenced fixing beams and carlines on the lower 
part, so as to make a decked boat of it, and in another week we had 
decked her over. But we had a great deal more to do: we had te 
reduce the mast and yard to a proper size, to alter the sail and rigging, te 
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make a small rudder, and rollers to launch her upon. All this, with our 
reduced force, occupied us another month; for the twe wounded men, 
although recovering, could but just crawl about. We turned many more 
turtle at night, that we might have a sufficient supply. We now looked 
out for a channel of deep water through the reef, to get our boat out, 
and made one out to a certain extent, but could not further without 
getting off the reef, and the sharks were so numerous that we dared not 
venture. However, we took it for granted, as we had found deep water 
in shore, that we should be sure to do so in the offing ; and we now got 
our boat upon the rollers which we had made, by digging away the sand 
from beneath her, and a trench to the water’s edge. We been two 
months on the island when all was ready for launching. 

Anxious as I was to return to England, I cannot say that I was 
unhappy when on this island: there was always a fine sea-breeze which 
cooled the air, and enabled us to work without exhaustion. . With the 
exception of the unfortunate quarrel | have referred to, every thing went 
on quietly. After work was over, I resorted as usual to my Bible, and 
read for ie and this calmed and allayed any impatient feelings which 
might at times arise. I felt that I had great cause to be grateful to the 
Almighty for preserving me as he had done, and that-it would be folly 
and wickedness on my part to repine because I could not obtain all that 
I wished. I waited, therefore, for His own good time, without murmur- 
ing, and in full confidence that all was for the best. 

At last we contrived to get our boat into the water, and she floated 
much lighter than we thought she would have done, considering the 
weight of wood that was in her. As soon as she was anchored about 
ten feet from the beach, we made a gangway to her with planks, and 
commenced getting all our salt provisions, water, and stores, which we 
had selected as most necessary, on board of her. The stowage of these 
occupied us two days ; we then got the yard up and beng the sail, and 
having fitted oars, we determined that the next day we would embark. 
As she still swam light, we got on board of her as many turtle as we 
could conveniently carry, nd then, for the last time, went on shore to 
sleep. 

me there was no room for our chests, it was agreed that we each 
should have a bundle on board, selecting those things which we most 
required and most valued. This proposal, which was made by the 
captain, put me in mind of the diamond, which had scarcely once entered 
my thoughts since I had been on the island. When I took it out of 
my chest, I thought that I might as well make it more convenient to 
carry, as there was no saying what might be the result of our new 
expedition ; so, when the other men were all busy about their own effects, 
or asleep, | just took the precaution to roll it up in a covering of pitch, 
so that, if taken from me or lost, it might not be known to be a 
diamond, and then I sewed it up in a piece of leather, which I cut from an 
old glove, putting a strong leather laynyard to it, so that I might wear it 
round my neck. Having done this without any one taking notice, and 
having nothing else to do, I took some fine twine, and worked it over, 
like the mousing of a stay, in a way _ to sailors, so that, when 
finished, it was very much in the shape of a miniature buoy to an 


anchor, and reminded me of a fend off, or fender, such as they use to 












prevent any injury to the sides of a vessel when coming in contact with 
another. finished my work, I put the leather laynyard round my 
neck, inside of my shirt, so my diamond was concealed from sight ; 
I then put up my remaining pieces-of-eight— which were nearly 500, 
the best of my clothes, (for during my stay at Rio I had very much 
increased my stock,) and I hardly need say that the old Bible was not 
left behind. 

It was a beautiful, calm morning, when we embarked, and lifting the 
anchor, took to our oars, and pulled out through the deep channel, 
the captain standing at the bow and ing us through, while I took 
the helm. The boat pulled well and well; we had yet to see 
what she could do under canvass. After a of two hours we were 
clear of the reef, and out in the open sea. We then laid in the oars, and 
commenced our preparations for hoisting the sail to a breeze, which then 
blew from the southward. When all was ready, the men hoisted the sail, 
but in so doing, a rope being foul; as [ was attempting to clear it, I was 
tripped up, and fell with my right knee on a spike, which entered deep, 
put me to excruciating pain, and laming me completely. I was 

bliged to sit down abaft, for I nearly fainted away., In the meantime 
the sail was set, and the boat stood well up to it. She proved to be very 
stiff under canvas, which was a source of great congratulation. My 
_ knee became so painful and stiff that I could not move it ; I took one of 
my shirts out of my bundle, tore it up into bandages, and put them 
on. We had resolved to attempt to make New Providence, the — 
of the Bahama group, where we knew that there was a town called 
Nassau, and from whence we hoped to obtain some conveyance to Europe ; 
but.we knew nothing of the port, or the inhabitants, or what trade was 
carried on with them. 

For several hours our little bark went gaily over the water, but to- 
wards nightfall the wind shifted, and the weather looked threatening. 
We hardly knew how to steer, as we did not know the position of the 
island which we had left, and now the wind heading us, we hauled up on 
the larboard tack, with our head to the northward ‘and eastward. As the 
sun went down, the wind increased, and the sea ran fast. Our boat be- 
haved well, till it began to blow very hard, and then it took in so much 
water, that we were forced to bale. 

We had reefed our sail, and made every thing as snug as we could, 
but the sea rising fast, and the boat taking in more water, we con- 
sidered it prudent to lighten her, which we did by oe overboard 
all the turtle. This we did without regret, as we were tired of eating 
them for so long a while. The day broke, and there appeared wan 4 
sign of bad weather, and the waves now tossed and foamed too muc 
for such a small vessel as we were in. About noon we saw a vessel.on a 
wind to leeward of us, which was a source of great delight to us all, and 
we bore down to her. We soon made her out to be an hermaphrodite 
brig, under her close-reefed topsails and trysails. We run under her 
counter and hailed. We perceived several men standing abaft, and ap- 
parently they s us for a rover, for they had muskets and other 
weapons in their hands. We told them that we had been shipwrecked, 
ew was sinking in the gale, and then we rounded to under her 
ee. . : 
There we remained for four or five hours, during which the wind and 
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They replied, to James’s Town, Virginia. I asked them if they could 
give us a there, as we were afraid to proceed in our boat; or if 
not, they see us safe into New Providence. 

The captain then came forward. He was a very dark man, dark as a 
mulatto, with keen small eyes, and a hooked nose. I never beheld a 
more deformed and repulsive countenance. 

He said, that he could not go to New Providence, as it was out of his 
way, and that we might easily get there ourselves if we thought proper. 

replied, that the boat was not sufficiently large and sea-worthy, and 
that we had already nearly gone done, and if another gale should come 
on, we certainly should founder, and again requested that he would take 
us on board. 

‘‘ Have you any money to pay for your passage ?” inquired he. 

‘“‘ Why,” replied I, “common charity and the feelings of a seaman to- 
wards sailors in distress should be sufficient to induce you to take us on 
board, and not leave us to perish; but if you require money,” I replied, 
“we have more than sufficient to satisfy you.” 

“ How much ?” screamed out a lad of about fourteen, who was the very 
image of the captain in miniature. 

I did not reply to this question, and the captain then said, “ What do 

to do with the boat?” 

“ Let her go adrift to be sure,” replied I. 

** What have you got on board of her?” said he. 

po Oe pari aaer a ten aeamreat provisions and stores that 
we had. | 

“Well,” replied he, “ I will wait till it is a little smoother, and then 
we will clear the boat and take you on board.” 

He then left the gangway where he had been standing, and we con- 
tinued to be towed by the brig. 

“I do not like that fellow,” said I to the Portuguese captain; “ he ap- 

é ee een eee 

“He looks like the devil himself,” replied the captain, “and to ask 

e in our condition to pay for their passage! He is a monster! 
wever, we all have a few doubloons, thank heaven.” 

About an hour afterwards, it being much more moderate, the captain 
of the brig told us to sheer alongside, and that four of us might come out 
and the others remain in the boat till she was cleared. 

“I think you had better go,” said I to the captain, “for with so much 
motion I never shall be able to get up the side with my bad knee.” 

Sieben tlinteed the beskialengedéy snd the captain and three of our 
men got on board, but not wi i y- I sawthem go aft and 
down below with the captain of the brig, but I never saw them on deck 
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again, much to my surprise, although we were more than half 
before they again hailed us, and told us to come alongside again. During 
this helf. hese smy sind: aniagave me sadly that all’ was not 
from not seeing the Portuguese cuptain, or either of the three men, 
and I took it into my head that the vessel was a pirate desea rr 
was the case, we should instant} be rifled, if not murdered. I took the 
precaution of taking off the bandage from my knee, and having removed 
the diamond from my neck, I put it aedec muy hem | in the cavity which 
held it with ease, and then put the bandage on again over it, as I thought 
they would hardly take a bandage off a bad knee to see if there was any- 
thingy concciied haabedis th plage tocar) Mes weeny tm 
on board of the brig, and as soon as I had gained the deck, I was to 
go down into the cabin ; as I went aft, I looked round for the Portuguese 
captain and the men, but could not see them. I contrived, with difficulty, 
to get down into the cabin, and as soon as I was there I was seized 
the arms and held fast by two of the men, while others bound me wi 
seizin 

As the captain was looking on, I inquired into the cause of this 
outrage. He replied, that oe were a ean of rascally pirates, who 
would have taken his vessel if, he not been too deep for us; 
I told him it was false, and that I could easily prove it, as we still 
had the despatches on board with which we been charged, 
and that I could show full proof that I was the same person that I stated 
, to be; that I very much feared that we had fallen into the hands 

irates ourselves, but that I would have justice deve as soon as we 
arrived at James Town, without he intended to murder us all before we 
arrived. His answer was, that he was too old a bird to be caught with 
such chaff, and that he would secure us and deliver us up to the authori- 
ties as_soon as he arrived. I replied in great anger that he would 
then be convinced of his-error, if it was an error, on his ; that his 
conduct was infamous, and he looked like a scoundrel, and believed him 
to be one. 
tes: You call me a scoundrel, do you,” said he, levelling a pistol at my 

ad. 

“ You call us esaiiakn do you,” cried the boy I have made mention 
of, and who was evidently the son of the captain, taking up another pistol 
in his hand. “Shall a nal i seal 

“No, P. ; not ; we will em all when we get in. 
him on drt Foon Gm 3 in irons with the rest,” said the captain; and I 
was immediately y dragged ged forward sencahar re decks through a door in the 
bulk heads where und the Portuguese captain aad three seamen 
already in irons. : 

“‘ This is pretty treatment,’ said he to me. 

“ Yes, it is, indeed,” replied I, “but I will make him smart for it when 
we arrive.’ 

“ Shall we ever arrive ?” said the Portuguese captain, looking at me 
and compressing his lips. 

_ “IT say, my man,” said I to. seaman who stood over us with a pistol 
and a cutlass, “who are you; and what are you? Tell us the truth: 
are you oo 

‘I never was ye oe “nor do I mean to be; but our 
aha youll, ind he knew you as soon you came along. 
t’s all I can say about it.” 
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“Why, if we are pirates, as he and he recognises us, he must 
have “wd in pirate’s company, that is clear.” 

“Well; he may have been, for all | know,” replied the man. “I 
don’t consider him any very great things ; but he is our captain, and we 
must obey orders.” 

The man now t forward the other three men who had been left 
in the boat. told us that the boat had been cleared ; all the pro- 
visions, stores, sails, &c., had been taken out of her;—a proof that she 
had been gutted and then cut adrift ;—that all our bundles were down 
in the captain’s cabin, and that the ill-looking urchin, his son, had over- 
hauled them, one after another, and handed to his father all the money 
that he had found ; that they had been searched very carefully ; and that 
they had heard the captain say that we were all to be sent up, one by one, 
er searched in the same manner ;—and so it proved. I was first taken 
aft. to have my pockets rammaged by the little villain, and as soon as | 
had been led ferdtnt and again put into irons, the Portuguese cap- 
tain and three other seamen were sent for and treated in the same way. 
We inquired of the men what money they had in their bundles and about 
their persons. They had each man four doubloons at’ Rio’for wages, 
and the captain had about forty doubloons. I had five hundred pieces- 
of-eight : so that, altogether, we had been robbed to the tune of about 
four Thundred pounds sterling, independent of our clothes, which were of 
some value to us; that is, mine were, at all events. 

The seamen who guarded us, and who relieved each other every watch, 
were not at all surly or ill-natured. I asked one of them during the 
night watch whether he thought the captain would take our lives. 

“No ;” said he, “we will not allow that. You may be pirates, as he 
says, although we do not think you are, but if pirates you shall have fair 
play ; that we have all made up our minds to. No heaulog first, and 
trying afterwards.” ) 

I had a long conversation with this man, who appeared very much 
inclined to be sociable. He told me that the vessel was named the Trans- 
cendant; that she sailed from Virginia to the West Indies, and that 
sometimes she went to England; that the captain of her was also the 
owner, but where he came from, or what he was, they did not know, ex- 
cept that he was a Virginian,—they believed so, bor that he had a 
to estate there, which was carried on by his eldest son. He called 
the captain a stingy, miserly fellow, who would sacrifice any man’s life 
~ save a shilling, and that there were odd stories about him at James 

own. 

I was well satisfied with my conversation with this man, as it assured 
me that our lives would not be taken, and I had no fear of the result 
a my arrival at James Town, for, as I have mentioned before, 

. Trevannion had vessels which sailed to that port, and 1 well recol- 
lected names of the parties to whom the vessel and cargo were 
consigned. 

On the following day the captain of the brig, followed by his ill- 
favoured son, came forward and looked at us as we laid in irons, upon 
which I addressed him, 

“You have put me in irons, sir, when I threw myself upon your pro- 
tection. You have robbed us of our money to x bee amount of nearly 


4001, and you detain our other property. I now again desire that I may 





































but you refused to listen to me. Now, sir, I will 
partner in the house of Trevannion, at Liverpool, and that we have vessels 
that trade between James Town and that port. Our vessels are con- 
signed to Messrs. Fairbrother and Wilcocks, of James Town, and on my 
arrival I will soon prove that to you; and also not only make you sur- 
render the property you have robbed us of, but I will make you smart 
pretty handsomely for your treatment of us, that you may depend 
u ” 


pon.” 

‘“‘Fairbrother and Wilcocks,” muttered he, “confound the fellow. 
Oh,” said he, turning round to me, “you got the name of that firm 
from some ship you have plundered and sunk, I suppose. No, no, that 
won't do, old birds are not to be caught with chaff,” 

“I believe you to have been a pirate yourself, if you are not one now,” 
replied I, “at all events you are a thief and a paltry villain—but our 
time will come.” 

* Yes, it will,” said the captain of the xebeque, “ and remember, you 
scoundrel, if you can escape and buy off justice, you shall not escape 
seven Portuguese knives, mind you F 

“No, no,” cried the Portuguese sailors; “stop till we are on shore, and 
then come on shore if you dare.” 

‘¢ I say, father,” said young Hopeful, ‘‘ this looks like mischief; better 
hang them I reckon than to be stuck like pigs. They look asif they'd 
do it, don’t they ?” 

I shall never forget the diabolical expression of the captain of the brig 
after the Portuguese sailors had done speaking. He had a pistol at his 
belt, which he drew out. 

“ That’s right, shoot ’em, father, dead men tell no tales, as you have 
always said.” 

“No, no,” said the seaman who was on guard, motioning them back 
with his cutlass, “ there will be no shooting nor hanging either, we 
are all sworn to that. If so be they be pirates, there's the law of the 
country to condemn them, and if they be not pirates, why then that’s 
another story.” 

The captain looked at the seaman as if he could have shot him if he 
dared. Then turned round hastily and went back to the cabin, followed 
by his worthy offspring. 

For seven days we remained in irons, when we heard land announced 
by the sailors on deck, and the brig’s head was put towards it. At night 
de was hove-to, and the next morning again stood in, and we perceived 


be released.- I offered to convince enitol hmaap: gotten of eae 
yom 


that we were in smooth water. Towards night the anchor was let go, 


and we asked the guard if we had arrived at James Town ? 

He replied, ‘‘ No, but we were in a river on the coast, but he did not 
know what river it was nor did any of the crew, nor could they tell wh 
the captain had anchored there. But they had seen several canoes wi 
Indians cross the river, but that there appeared to be no white settlement 
that they could discover. ‘The mystery was, however, cleared up.on the 
following morning. A small boat, which could barely hold eight people, 
was lowered from the stern, and hauled up alongside. We were taken 
up, one by one, the scoundrel of a captain having first stripped each of 
us to our trousers, not even allowing us a shirt. We were ordered to 
get into the boat. As soon as we were all in, and our weight brought 
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ee orn two oars were handed to us, and then the 

* Now, pirates, I might have hanged all, and I 
eth tigre dian, I know you well. eles nk es Se 
you plundered the ‘ Eliza,’ when was off Porto Rico; but if I you 
in prison at James Town, I shall have to wait two or three months until 
the court sits, and I cannot be detained for such scoundrels as:you; so 
now you may pull on sliore, and get on how you can. Shove off, 
direct) , or I'll put a bullet through your brains.” 

- Hold fast,” eried I, “and let him fire if he dares. You men belong- 
ing to the Transcendant, | call you to witness this treatment. Your 
captain has rebbed us of a large sum of money, and now turns us adrift, 
so as to compel us to land among savages who may kill us immediately. 
I appeal to you, will yn ree this cruelty and imjustice? If you are 
English I conceive you will not.” 

here was some talk and expostulation with the captain _ the brig, 
in consequence of what I said ; but while it was going on, t tain’s 
son leaned over the side, and, with his knife, cut the salle; dfawe, 
which held the boat, and as the tide was running on very strong, in less 
than half a minute we were a long way astern of the brig, and drifting 
fast up the river. : 

We got out our oars, and attempted to pull for the brig, for we knew 
that the seamen were taking our parts; but it was in vain; the tide ran 
several miles an hour, and in another minute or two, with all our ex- 
ertions, we were nearly a of a mile astern of her, and the boat 
was so loaded that we dared move lest we should upset it. We 
had, therefore, no option but to go on shore and take our chance; but 
when the men were pulling round for the shore, on reflection I thought 
that we had better not land so soon, as the sailors had told us that they 
had seen the Indians in their canoes. I therefore recommended that we 
should allow the boat to drift up the river with the tide, and then drift 
down again when the tide remaining in the middle of the stream 
till it was dark, when we would land and make our way into the woods. 
My advice was followed; we sat still in the boat, just keeping her head 
to the stream with the oars, and, being without our shirts, the sun scorch- 
ing and blistering our backs, till past noon, during which time we must 
have drifted nearly twenty miles up the river, which was as broad as the 
arm of a sea at the entrance; then the tide turned, and we drifted back 
again till it was dusk, when it was again slack water. All this while we 
kept a look-out to see if we could perceive any Indians, but not 
one was to be seen. I now proposed that we should take our oars and 
_ out of the river, as if we had only gone up on a survey, for the-brig 

got under weigh, and had anchored, for want of wind, about four 
miles off, and the Indians, if there were any, would suppose that we were 
returning to the ship. We did so, and pulled till it was dark, and were 
within two miles of the brig, where the flood-tide again made strong, 
when we turned the boat’s head up the river, and pulled with the oars to 
te ee Cee ew oan suffering much 
unger and thirst, as well as being confined so in one position. 

As my knee was quite well, I now took off the bandage, and hung my 
diamond round my neck as before. I could not feeling a satisfac- 
tion, when I thought that the thief of a captain little imagined what a 
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mine of wealth he was losing when he turned me adrift. It was abou 
midnight when _— tide — to flow, and we then to 

the question was, whether we should separate or together. 
After some discussion, we agreed to separate in twos, and the 
captain and I agreed to keep each other company. We first ‘the 
boat into the stream, that she might drift away, and then, shaking each 
other by the hand and bidding adieu, we all started in different direc- 
tions. For some time the captain and I threaded the woods in silence, 
when we were stopped by a stream of deep water, with such high banks, 
that in the dark we did not know how to cross it. We walked by the 
side of it for some time to discover a passage, and im so doing, we at 
last found ourselves again on the banks of the river, and our boat lyi 
close to us, having grounded bet: dae Sian elienksomhedaleuiadtergie 
We tasted the water in the creek, and found it quite fresh: we had 
several times tried it on the river, and found it quite salt from the tide 
running in. We drank plentifully, and sat down to reeover ourselves, 
for although we had not walked more than half-an-hour, the pushing 

rough the brushwood was very fatiguing. 

- “| think,” said I, “that this boat will certainly betray us, and would 
it not be better to take possession of it again? It will hold two com-~- 
fortably, and I think we shall get on as well, if not better, in a boat, 
than in the woods without compass and without guide.” . 

“T agree with you,” said the captain; “ but what shall we do?” 

“ Let us retrace our steps; let us pull again, with the ebb-tide, for 
the mouth of the river, and then coast it along shore ; we may arrive at 
some settlement, if we do not starve by the way.” 

. “T agree with you,” he said, “it will be the best plan; we must con- 
ceal ourselves in the day, and coast. along at night.” 
. We waded into the river, got imto the boat, and again pulled out. 
The boat being light, now ares veneree se meacel juan aeenerne 
daylight we were clear of nh in 5 ae peng paren cv 
mouth of it. Upon this, we to land, to try if we 
food, for we ‘evant pe eng also to pi ourselves. teen the 
natives. We ran our little boat on shore, and concealed her among some 
bushes which grew down at the water's edge. We looked well round, 
but could see nothing, —— then walked out in wars of food ; we 
found some wild plums, which we eagerly devoured ; an ing down 
in to » Swat ga a there were some rocks, we found shell fish, 
which we broke the shells of between two stones, and made a 
After our hunger was satisfied, we laid down under the shelter 
boat, and fell fast asleep. We were so tired that we did not 
till it was nearly dark, when we agreed to start again, and pull 
coast to the northward. We were just launching our boat, 
perceived a canoe about three miles off, steering from the 


bel 


i 
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river to the island. This us, and we remained in hiding 
lace. The canoe a steering directly for the Figg 
y concealed, and we imagined that they had di us. Such, 
however, proved not to be the ease, for they ran on shore about fifty 


yards from us, and hauling up the canoe, they got out and 
on land. There were four men, but it was now too dark to 
any more. We remained quiet for a quarter of an hour, when 
that we should embark, 
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“ Have you ever managed a canoe,” said the Portuguese captain to 
me. 

‘* T have been in one in Africa often,” I said, “ but they are dug- 
outs, as we call them.” ae 7 te 

“ So have I, and I do not think there is so much difference between 
~~ rae canoes. Can you paddle ?” 

“ Yes,” ied. 

“So can I,” he said. “ Now observe, the best thing we can do, is to 
take possession of that canoe; and then we shall on better, for our 
boat will always attract notice, whereas a canoe will not ; besides, it will 
prevent these Indians, if they are come to look for us, which I suspect 
they have, from following us.”’ 

“T think you are right,” I said; “‘ but how shall we m 

“In this way. You shall shove off our boat and walk by its side, 
dragging it up to where the canoe lies ; I will go to the canoe, launch it, 
and then we will make off with both till we are too far out to be taken ; 
then, when we have got into the canoe, we will turn our boat adrift.” 

I to the proposals. We launched our boat very quietly, and I 
walked in the water up to my knees, drawing it after me till I arrived op- 

ite to the canoe. The Portuguese crept on’ his hands and knees till 

e had gained the canoe, pushed her off, and joined me. We made her 
fast to the tow-rope of our own boat, then got into the boat, and pulled 
away from the island. 

e had not gained more than one hundred yards, when the whiz of 
an arrow met our ears. The Indians had discovered us it was evident. 
Two or three more arrows came flying by us, but we had now got well 
out, and they fell harmless. We continued to pull till we were half a 
mile from the island, and then we laid on ouroars. The stars shone 
bright ; there was a young moon, so as to enable .us to see pretty well. 
We found the paddles of the canoe lying on the cross pieces. We had 
nothing to take from the boat but our tow-rope and the two small oars; 
these we put into the canoe, and then getting in ourselves, we let the boat 
go adrift. We put her head to the northward, between the island and 
the main, and paddled away as fast as we could. 

The captain was a much better hand then I was, and he therefore took 
the office of steersman. The water was as smooth as glass, and we made 
rapid progress, and did not discontinue our exertions, except now and 
then resting for a few moments till the morning dawned, when we could 
hardly distinguish the island we had left, and found ourselves about five 
miles from the mainland. We had now time to examine the contents of 
the canoe, and had much reason to be gratified with our acquisition. It 
had three bears-skin at the hottom, several pounds of yams, cooked and 
uncooked, two calibashes full of water, bows and arrows, three spears, a 
tomahawk, three fishing-rods and hooks, and some little gourds full of 
black, white, and red paint ; and what we prized more than all, some flints 
and a large rusty nail, with rotten-wood to serve as tinder. 

“We are fortunate,” said the in, ‘‘now before we pull on for the 
shore we must paint ourselves like Indians; at all events, you must black 
yourself, as you have no shirt, and I must do the same, although I do not 
require it so much as you do.” 

“ Let us have something to eat and drink first,” replied I, “and we will 
proceed to our toilette afterwards.” 
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ECHOES FROM THE BACKWOODS. 
BY CAPTAIN LEVINGE, | 


Cuap. XI. 


A RACE THROUGH THE UNITED STATES, 
(CONTINUED. ) 


“ Our commodore, sir, of ‘ the Peacock,’ the ship that whipt ? ga * Hornet,’ talked 
so much about a mare he had, that he actually ht a saddle and bridle for her, 
though he never had a horse in his life.” — Table-d’Héte Conversation. 

ANOTHER Younc One.—A new journal has been started at New York, called 
Young America, We believe the principles it advocates are—universal repudiation, 
mint-juleps, no taxes, and a tarnation thrashin g to all the world.—Punch, 


Avoid the Swamp—An extra Passenger—Canvass-backed Ducks—Mint 
Julep—Spinning-knivee—Mammoth Oysters—Military Umbrellas and 
ee Arts— Receipt for a Fine Head of Hair—‘“ The Apollo” at a 

iscount, 


WE were recommended to go by land from Charleston to New York. 
The inducements were, a drive through the “ dismal swamp” and a visit to 
the great naval arsenal at Norfolk; but the former did not sound inviting, 
and as for the latter, we were somewhat over intimately acquainted wit 
dockyards in general, having mounted’ many guards over them in the old 
country. We therefore determined to give them both a wide berth and 
embark direct for New York in the old “David Brown” steamboat. So 
high was she out of the water, and so top-heavy, that although it was a 
dead calm, and the swell a mere nothing, she rolled, to all appearances, as 
if she would capsise. No sooner did she get under-weigh, than it came 
on to blow great guns, right-a-head ; but the harder it blew the steadier 
she became. We were three days and three nights in reaching NewYork ; 
half of the voyage was over when an unfortunate little black slave was dis- 
covered, who, having got on board without observation, had hid himself a 
day and a night behind the boiler ; he was forced from his place of refuge 
by hunger and the intense heat. Thecaptain hailed a steamer returning to 
Charleston, and put him on board, in spite of all his tears and entreaties. 
We tried hard to persuade the captain to favour his escape, but without suc- 
cess, as he said it was as much as his situation was worth to doso. The 
poor little wretch was therefore dragged off to be returned to a probably 
cruel master. 

New York has been for ever described, so has the Astor House, famous 
for its magnitude, table-d’hote, and canvass-backed ducks. 

Amongst the first questions asked by one’s friends on returning to Eng- 
land from anAmerican trip, are, ‘ Have you eaten canvass-backed ducks? 
What are theylike?” “ Have you tasted mint julep? How is it made?” 

The canvass-backed duck is a variety of the Pochard,* or dun bird. The 
flavour of the meat is to be attributed to the kind of food they find in the 
mud of the Potomae, for like all the waterfowl tribe, their taste depends 
entirely on their feeding. 

Mint julep is thus concocted :-— 

“{ * Fuligula Valisineria, 
April, —voL. LXXVI. No. CCCIV. 24 
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Fresh raw mint. 

Equal quanties of brandy and rum. 

Sugar, with a} ice planed quite thin. 

The tumbler up with water to the top. 

It is poured backwards and forwards into another tumbler till the whole 
is churned up. rth spite of such concoctions, the = aangarse ge malt 
liquor, or of any light wine, is a t nuisance ; whiskey an ach 
ile are laced upon the table, ea are not charged for; ‘ales "a 
dear everywhere ; sixteen dollars a bottle have been paid for Madeira. The 
greatest part of the champagne is American cyder, sent to France to be 
stamped and re-imported, “ to gull their folks on the principle of wooden 
nutmegs.” At the table-d’héte it is ever “ Broadway,” “ Buffaloe,” 
“dollars” and “dollars” again. The great amusement after dinner was 
spinning knives. The old hands knew the respective merits of eath 
knife to a turn, and made their bets accordingly. It was not always the 
pace ‘‘ what kills,” a drop of wax or part of a raisin stuck upon the blade 
made them slow and sure. , 

We admired, as every one must, the pretty face and figures of the New 
York ladies. But it is a pity they follow the abominable practice of chew- 
ing the gum of the spruce fir, which no doubt‘is orie cause of the early 
loss of their teeth; it is a most unbecoming habit. The jaw is kept in 
perpetual motion, like a cow ruminating. So they “ chew the cud of 
sweet and bitter fancies,” whilst their better halves incessantly masticate 
tobacco. Girls im America marry young, when they immediately give u 
society and take to the drudgery of making puddings and pies, in arbich 
they excel. A Yankee will swear by his puddin gs, quite as much 


as he will by his thunder and lightning, which he says ‘‘ whips that of all 
other countries to immortal smash.” 


“In pumpkins, pies, and ’possum fat, 
In us dere’s ‘no mistaking, oh! 
And den I tink we beat de world 
In boiling and beefsteaking, oh!” 


The oysters are monstrous in New York, as large as a saucer, and not 
to be swallowed at a cotip by all mouths. 

At the theatres they are now, thanks to Mrs. Trollope, extremely well 
behaved, for if a man attempts to take off his coat, or to sit upon the edge 
of the boxes, turning his back to the audience, there is an immediate cry 
of “‘ Trollope, Trollope, turn him out.” That lady has likewise taught 
them to brash their hats. 


But oh ye gods and little fishes, 
What's New York without militias? 


When Mathews visited the United States, he found their national guard 
better armed against wet weather than any European troops, but since 
his time they have become dreadfully soldier-like, and real firelocks and. 
bayonets have been substituted for umbrellas. Itis a goodly sight to see 
® muster on Independence day. Hundreds of companies, each in a dif- 
ferent uniform, of every colour in the rainbow; all kinds of shakos, helmets, 
and caps; every description of plumes, feathers, and tufts, of all hues and 
all sizes meet the eye, flourishing in every direction, ingenuity having been 
stretched to the utmost to invent such a Saidregcaseys manof Eligues 

















ment. ‘to say, &@ pump was once sufficient to embarass this. 
armament ; for years it out manceuvred their best ( 
knowledge of aaery tactics was somewhat limited), for when the head 
of the column arrived at that part of the street where it was situated, it 
wavered and hesitated, company after company was thrown into disorder, 
until they were all completely routed; the ladies laughed, their lovers 
blushed, when one day, to the great joy of the military of New York, a 
new mayor ordered the old p to be pulled down (blown up would 
have been a less ignoble fate for suchan an ist), and they now march 
in all their , to the tune of “ Yankee Doodle” and “ Hail Co- 
umbia,” like heroes ing nought; a Pat who enjoyed the rank of full 
private in the “Slashers,” saw a French division ing three gt oe 
and most foreign troops still manceuvre in that way) held up his hands 
and exclaimed,— 
“ Very well, the front rank. Middling well, the rare rank, Oh! 
Holy Moses, the cintre.” ’ 
infantry was pretty well, but what would the “Slasher” have said 
had he seen the Yankee dragoons ? All description must fallshort. I sawa 
regiment at Utica. They were dressed in orange, with primrose facings 
in the front as well as on their cuffs and collars. They wore a sort of 
contrivance on their heads like a watering-pot, from which sprang a 
cloud of ostrich feathers of divers colours ; round their waist was buckled 
a broad buff belt unpolluted by pipe-clay, and therefore another shade of 
yellow was added to the dress: through this was stuck the sabre, a wea- 
pon having a large hilt, not unlike the cutlass used on board ship, 


With basket-hilt, that would hold broth, 
And serve for fight and dinner both. 


Their overalls, which came but half-way down the leg, were of a sky- 
blue colour, and exceedingly long straps only prevented their boots from 
falling off ; the ‘boots themselves were perfectly indescribable. Blacking 
had never astonished them, and the rusty spurs were a happy medium 
between those worn by the Mamelukes, and a common kitchen skewer. 
They rode or rather balanced themselves on their horses like a fork, the 
tip of the toe only reaching the stirrup. When the animal was put in 
motion, they were obliged to row with their legs, I have no doubt they 
are the bravest of the brave, but they would make a much better appear- 
ance, fight equally well, and ride infinitely better, if they would take up 
their stirrups at least, six holes, 

We visited West Point, the Sandhurst of the United States, differi 
from that establishment in this, that all officers are obliged to go thro 
their military education there before they can get appointed to their regi- 
ments, 

One of the boats on the so-much aised Hudson, the “ Rochester,” 
went through the water at an astonishing pace, not less than seventeen 
miles an hour; and, during the time she ran “opposition,” burnt tar- 
barrels. The landing and picking up, or rather, chucking in of the - 
sengers, was performed in a moment ; the small boat getting a swing 
the impetus with which the steamer was going through the water, spun 
her to the shore, when the passengers were bundled in; the word “ go- 
ahead” given, and the boat was wound up and hauled alongside by a rope 
dttached to the engine. Ag 
2h 
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Although there are berths for above two hundred on board the night- 
boats, so numerous are the passengers that beds are made up upon a series 
of trays three deep, swung from the ceiling, and arranged in rows, by 
which means above five Bindeed free enlightened citizens of the 
United States were enabled to snore and grunt ensemble in the arms of 
Morpheus, and their boots ranged in like manner, were cleaned and re- 

without confusion. 

What a temptation for those lovers of frolic in the old country, who, by 
the scratch of a slate-pencil, alter the whole of the “ Boot’s” calculation 
for his morning’s reveillie: and No. 6 finds himself called to go by a coach 
at five o’clock instead of No. 4, a commercial ambassador, who, by the 
strict injunctions given over-night, implied the necessity of departing by 
said oly coach, and who, to his great mortification, finds that the coach 
has not only started an hour before, but that his boots (a new pair) have, 
thanks to these lovers of fun, been replaced by others any thing but new, 
and at least an inch too short. 

But the descendants of Tom King have never emigrated to the New 
World, and the race of bagmen in America sleep in peace and wake to 
find their own boots. Apropos, to this much persecuted race, I remember 
when billeted in “ The Castle,” at Newcastle, a brother officer and myself, 
to whom in those days fun came not amiss, being attracted to an adjacent 
room by sundry odd noises, and upon exploring we discovered one of the 
commis voyageur fraternity extended upon the bed in No. 10, in rather 
an oblivious state, owing to the strength of the “Castle” brandy. He 
loudly vociferated the pleasure he had in seeing company, soon declared 
we were the best fellows he had seen, and ordered sundry bottles of 
Champagne: the effect of which upon his good-nature, was strong 
enough to cause him to produce from under his pillow, a gig-seat full of 
cigars, which, being samples, were excellent, and we continued to be 
“ such good fellows” as long as the cigars lasted, when, without much 

rsuasion, we induced tlie ‘I’. G. to partake of a cool bottle of claret 
m our quarters. On the way to his own room, he either saw double, or 
mistook No. 20 for 10; which No. 20 contained our captain, a man of 
iron, who sallied forth armed with the poker ; he drove the inebriated 
ambassador back to our rooms. The effect of the fright was more in- 
stantaneous than any emetic—a window was opened—his head pushed 
through it, and the window being shut on him, he was left regularly guillo- 
tined, to awake to a sense of the loss of his sample cigars, with a bad head- 
ache into the bargain, probably to consider himself as unfortunate as a 

“well-known member of the Kildare-street Club in Dublin, who, when he 
was condoled with for his bad luck at whist, replied that “ he considered 
himself the most unfortunate man in the world, for that he had that morn- 
ing ridden three times round the Circular Road and found the wind 
always in his face, and that he was convinced, if he had been a hatter 
‘by trade, men would have been born without heads.” 

But to return to the steamboat, although we had taken berths, the 
— Pp ing from so many somniferous citizens being any thing 

t le, and much more Tike wet blankets than eau-de-Cologne, 


we rolled ourselves in our coats, pitched upon a soft plank, and betook 

ourselves to rest on the deck, until an upward rush and the ringing of a 
bell awakened us to the necessity of landing again at New York. 

was at this time an exhibition of pictures open. I was struck 

















with some battle-pieces, masterly sketches by Colonel Trumbold—scenes 
in the War of Independence. There is decided talent among many of 
the American artists. Mr. Power, whose noble embodying of Eve is 
well known at Florence, has attained to wonderful eminence with the 
chisel ; his Fisher Boy is also a capo d'opera. The Eve isa beautiful 
woman, but it is to be tted that there is not more of the Greek and 
less of the Contadina in her composition ; Mr. Power is a most talented 
man, and his clear hazel eye indicates. much genius, Not so the 
generality of his countrymen ; they never shake off the Yankee, and on 
entering their studios, it is to detect a certain self-content—a cer- 
tain expression which says, “D know a trick or two,” and a wish to 
impress upon you that they are geniuses of the first water. Even those 
below mediocrity invariably sol yan that “they are self-taught,” that 
“they have discovered a new method, and it is all very well to talk about 
Titian, Giorgione, or Rubens, they have made such and such effects by 
some self-acquired process.” 

I was once copying in a palace at Rome, in company with an Ameri- 
can, who daily endeavoured to impress me with his manner of dead- 
colouring —that is, preparing his picture; a copy of Murillo’s Virgin and 
Child. One morning he called me to his easel, saying, ‘‘ Now, I guess, 
I'm going to give the finish to my picture.” His palette was prepared 
with sundry transparent greens. He had worked himself into a fever, 
which he termed “ getting his steam up.” He took, literally, a handful 
of one of the tints, and, dashing it against his copy, rubbed it well in 
with the palm of his hand. This he continued repeating, rushing back- 
wards and forwards to see the effect, until, at last, the perspiration 
steamed from every pore ; wiping his hands in his hair between each heat, 
until his picture was finished, and his hair a fine green ; with all this, or 
rather, in spite of it, he made a good copy. 

I saw him two years afterwards in | ER with a remarkably luxu- 

riant head of hair, no doubt the effect of maguilp—a balsam as wonder- 
ful as Willis’s “ Myrific,” or “thine incomparable oil, Macassar.” His 
opinion of his self-taught genius had increased with his hair, and he told 
a Roman artist, the night before his departure for the Eternal City, that 
he was going to paint a picture “all the world would talk of.” 
_ | have often been amused with the remarks of Americans on the won- 
ders of art in the galleries of Italy. That same year I followed a party 
through the Vatican, one of whom exclaimed, on being shown the Apollo, 
“Oh! that’s it, is it? Well, I guess they do dig up an almighty lot 
of these things about here, to be sure.” 

Steam, by sea and land, conveyed us from New York to Boston in 
sixteen hours. Soon after getting under weigh we shot the terrific tide 
race of “ Hell Gate,” in the fastest steamer in the world. The actual 
width of the channel is but eighty yards. The navigation of Hell Gate 
is most difficult. ‘The Pot” and the ‘‘Devil’s Frying Pan”—the 
Scylla and Charybdis of the new world—lie on either side. 

The lobsters of North America are at least three times the size of those 
caught in our seas, and, although they abound on the New England coast, 
they never were found in this sound until a vessel freighted with them was 





wrecked in the Devil’s Frying Pan, when the fish escaped and re my : 


exceedingly, until again driven away by the cannonading at Long Is 
in the War of Independence ; or, as a Yankee would say, they all went 
fo pot. 
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In the train from Providence to Boston sat two Yankees. A 

poo car tae oem yy one requesting to be allowed to feel the 
s cranium, to which he politely consented, until after having under- 

Sait gemsT ms phtncpin;l omgvon oi 

“Sir, ess I'm a ogist ; 1 ¢ one te 

In dus ilies we reached St Jokn, and found all hands busily engaged 
in rigging out sleighs, and preparing for the winter. Previous to 1838 
light infantry regiments were not sent to the East or West Indies, and 
ag remained in New Brunswick or Nova Scotia during the whole of 

eir service in America. 

Having obtained twelve months’ leave of absence I did not wish to 
leave the continent without visiting Lower Canada, little imagining at the 
time that in a few months, thanks to Mr. Papineau, I should rejoin in that 
country. It was with regret that I took leave of my friends in New 
Brunswick, and a free and independent forest life in the healthiest cli- 
mate on the face of the globe. 


Cuap. XII. 


THE ATLANTIC—A WINTER'S PASSAGE. 


Son,—“ Lord, father, if mother only knew where we were.” 
Father—“ Hold your tongue, you young scoundrel; if we only knew our- 
selves.”—Off Long Island, a Father and Son cast away at Sea. 


“Qne night it blew a hurricane, 

The sea was mountains rolling, 

When Barney Bunting turned his quid, 
And said to Billy Bowline— 

‘ A strong northwester’s blowing, Bill; 
Hark, dont you hear it roar now? 

Poor creaturs! how I pitys all 
Unhappy folks ashore now.’ 


‘Whilst you and I, Bill, on the deck 
Are comfortably lying, 

My eyes! what tiles and chimney-pots 
About their heads are flying.’” 


Bad Weather—Good Living—Thunder and Lightning—Lobsters out of their 
Element—The Duke of York’s Friend; his Life Saved at the Coa—Diffi- 
culty of Steering the Samuel Walker—Liberality of American Custom 
Houses— Harassing Journey—Breaking up of the Ice—Montreal. 


IN consequence of the outbreak in Canada all officers on leave of ab- 
sence were ordered to join their regiments in the North American colo- 
nies. In three or four days I accordingly found myself at Liverpool, and 
on board a magnificent liner of 900 tons, bound for New York. With 
the exception of one American, twelve or fourteen officers were the only 
passengers ; no one attempting to cross the Atlantic in the winter months 
—a bore of the first itude, and not to be undertaken except as in 
our case, “in duty bound,” 

The St. Andrew went boldly on her course for four or five days, and the. 
studding sails ‘‘low and aloft” were filled by a perfect sailing breeze 
righ but certain signs familiar to the nautical world, soon convinced 
us of the truth of the old saying that 


Mackerel skies and mare’s tails, 
Make lofty ships carry low sails. 











































It blew an unin hurricane for thirty-three during most of 
which time we were Pea Oe without a stitch of ~~) set ; a bit of 
tarpauling threaded e mizen-rigging sufficed to steer her by ; 
but the St. Andrew was a noble culled captain a fine fellow, sad 
the sailor's dread—a lee-shore—was not thought of in the midst of the 
Atlantie, where drifting a few hundred miles more or less to leeward is 
nothing, the only danger being lest the wind should suddenly lull, when 
unless they can “ make sail” the vessel looses steerage-way, and falls off 
into the trough of the-seas, when a huge wave will sometimes run up the 
side, and balancing itself as it were in the air, curl over, and breaking its 

t crest, fall upon the deck, and shake the ship to her very kelson. A 
ew such following in quick succession must swamp her. 

We passed a Frenchman in great distress. She had been ‘‘ pooped” 
when scudding, and a sea had carried away the whole of her stern, over 
the wreck of which they were nailing eanvass; but the sea ran-so hi 
we dared not go near her. What made it the more distressing were 
— she made that the whole of one watch had been washed over- 


During the continuance of the ial lulls were succeeded by the 
most tremendous hail-squalls, der yore iar and generall foe or 
five times in the twenty-four hours, shifting round diametrically to the 
opposite point of the compass, and our nightly course was uently 
illuminated by what are called “Jack o’ Lanterns,” halos of light like 
balls of fire round the top of the masts, and on the extremities of the 
yard-arms. ‘The effect of the angry monsters of waves, beat down for 
the time by the violence of the hail to a comparative smoothness, lighted 
up by these meteors, and by vivid flashes of lightning, was awfully sub- 
lime. On one occasion a sea struck her a little abaft the bows, clearing 
away the boats, bulwarks, hurricane house and all, flush with the deck, 
and knocked the men over at the wheel. 

The captain told me he had once had his caboose, cook and dinner, all 
carried overboard, and that the return sea had brought them back, such 
was his story, I did not see it. 


I cannot tell how the truth may be, 
I tell the tale as ’twas told to me. 


He also said, that when in the same ship she had been struck with 
lightning, which entered the pantry, and running along a line of tea-cups, 
hanging on hooks, broke all the handles, so that the whole line of cups 
fell simultaneously, to the astonishment of the steward ; passing on, it 
ran down one of the tables laid for dinner, breaking the decanters and 
glasses (so much for glass being a non-conductor), and finally passed out 
of one of the after port-holes, doing no mischief tovany thing else.* 

American skippers place the greatest possible reliance on the barome- 
ter, and observe it constantly: one day I was going up the companion 
ladder with ours, it was a dead calm at the time, en passant he 
at the glass, rushed by me, turned up all hands to shorten sail, but before 


* Another of our skipper’s stories, was the finding a vessel yawing about in a 
most fearful way, steering wild. He first determined to give her a wide berth, but 
afterwards thought he would inquire the longitude. He therefore hailed ‘her, 
‘What ship is that ?” “The Samuel Walker.” “Where are you from?” * From: 

ing duwn east.” “Who commands her?” “Why, J undertuk her, but 1 swear 


she is too much for me.” 
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they could furl half of them, it came on a violent squall which increased to 
a gale before half an hour. 

The living on board these packets is perfect ; and though the passage 
was much longer than is usually calculated upon, and there were a greater 
number of passengers, still we had every thing equally good to the end 
of the voyage Senseaal Burgundy, porter, soda, seltzer-water, sar- 
dines in oil, and what is the greatest luxury of all at sea, the old cow 
did her duty to the end of the voyage. 

We could not enjoy these goo ee in peace—the dead-lights were 
generally in— a leg of mutton would occasionally take a short cut into the 
nearest cabin, and so hard did it blow, and so much was the old vessel out 
of the perpendicular, that many of the passengers were afraid to leave 
their berths for days, taking what rest they could get by placing their 
feet in a “‘slantingdicular” position against the top of their berths to steady 
themselves, during the time they contrived to stow away a certain quan- 
tity of nautical food called /obscouse, an excellent conglomeration of the 
fag-ends of ham and smashed potatoes capable of being conveniently con- 
veyed to the mouth with a spoon. 

It happened one evening that the conversation turned upon the best 
thing to be done in the case of a man’s falling overboard. Nearly all the 
party had witnessed such accidents; each had seen a different remedy 
tried ; life-buoys were descanted upon, and every sort of patent anti- 
drowning contivances discussed ; but, as usual, no two agreed. It was 
like Mr. Merriman’s wonderful amphibious ‘‘sea cow,” which could not 
live on the land and died in the water, “‘ measured twenty feet from his 
head to his tail, and only seventeen from his tail to his head, and, fur- 
ther, had two hundred and forty-four spots upon his body, no ¢wo alike 
of every one different,” On one point, however, they all did agree, which 
was, how rarely a man is eversaved. The captain gave it as his opinion 
as the only chance in such a case, if by day, was, for some person imme- 
diately to run up the nearest shrouds and never take his eye off the man, 
for long before a large ship can be brought to the wind, or a boat 
lowered—especially if it is blowing fresh—an incredibly large space is left 
between the victim and the so | 

With the captain’s words ringing in our ears, we betook ourselves to 
our several berths, and, curious enough it was, that when in the act of 
—s my legs next morning to an angle of nearly 45 deg., in order 
to get a itch and a purchase against the side of my cabin, to steady my- 
self before beginning the operation of shaving, and just as I had incited 
some of Mr. Smith’s best “ Naples soap” to a lather, and dipped my razor 
into a sort of tin contrivance filled with parboiled bilge-water, 1 heard 
a row on deck, men running aft; 1 rushed up, and found the helm 
was “‘hard alee,” all tlie sails flapping, a heavy sea was running, the cap- 
tain was in the mizen top, and ‘‘a man overboard;” I ran up the shrouds 
to join the captain, who, after great difficulty, pointed out to me a black 
point occasionally visible upon the side of a huge wave. This object was 
quite in an opposite direction from that in which a landsman would have 
looked for it, and it would even have puzzled a seaman to indicate where 
had been the wake of the vessel, or, rather, the course she had been on. 
After an half-hour or forty minutes of great anxiety on the part of all 
of us, the man was got on board a boat which had been lowered and 
despatched after him. According to his account, he had been working in 
the fore-chains, under the bowsprit, and was clad merely in a pair of light 
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duck trousers ; his being thus unincumbered was in his favour ; on coming 
to the top of the water, and looking about him, he soon discovered by the 
alteration in the course of the vessel, that he was missed, and being an 
excellent swimmer (which was proved by his having deserted from an 
American ship of war by swimming three miles ashore by night), he only 
maintained an upright position, and from the buoyancy of the water and 
the great size of the seas he was able to do so with little or no exertion. 
He was a fine muscular fellow (I never saw such a chest), tattooed all 
over. He ran up the side of the vessel, turned a summersault upon the 
deck, and disappeared to his berth. A glass of grog was administered and 
he was none the worse. 

On the subject of buoys, and the few lives that are saved by their means, I 
recollect, when coming home in a line-of-battle ship from Gibraltar, sitting 
at supper, or rather tea, one fine but dark night, there was but little sea, 
the ship was slipping through the water at the rate of ten knots, under a 


crowd of canvass, we were startled by the lieutenant of the watch’s rushing 


into the gun-room: ‘A man overboard,” he exclaimed, as without arrest- 
ing his progress he made straight for the stern windows, below which 
were suspended the life-buoys ; attached to each of them were a couple of 
strings, with the notice, “ Fire’”’—‘ Let go,” over either. Unfortunately, 
the old adage proved in this instance too true—“ the more haste, the 
worse speed” —and instead of pulling that string which would have fired 
the amphibious conveyance, and letting it fall, he seized the rope of “ Let 
go.” The life-buoy fell unlit. In this case, however, the lieutenant’s mis- 
take signified not, for the two poor fellows missing were supposed to have 
struck against the cat-heads in their fall, owing to the bellying out of the 
sail, and in all probability they were killed before their bodies reached the 
water. ‘The ship was put about, however ; boats were lowered; a search 
was made ; even the life-buoy was not found ; and after an hour or so the 
ship resumed her course. 

There was an old light-division hero on board, a well-known person. 
He had distinguished himself on many occasions, but nowhere so much 
as at the battle of Coa, where he was left on the field of battle badly 
wounded. It was a moonlight night, and a party of females came to 
rifle the dead, and as often happens, they charitably intended to show 
their tender mercies to any wounded man they might find, by putting 
him out of his misery. When they came to C——, whom they found 
lying on his face, they commenced despoiling him ; a lucky thought 
struck him, he would hold his breath, and sham dead. He did so, until 
his body became so inflated, he could hold out no longer ; when, in the 
act of turning him over, a terrific groan was heard. The whole part 
scampered off panic-struck, leaving him in peaceful possession of the field, 
and alive to tell the tale; and, with many others, he enlivened us during 
this cruel winter’s run. Moreover, he was the identical Captain C—— 
who called upon the duke, then commander-in-chief, to ask his royal high- 
ness to give him his promotion, winding up his request by saying * that 
he hoped he would, as his royal highness was the only friend he had in the 
army.” 

And not a bad one either, Captain C ,” was the duke’s good-na- 
tured reply, and C found himself in the next gazette. 








At length we encountered a short and pitching sea, caused by the 
winds being in an adverse direction to the gulf stream, and a bucket 


being lowered and hauled up full of hot water, the skipper was confirmed 
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in his idea that we had entered that great flood of hot water, which, 
having its rise in the Gulf of Mexico, affects the Atlantic as far north as 
- Newfoundland. From thence a fair wind filled the sails of the St. Andrew,. 

until the sight of the high lands of “ Neversink” obliged the old ship to alter 
her course, when the wind headed us, and being anxious to land, we were 
glad to get into a pilot-boat, a regular “clipper,” and we “beat up” 
almost in the wind’s eye, amongst masses of floating ice in “ The Nar- 
rows,” to New York, where we arrived after a passage of sixty-five 
days, the second best amongst sixteen other liners which had left Europe 
at the same time. 

Thanks to the liberality of the United States goyernment, the custom- 
house officers had orders to pass free all officers’ baggage who were pro- 
ceeding to Canada, and we landed accordingly without that cursed ordeal, 
a custom-house examination ; and the disagreeabilities of such a voyage 
as we had experienced were at once forgotten in the luxuries of a warm- 
bath at the Astor House. 

The system of examination at custom-houses, either when landing in a 
foreign country or in passing a frontier, usually tends much to annoy the 
traveller. No nation are so liberal as the United States on this subject— 
none so detestably troublesome as our own. From the Rhine it is pos- 
sible to enter Holland without having one’s baggage overhauled, also to pass 
into Austria, though they may be rather more strict. In Bavaria a gulden 
has the same effect as a few pauls in Tuscany; and a scudo carefully admi- 
nistered to a laced pontifical Doganiere, will elicit an ‘“ Ecco, ecco, signor, 
la sua Lascia passare.” I once witnessed an unfortunate brave Belge, 
who, when landing at the Tower Stairs, gave his word that he had no- 
thing to declare; but, unfortunately, in attempting to pass down the 
vessel’s side, he brushed against one of the custom-house tide-waiters. 
Slight as was the contact, it was sufficient to cause the shilling-seeking 
understrapper to instigate a strict search, and what followed beats all 
description. Two men proceeded to pass their hands down his sleeves 
and pantaloons in a manner a small boy is taught to groom a hunter’s 
fore-legs. Lo! at every stroke a shower of cigars came forth, until, like 
a milked cow, his. sleeves and nether garments would yield no more. 
They then asked if he had now any thing to declare. Unluckily, his 
answer in the negative did not sufficiently convince them that his Her- 
culean calves, ill-according with his now meagre figure, were to obtain 
free entrance into her British majesty’s dominions, and his boots were 
pulled off amidst a fresh shower of cigars, sacrés, and shouts of laughter. 
On the return of Army of Occupation from France, all kinds of smug- 
gling were considered fair play. An officer who had filled the firelocks 
of his company with lace, was much annoyed at a custom-house officer re- 
questing he would give the word to “examine arms.” 

But although it may be necessary to prevent such infringement on the 
laws requiring duties to be paid on certain foreign luxuries, it cannot be 
necessary to molest officers landing from service in our colonies as has 
happened to myself on arriving at Liverpool, where the incivility of the 
Jacks-in-office surpasses any thing it has ever been my luck to encounter. 
in any part of the world, and one in particular, who possessed but one leg, 
legitimately his own (the other being of wood), is especially to be avoided. 
It was with the greatest difficulty, and this occurred another time when 
I landed at Portsmouth, also from America, that I got off without pay- 
ing duty for my own sketches; and a couple of birch canoes, the skins 
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and horns of moose-deer, and specimens of birds, though all prepared by 
myself, were charged with duty; furthermore, after being detained for 
twenty-four hours in Liverpool to have our bag overhauled, i was 
requested to take an oath, that a London-made gun I had taken out with 
me was really made by Lancaster; and I was made (not in the Jeremy 
Diddler line certainly) to pay two-and-sixpence to her majesty’s customs 
for taking the said oath. ‘This having happened in 89, it is to be hoped 
that some improvement has been made since that time. 

From New York a steamer conveyed us to Sing Sing, the locale of the 
famous prisons ; above it the Heda was frozen ; we were therefore 
obliged to commit ourselves to the regular stage. Posting exists not in 
the United States, but they put on extra stages, ¢. e. coaches to accommo- 
date passengers, therefore there is no danger of being left; but the 
‘‘ extras” had been so much worked, owing to the number of officers at 
this time passing up to Canada, that the horses were completely knocked 
up, and the roads were in an abominable amphibious state, as is always 
the case in the early spring ; the mud which was frozen at top would some- 
times bear the wheels, but oftener they broke through ; and the misery of 
travelling day and night in such weather, when thirty miles in the twenty- 
four hours was considered a good day’s work, siieheeed our journey de- 
testable. The road followed the left bank of the North River and the 
shores of the Lake Champlain. As we approached the frontier, we found 
every village inn filled with “ patriots,” “ sympathisers,” or, in plain Eng- 
lish, “Rebels” who took the opportunity afforded by being in the United 
States, to insult us in every possible way, and it was therefore, all things 
considered, with no slight satisfaction, that we reached the first British 
outpost. That evening I came up with my regiment, which formed part 
of the army on the Richelieu. During the remainder of the spring the 
troops were employed in chasing the rebels, who invariably fled before 
them ; and on the frost breaking up, we moved to La Prairie, which is 
on the opposite side of the St. Lawrence to Montreal, in time to witness 
the breaking up of the ice, an event watched, with great interest by the 
Canadians. Cannons are fired so assist its dispersion ; should a jam take 
place, it piles up in masses and causes tremendous destruction. A com- 
paratively small piece checked in its downward career is liable to stop this 
frozen flood for miles, which then soon collects block upon block, until it 
overwhelms whole villages, and leaves every thing within its reach an utter 
wreck. So variable is the climate in these regions, that no sooner was 
the river clear of ice, than vegetation commenced; and a fortnight 
sufficed to change the iron face of winter to vernal spring. And it was 
an agreeable sight as the setting sun would throw its long shadows over 
the mighty flood so lately a perfect sea of ice; and to witness the town 
of Montreal, with its tin roofs and spires, backed by the purple Mount 
Royal, reflected in the broad St. Lawrence. 

In passing from La Prairie to Montreal, the steamer descends the 
rapids at such a terrific pace, that it requires six men to steer her; an iron 
tiller is obliged to be employed, as she would not answer her helm - 
enough if steered by a wheel. Our baggage having arrived from New 
Brunswick, we were obliged to throw aside our fur caps, blanket coats, and 
rags, to find but a bad exchange for our free life on the Richelieu, in the 
pipe clay and garrison duty of Montreal. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADES 
IN THE LIFE OF A 


GENTLEMAN ON HALF-PAY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “STORIES OF WATERLOO.” 
No. XXII. 


MARY HARDING—AN IRISH HOSTELRIE. 


Whose voice is heard ? Whose carbine rang ? 
Whose bullet through the night-air sang, 
Too nearly, deadly aimed to err ? 
*Tis thine!” 
Tue Brmwe or AByYDos. 


Wuen the fair traveller raised her veil, I was most agreeably gratified 
by the imperfect exbibition of a very pretty face; but when, at the sug- 
gestion of the hostess, she delivered her bonnet to her maid, and in the 

ce of a man-milliner, unshawled afterwards, one minute placed me 

rs de combat. The first look had elicited unqualified admiration ; but, 

on a second and a longer examination of the sweet wayfarer, it was all 
over with me. 

Mary Harding—for over my destiny the name of Mary exercised a 

mount influence—-was scarcely nineteen. Hers was the outline of a 
girlish figure, which a few years would mature to womanly perfection. I 
have looked at more commanding beauty, but never on so sweet a face. I 
have stood the assault of haughty loveliness, which, as a prescriptive 
right, demanded instant admiration. No thrilling glance flashed from 
Mary’s soft blue eye, but her gentle and expressive look said, or seemed 
to say, “love me not, if you can.” It was not the rich luxuriance of 
her auburn hair—teeth of pearly whiteness, or lips that a cardinal might 
kiss, and obtain an easy absolution—every feature was harmonised for 
love—and it was the ensemble of the countenance that played the devil. 

But a few minutes had elapsed from the time that the wheels of the 
stranger's carriage had interrupted my ¢éte-d-téte with Morteeine’s wife, 
until, as Jack Falstaff would say, I was “past praying for.” The host 
was either too agreeably occupied with the travellers he had attached 
himself to, or prevented by the storm from hearing the arrival of new 
_— for all the preliminary matters were completed, and the lady, her 

ther, and myself, in free conversation at the kitchen-fire, before the red 
landlord favoured us with the light of his countenance. He had come in 
for a fresh supply of whiskey—and it was quite apparent that during his 
temporary absence time had not been wasted by the worthy man in dis- 
eussing “ thin potations’—Morteeine Crassaugh, in Irish parlance, was 
regularly slewed. 

{ remember the pleasant relict of a defunct field-officer, used the 
remark after her liege lord had dined at mess—‘ For Heaven’s sake, my 
dear M , send poor dear Bob home, either with one bottle only 
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under his belt, or else be sure and make it two—for when he has got 
that ‘ curse-a-God three pints’ in, the devil would not stand him !” 
Morteeine’s allowance, | fancy, had just touched the three-pint scale, for 
he was confoundedly cross, and his cat-like eye had a more feline expres- 
sion than before. He made a surly inclination of the head to the 
strangers, and then inquired, 

“ Were the gentlefolks sheltering from the shower ?” 

“* Shower !” exclaimed his helpmate, with a contemptuous glance, 
while, at the moment, a flash of lightning blazed across the window, and 
a peal of thunder a to rock the house. ‘“ Shower!” she repeated. 
“Call it by the right name—storm! This gentleman and lady stop here 
for the night.” 

“The night ?” returned Red Martin, with a frown. “Is the girl 
doting? The only room we have is engaged by this gentleman 
already.” 

as ‘And which he surrenders with great pleasure to the lady, and hopes, 
if the fire be kindled sufficiently, that she will do him the honour of 
taking instant possession.” 

I made a deferential bow; the lady, smiled graciously; Morteeine, I 
thought, was inclined to enter a demurrer to the arrangement ; but his 
young wife put the matter to an end by lighting the lady and her maid 
into the disputed chamber, after admonishing her attendants to hurry 
supper. 

Whatever the cause might be, the addition to his company, which 
generally gladdens the heart of an innkeeper, had an opposite effect on 
Morteeine Crassaugh. Unlike Lord Duberley, he wished at least for 
that night, “for no more custom to the shop;” and after replenishing a 
large pewter measure with poteeine, he again returned to his company. 
In the course of half an hour, the inner room was arranged to the young 
lady’s satisfaetion, and 2 homely but comfortable supper was served by 
the hostess in person. 

Of course, | was made an honorary member of the old gentleman's 
mess; and, fascinated with the beautiful girl to whom I was introduced 
under such singular circumstances, I half-resolved to give that young 
imp, Morteeine beg, a half-a-crown in the morning for abstracting 
Ulick’s linch-pin, and leaving us on the king’s high-road. An hour 
passed—the storm continued—and when the thunder-clap was heard, 
and the rain-drops smote the casement, seated snugly beside the bog-deal 
fire, the old gentleman was liberal in his thanks for having obtained such 
comfortable accommodation, and his sweet daughter looked hers most 
eloquently. 

Our sole attendant was the handsome hostess; and I remarked that 
when she latterly entered the room, her manner was hurried and con- 
fused. She opened the door of a cupboard—looked for 2 moment, as if 
she wanted something within it—then, passing behind my chair, she 
whispered in my ear,— 

“‘ Be cool and cautious ; in five minutes, enter that closet,” and she 
pointed to a small door in the corner of the apartment ; “open the 
window, and I will tell you more. The safety of the strangers rests in 
their ignorance of danger; and on you and me, under Heaven, their 
deliverance depends !” 

Before the prescribed time had expired, I obeyed the commands of the 
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pretty landlady, entered the inner room, and placed myself at the window, 
after quietly opening the sash. In a few minutes Morteeine’s wife stole 
softly round the house, and joined me. 

“ Hist !” she said, in a whisper. “ Pass through the casement. Fol- 
low me: look, listen, and be silent!” 

In a moment I hopped out of the window, and followed the hostess on 
tip-toe. She led me round the gable of the house, ensconced me under 
the shoulder of a peat-stack, pointed to a little window, and whispering 
* that she would wateh against surprise, and warn me if danger should 
appear, she vanished and left me en embuscade. 

You may rest assured, gentle reader, that I let no time slip until I 
turned eavesdropper. In Ireland, for this gentlemanly occupation, the 
casement of a country inn affords the most tempting ps Maver as it is 
invariably provided with a broken pane, which to any person without, who 
is desirous of being edified by the conversation within, is decidedly an im- 
mense convenience. In the sanctum in which Morteeine was combining 
business with pleasure, a square of glass had been replaced with the frag- 
ment of anold newspaper, and it had proved a sorry substitute, and yielded 
to wind and rain. “ Fas est ab hoste deceri” is a saw as old as the hills— 
and faith! without ceremony, I availed myself of the ‘breach in his bat- 
tlement,” and made myself an outsider of Morteeine Crassaugh’s privy 
council, 

The host, if appearances might be trusted, was in “ villanous company.” 
Two of the party were the horsemen I had seen alight at the inn early in 
the evening; the third had arrived immediately before Mr. Harding and 
his daughter; and while we remained in the kitchen he stood before the 
fire drying his wet clothes, and, as I remembered, looking occasionally at 
the young lady with a rude familiarity, which induced me to press her 
retirement to the state apartment that had been assigned to me. Honest, 
the travellers might be ; but certainly looks went sadly against that con- 
clusion. Firearms of sundry kinds were laid upon the table—rather un- 
usual appurtenances to a peaceable symposium ; and, indeed, judging by 
their exterior, there was not one of the parti guarie who would not cry 
‘Stand to a true man !” 

He who had last arrived fixed my attention more particularly than his 
companions. He was a tall, slight, dark-visaged young man, with coal- 
black hair, and a most forbidding countenance. Seated directly opposite 
the broken pane, every word he uttered I heard distinctly as if 1 had been 
beside him. 

“ Tt’s an infernal business,” observed Morteeine, as he knocked the ashes 
from his pipe upon the table, and proceeded to replenish it anew; “and ye 
darn’t ainda yer ground, ye think, Pat avourneeine ?” 

“ Yes,” replied the dark stranger, “ if I wanted to be hanged at the next 
commission. Suspicion as to my share in Brooke’s murder long since was 
strong enough against me: but now that Phely Brannigan has turned 
approver, I wouldn’t have the ghost of a chance.. The country’s too hot 
to hold me now—but d—n me, if I quit it, without doing something 
to make them remember the name of Pat Durneein.” 

“There will be but a thin meeting of the boys to-night,” observed a 
second, “if the storm does not blow over speedily.” 

“Not at all,” returned the host. ‘There's adozen of them in the 
kitchen already.” 
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“Then,” exclaimed the dark scoundrel, with an oath, “hit or miss, I’ll 
bundle the girl off, and trust to fortune.” 

“It would be madness,” replied Red Martin, “little advantage to your- 
self, Pat, and certain ruin to me.” " 

The dark stranger knitted his brows, filled and turned down a glass of 
whiskey, and was evidently about to reply, when a slight pressure of my 
arm caused me to look round suddenly, and the hostess was beside me. 

“ It is thirteen months, Morteeine Crassaugh,” said the dark-visaged 
stranger, “since I obeyed your summons, and met eleven others in this 
very room ; and when ye proposed that we should carry off y’er present 
wife, all but myself ws i to have act or part in it. Well, I got them 
round by degrees; and you swore, when I put down Mary Hamblyn 
from behind me in the shebeen in the mountain, that the frst thing I 
asked from you would be freely granted, even were it the killing of a 
man. I got ye the finest girl and the biggest fortune in the country. 
I want a wife now, Morteeine ; she’s under y’er roof, and mine she shall 
be before the sun rises to-morrow.” 

** I don’t deny the promise, Pat,” replied the red landlord. “A wife 
ye got me, and the very ground I walk upon she despises, and from the 
bottom of my conscience, I believe that the only sight could give her 
pleasure, would be my wake. Fortune she has, but how the divil am I 
to get at it? I must bear with her for another twelvemonth, until she 
comes of age. Let me, then, grip the money, and mona sin diaoul ! if 
I won’t make ye, Mary Hamblyn, rue the day ye trated me with scorn 
and contempt !” 

Again my arm was pressed, and it was evident that the intended 
civilities of Morteeine were not passed by unheeded by his consort. 

“ But what sudden fancy, Pat, have ye taken for this girl ?” 

“From the moment I saw her by the light of the kitchen fire, I 
swore that she should be mine. I must hide myself, you know, till 
Phely Branigan is silenced by a slit of the windpipe. Well, Morteeine, 
a pretty girl will help me to get over the time pleasantly in the moun- 
tains ; and when we’re tired ofone another, why, if the old fellow makes 
it worth my while, he shall have the lady back again.” 

‘¢ But then suspicion must fall on me,” returned Morteeine. 

** And why should it?” observed the dark scoundrel. “If your 
house is broke into, and a woman bundled off, is it your fault that ye 
couldn't bate a dozen men? Can’t ye fire a shot or two, and be the first 
to give information in the morning to the police ?” 

“ And then that d—d soldier fellow that I unluckily detained, by 
making wee Martin slip out a linch-pin to break him down—I have 
him set to-morrow at the gap of Scullagh—he’s well armed, and looks 
like a chap that won’t give in. There’s no less than three gun-cases with 
his luggage in the room where they are sitting after supper.” 

“So much the better,” was the reply. ‘ Next to a pretty wife, the 
thing I want most is a good gun.” 

“Yes,” returned Morteeine, “but the contents may be delivered be- 
fore the owner thinks proper to part with it.” 

‘‘ Pshaw ! there is but one man. What chance would he have against 
@ score ?” 

‘“¢ Not much, if taken unawares,” said the red scoundrel ; “ but when a 
man’s desperate and well-armed, he’s not to be trifled with, Pat.” 
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‘“‘ No matter,” and the ruffian swore an awful oath; “if I’m a livin’ 
man, I'll have the girl and the gun within an hour. Morteeine, desert 
me if you dare !” 

“Tf it must be so, it must,” replied the host ; “ and now, remember, 
Pat Durneein, if bad comes of this business, it’s clane against my advice, 
and no one’s to blame but you.” 

“T’'ll stand it, Morteeine. Fill a glass a-piece, and here’s more power 
to our elbows! Go out and give the boys in the kitchen a drop of 
whiskey, to put them in spirits for the job. I'll stand the reckoning.” 

Touching my arm, the hostess gave the signal for retiring, and I 
followed her. When we were sufficiently removed from all fear of being 
overheard, she hastily addressed me— 

“The trial must come, and it will be a fearful one. You are des- 
perately committed, sir; for, as a soldier, you dare not but protect that 
sweet and unsuspecting girl from a fate as terrible as mine has been.” 

“ Protect her!” 1 half exclaimed. 

“ Hush! speak low—walls, they say have ears.” 

“ Durneein,” I whispered in hos ear, ‘“ your words are prophetic. 
Within an hour, you promised that the girl and the gun should be yours, 
‘were you a living man;’ that condition was correctly introduced when 
you made the vow; for within that space, brief as it is, you shall be a 
dead one.” 

“TI must be in the kitchen to evade suspicion, when my rascal hus- 
band shall come out of that scene of iniquity, where he and his con- 
federates are drowning in whiskey every latent spark of humanity. The 
attempt upon the lady will not be immediate. Return by the window, 
break Durneein’s design prudently to the strangers, prepare for the 
worst, and before the storm bursts, I will re-visit you.” 

I obeyed the order, entered and closed the casement, and, with all the 
coolness I could command, apprised the strangers of their danger. The 
calmness with which both received the fearful intelligence was admirable. 





_ A quiet appeal to Heaven for protection, and a humble submission to the 


decrees of that Great Being, who directs the destinies of all, were the 
only expressions which escaped the lips of the old man or his daughter. 
I prepared for action—and fortunate in the possession of three double 
guns and a case of pistols, I felt myself a giant. 

Presently the door opened, and the landlady came in; her lips were 
bloodless, her eyes wild with apprehension, and her voice had dropped to 
an ominous whisper. 

“May Heaven protect you!” was her kind but alarming address. 
‘The wretches are now steeled against pity, and ready to perpetrate any 
villanous deed. Had better feelings been latent in their breasts, they 
are extinguished by the infernal influence of poteeine. I'll bar the win- 
dows, and bring fresh candles. You are ready, I perceive,’’—and her 
eyes rested on the table, where my fire-arms were disposed. ‘* Absence 
would create suspicion. I must hasten, and then consign you to God’s 
providence, a good cause, and a stout heart.” 

In another minute she returned, placed additional lights in the room, 
told me to barricade the door, and when the hour of trial came, to con- 
duct the lady and her father into the closet, and “do my best after» 
wards,” . 
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A SKETCH OF THE LIVES a LORDS STOWELL AND 


TOGETHER WITH SOME CORRECTIONS, AND ADDITIONS, TO MR. TWISs’s 
LIFE OF THE LATTER. 


Part VIII. 


Why, then, doth flesh, a bubble-glass of breath, 
Hunt after honour and advancement vain, 
And rear a trophy for devouring Death, 
With so great labour and long-lasting pain ? 
SPENCER. 


Aminst the political convulsions of the autumn of 1830, the first parlia- 
ment of William IV. was assembled. In Ireland was raised the cry for a 
repeal of the union : over England was resounding the demand for Parlia- 
mentary Reform: while the Trades’ Associations throughout the empire 
aggravated the apprehensions of the friends of order by the appearance 
of discipline and organisation which they began to present. The cabinet 
of the Duke of Wellington had lost the support of party, without gaining 
the confidence of the nation. Whig and Tory agreed in distrusting it ; 
and by a temporary, and perhaps factious, junction of these two extremes, 
the ministers, on the 5th of November, were beaten in the House of Com- 
mons. They immediately resigned the seals of office into the hands of 
the sovereign, who called Lord Grey to his confidence. Before the 
change of administration, Mr. Brougham had given notice, in the House 
of Commons, of a motion on the subject of Parliamentary Reform, which 
he was only prevented from bringing forward by his elevation to the 
chancellorship and peerage, 

We shall shortly find Lord Eldon addressing his brother-in-law as 
follows :— 


Lord Eldon to Mr. ( William) Surtees. 


‘“‘ Dear Surtees, 

“ A great many Thanks from Lady Eldon and myself for your Letter 
received to-day—We are happy to find you are in Progress to the 
Restoration of combined Health and Strength, and God grant that that 
Restoration may be soon, entire and complete ! May his kind Providence 
secure to you and to my Sister many happy Years. 

“ You mention Ireland, and you mention reduction of Rents. These 
are melancholy Subjects. 

“ That Rents must, after being already greatly reduced, be still more, 
and largely reduced, I have no doubt, and the Land Owner, and the 
Owners, indeed, of every Species of property, have to look for more cala- 
mitous days than those descriptions of Men have ever yet seen in Eng- 
land. 

“ Ag to Ireland, all I hear leads me to fear that the Union will be re- 
pealed—I thought when I struggled against the Roman Catholic Bill that 
this might—nay, must be the Consequence—and now England, favouring 
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the Catholics in Ireland in all things, has driven the Protestants—the 
Orangemen, to join, I fear, in this project of repeal. 

“ This Country is certainly in a worse State than you and I have ever 
known it—and J see no signs of Improvement.— 

“T send you and my Sister Lady Eldon’s love and my own. Lady E.’s 
health remains much the same. 





“Yours most affectionately, 
“‘ ELDON.” 
“27 Dec.” * 


Lady Eldon, after having suffered from an illness nearly two years, 
during which she was the object of inexpressible tenderness and solicitude 
to her husband, expired on the 28th of June, 1831. On the event 
Lord Eldon seemed crushed with grief; and though he afterwards ral- 
lied, he ever continued to mourn her loss, constant in sorrow as in love. 

The influence of Lady Eldon over her husband, always great, seemed 
only to increase with her age. Her affections were warm, as perhaps is 
commonly the case with those of retiring habits; and notwithstand- 
ing her retiring habits, her disposition was active. The little savings, 
necessary under straitened means, are felt painful, principally because to 
the surrounding world they seem ridiculous. But as Lady Eldon secluded 
herself from society, and lived only for her husband and children, such 
habits of domestic thrift as she had ired in early married life, were 
not brashed off when the necessities which had produced them 
away: and it became a reproach to her, that an economy, honourable 
in its commencement, was mean in its continuance. y Eldon de- 
rived from nature much simplicity of character, and retained through 
circumstances an entire ignorance of the world as it exists in 
nineteenth century. Of the personal attractions of her youth, we 
have spoken in our first chapter. And we will add that, when in the 
company of those whom she valued, her address was sprightly and 
agreeable ; and that on some occasion, perhaps the only one, when she 
presented herself at court, Queen Charlotte passed high encomiums on 
the graceful manners of the fair recluse. But when it is recollected 
that a husband and a son—the one in his will, the other on his death- 
bed—desired to be buried close beside her, it will be pronounced that she 
must, in spite of some admitted eccentricities, have possessed attractions 
more sterling than those that are comprised in person and manner. 

But let us now return to the Earl of Eldon. In the spring of 1831, 
the ministry of Lord Grey introduced a bill for Parliamentary Reform. 
It was rejected in the Lower House before it had reached the Lords ; 
and its defeat was followed by a dissolution. As the new House of 
Commons was elected at a period of great national excitement, many of 
its members were returned under the pledge of supporting the Sbadting 
ministerial measure. ‘The second Reform Bill, therefore, proceeded as 
far as the House of Lords; but it was there rejected ; Lord Eldon being 


* We hesitated, at first, whether to assign to the composition of this letter a 
place in the December of 1829, or that of 1830 ; for both were periods of national 
distress. But the allusion to the agitation on the union with Ireland—a subject 
which, in the autumn of 1830; had formed one of the topics of the King’s speech— 
seems to suggest the latter year. 
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amongst those who spoke and voted against it. The hardy and ad- 
venturous crew, however, who manned the vessel of Reform, though 
twice she had wrecked, determined again to refit her, and a third time to 
trust her to the deep. Lord Eldon, together with a great body of the 
lords in opposition, influenced by the persevering demands of the 
country, the request of the king, and the ministerial threat to create 
peers, now abstained from voting. Hence, on the 4th of June, 1832, 
the Reform Bill was allowed to pass through the Upper House, and on 
the 7th of the same month became the law of the 

Up to the end of July, 1834, Lord Eldon continued ‘to speak occa- 
sionally in Parliament; and whenever or church matters were dis- 
cussed, would raise his feeble voice to deprecate change. But he was 
heard with more of t than attention. He had survived his influ- 
ence; and he was considered unable to accommodate his opinions to the 
preceding, or the necessarily impending, alterations in our domestic 

cy. 
PT oants the conclusion of 1833, or about the commencement of the 
following year, Lord Eldon, impressed with the prudence of “ setting his 
house in order” aguinst that event which, in the course of nature, could 
not long be delayed, devoted a morning to the examination of the 
papers in his London residence in Hamilton Place. He destroyed man 
confidential letters, bearing on the politics of former times; and th 
we may regret the irreparable loss of information, we must acknowl 
the prudence and the propriety of the act through which we suffer. In 
the afternoon, when giving an account of his morning’s work, Lord 
Eldon added, that “he had been connected with many administrations, 
and that there were many things which he did not wish afterwards to 
come out.” 

As Lord Eldon drew near the end of life, his memory, once so 
tenacious, began to fail him ; and those who had frequent access to him, 
complained that they were weary of hearing over and over again the 
same story repeated. Perhaps, too, the temper, as well as the memory, 
might occasionally be affected. But the weaknesses of age are to be 
regarded, on their approach, with the reverential kindness and the sacred 
silence due to such hoary messengers, on so sad an errand—the venerable 
ambassadors from an unseen world ! 


Lord Eldon died on the 4th of June, 1838, in his eighty-seventh 
ear. 

/ To possess the affectionate and unlimited confidence of two succes- 
sive sovereigns—to preside in the supreme courts of justice for more 
than a quarter of a century, and to sit in the cabinet for nearly that 
period—to fill a prominent and influential position in various adminis- 
trations, which checked the growth of anarchy at home, waged a great 
and successful war abroad, or established and maintained a long and 
prosperous peace—was the lofty destiny of the distinguished personage 
whose death we have just recorded. 

The character of one, whose life was so successful and so conspicuous, 
must form a reasonable subject of curiosity to his fellows ; and we shall 
ehdeavour, therefore, to give some additional assistance towards forming 
a just estimate of it. | 

Assiduous in the discharge of his various and most responsible duties, 
both political and judicial, it was seldom that Lord Chancellor Eldon 
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devoted to physical and mental relaxation an interval fromthe cares of office. 
But when the autumnal holidays did arrive, no school-boy enjoyed them 
with a keener relish.» An abundant flow of animal spirits is important, 

ibly essential, towards eminent success in a profession so disheartening 
in its commencement, so exacting and laborious in its prosecution, as that to 
which Lord Eldon belonged ; but this was comprised in the happy tempera- 
ment which he had received from Nature. When, in 1807, he purchased his 
seat of Encombe, in Dorsetshire, one of its strongest recommendations to 
him was, that its distance from London was so great that he should stand 
little chance of having his rural enjoyment interrupted by being sum- 
moned thence to consult on trivial occasions. When, then, he Sad ar- 
rived there he would give full play to the natural gaiety of his temper. 
‘*‘Tempora curarum remissionumque divisa. Ubi conventus ac judicia 
poscerent, gravis, intentus, severus, et swpius misericors: ubi officio satis- 
factum, nulla ultra potestatis persona.”* He, who had lately been 
seen under the bushy honours of his flowing wig, presiding in the 
Court of Chancery or the House of Lords, was here transformed into the 
light-hearted, simple-minded play-fellow of his own dogs and his bailiff’s 
children. Not long after he had become possessed of the property, we have 
heard of him, while there, suddenly jumping up in the drawing-room and 
dancing a step to a tune of his own singing; and then observing with a 
smile to the family party around, “ You don’t know the luxury of playing 


the fool.” 
On some occasion, when going to call on a gentlemen residing in the 


neighbourhood of Encombe, he saw, on passing through the grounds, the 
daughters of his friend, and some other girls, playing at “see-saw” —two 
at each end of an oak tree, which had been cut down. He used, after- 
wards, laughingly to compliment one of the young ladies on the pretty 
ancle which he persisted that she had then revealed ; and he commemo- 
rated his own happy fortune in the following vers de société, which 
we copy from the original in Lord Eldon’s handwriting: 


“In days of yore, as Roman poets tell, 

One Venus lov’d in myrtle groves to dwell : 

In modern days no less than four agree 

To consecrate to fame our oaken tree— 

Blest tree! the monarch shelter’d by thy arms! 

The goddess* from thy boughs displays her charms.” 


“* Viz., Caroline.” 


The young people of Lord Eldon’s family, when this effusion was pro- 
duced, declared that, for the encouragement of genius, its author should 
be decreed a poetic triumph ; and having made a wreath, they crowned 
the Chancellor with mock solemnity, that he might for the future— 

Instead of powder'd curls, let ivy twine 
Around that head so full of “ Caroline;” 
while he himself entered into their fun with all the zest of boyish frolic. 

Such is the pleasing aspect under which the character of Lord Eldon 
would often appear. That the reverse side of the same medal presents a 
man with strong and permanent personal prejudices and resentments, 
will hardly be denied. That he, on some matters, was anxious to exact 





* Tacitus. Vita Agricole. C. ix. 
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from his family a submission of their judgment to his own incompatible 
with proper independence—that his tenderness was exchanged for anger, 
his a mr alee for distrust, the moment that he considered his interest 
or his authority to be invaded, is a statement which cannot be disputed. 
With his eldest son, whom he loved and mourned so deeply, Lord Eldon 
used to be grievously annoyed, because, though a Tory, he professed to 
be not a party man, and had from principle declined occasionally to 
support in the House of Commons the measures supported by his father 
in the House of Lords. 

Beneficial as*the experience of kindness is to most characters, the 
excess of attention which Lord and Lady Eldon paid to each other, 
might be somewhat detrimental to both, as tending to render them too 
exacting of deference from those less willing to bestow it. 

Whether or not Lord Eldon were unwilling to have, in his hours of re- 
laxation, his hard-worked intellect still kept upon the stretch, certain it is 
that he did not generally select his most familiar associates from men of 
commanding ability. They were, for the most part, worthy fellows, who 
had a vast respect for him, could tell or listen to a good story, and crack 
with him a joke or a bottle of wine. . 

Lord Eldon’s disposition in regard to parsimony and liberality has 
often been misunderstood. That Lord Eldon occasionally did very liberal 
actions we are ourselves assured; that in private charity he gave away, 
and most unostentatiously too, large sums of money, is a fact which we 
are happy to record. But no one who had capacity for forming a just 
opinion, and an opportunity of knowing, and taking an extended survey 
of, the whole of his sotabact, ever thought him a liberal man. His 
charities never gushed from that loftiness and generosity of soul which 
loves to give for the sake of giving—of that feeling he could have formed 
no conception ; but they proceeded from the impulses of a heart so sen- 
sible, so almost mans tender, that it could with difficulty bear the 
sight or even the knowledge of distress. When he indulged his passion 
for accumulation, it was the victory of the soul—when he dispensed his 
bounty, it was the triumph of the heart. ‘This consideration will explain 
the puzzling phenomenon how the same person could have been some- 
times described as liberal, and sometimes as mean. 

In proportion as Lord Eldon advanced in age and station, he exagger- 
ated—unconsciously, no doubt—the difficulties which had obstructed his 
entrance upon his profession. But it is the common arrogance of suc- 
cess to attribute too much to ourselves—the prescriptive consolation of 
defeat to lay too much upon fortune. An early marriage, the surest 
check to the levity of morals and dissipation of fancy, so hostile to severe 
application, would facilitate the industry which it had rendered necessary ; 
while the peculiarly domestic habits of his wife, whom he tenderly loved, 
would, by binding him to his own fire-side, still further dispose him to 
prosecute his studies. To the ordinary difficulties of his profession he 
opposed extraordinary diligence, and there were no un obstacles in 
his case to be surmounted. 

On first joining circuit, he obtained business in the northern counties ; 
and his second forensic year did not pass without his receiving a par- 
liamentary retainer. The readiness with which he got into practice in 
Newcastle would give him confidence and encouragement: while the 
few years which elapsed before he obtained briefs in York, and got 
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re in en in London, aoe him a ee 

making the most rtunities w occurred, and of 

and increasing his cael by watchfulness and application. prsering : 
Ne even eben chiliey, exeanpting hin from reverses of for- 
tune, he passed throu ot honour of professional and official 
life, till he mounted to the 

His labours as a common ey nde are comprised in the 
T acatedlaastateeaeeokale laced, in the second volume 
of the “ Law Review,”* at the head of the | ae rampart ‘* Lord Eldon 
asa Law Reformer.” But we shall not attempt to analyse Lord Eldon’s 
extraordinary judicial qualifications and acquirements. The discussion 
of them wos be wearisome to the unprofessional reader, and the 

rofessional reader will have already seen them frequently and abl 
Of his conduct, however, in the Court of Chancery we will 
record one anecdote. 

Though the courtesy of the Chancellor to the bar was gratefully felt 
and —— _ was _ made a subject of complaint in the 

ion, that the judge appeared not to be listening to the ents 
nee & aera se g argum 

On one occasion a barrister paused in the middle of his speech, and 
suggested that perhaps it would be more convenient that he should dis- 
continue his observations until his lordship should have finished writing the 
letter in which he ap engaged. The Chancellor received the re- 
mark without signs of irritation; answered that he certainly was writin 
letter, but that at the same time he was attending to the speech ; and ad “ 
that had he not known that in his own case another employment was not 
inconsistent with contemporaneously bestowing the requisite attention 
upon the cause, he should never have attempted it; and that to prove his 
assertions, he would repeat what had been said. He then with great fidelity 
recapitulated all the observations of the counsel. 

His speeches and arguments, whether delivered in the capacity of 
counsel, judge, or senator, displayed none of that clear and polished 
felicity of diction which distinguished those of his eldest hestiee. But 
in his person and clothes he was as remarkable for neatness, as Lord 
Stowell was for the want of it. 

In the commerce of society the address and conversation of Lord Eldon 
were singularly agreeable. His anecdotes (especially professional ones, of 
which he had a rich store) he would relate with dry humour, not laughi 
himself, but suddenly looking up, at the point i) the story, with an mn 4 
smile and mirth- -beaming eye, the influence of which ms ” gravity could 
resist. He was ready at repartee, and had a turn for sarcasm ; but it 

was as bright, playful, and innocuous as the vapour lightening in @ 
dusted sky. In the early part of Lord Eldon’s Chancellorship, 
George III. asked him, in good-humoured badinage, whether ever before 
there was a king who had a Chancellor and an Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, both of whom had run away with their wives. When Lord Eldon 
adroitly and drolly turned the joke upon the venerable metropolitan, 
who was present, with “Let the archbishop answer that question, please 





* No. 4. In addition to the various publications bearing on Lord Eldon to which 
we have already referred in the course of these chapters, we are bound also to men- 
tion the articles upon him in Nos. 5 and 6 of the “Law Review.” 
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your majesty.” It is said that a guest, who had first dined in com 
with Lord Stowell at Lord Eldon’s, and then with Lord Eldon at 
Stowell’s, whispered, on the latter eccasion, to Lord Eldon, that hig 
brother seemed no longer to care about wine, for he evinced none of his 
former zeal in helping himself and passing the bottle. ‘My brother will 
drink any given quantity of wine,” was the arch and significant answer. 

The fascination of Lord Eldon’s manner will best be appreciated through 
a knowledge of its effects. George IV., when merely Prince of Wales, 
had bitterly hated him. As Prince Regent, however, being thrown 
within the influence of the social charms of the Chancellor, he was con- 
verted into his friend. 

During the insanity of George IIl., the Princess Charlotte had been 
sternly, and even rudely, rebuked by Lord Eldon for opposing the wishes 
of her father; and in relation to a letter which she written to the 
Prince Regent, the Chancellor told the Princess, that “if she had been 
his daughter, and had written him such a letter, he would have locked 
her up till she came to her senses.”* Yet no sooner had she arrived at 
womanhood, than his powers of attraction began to produce their wonted 
result ; and when he came to Claremont, to be present at her confine- 
ment, he found that she had given orders that the best bed in the house 
should be prepared for him; while some of the other lords who were 
there had to sleep on the carpet.t 

Lord Eldon, to the end of his career, retained a grateful recollection 
of any kindness which he had received at its commencement. In his 
private friendships he was affectionate and constant. But his temporary 
connexion with Queen Caroline when Princess of Wales, and, perhaps, 
some other incidents, suffice to show that in public life there was no he 
ficiency, on the proper occasions, of a convenient versatility—an invalu- 
able ingredient to those who would rise. It was, probably, from a con- 
sciousness of this, that he so pertinaciously arrogated to himself the credit 
of undeviating consistency ; and that flattery, of which he was some- 
what exacting, never stole more sweetly upon his ear than when it in- 
vested him with this attribute.t 

The Nestor and the Ulysses of the later administrations with which he 
was connected, he well knew—no one better—the value, as an instrument 
of power, of the reputation of political honesty, and that it should not 
be risked for the attainment of trivial advantages. Having risen from 
the middle walks of life, he was more intimately acquainted with “ the 
ebbs and floods of popular councils, and the winds that move those 
waters,” § than were others of his colleagues, whose birth and education 
had been within the sphere of the court : and he closely watched _—_ 
movement of public opinion, analysed its causes, gaged its strength, cal- 
culated its duration. 

With but little of pride do the friends of Lord Eldon turn the pages of 
the statute-book ; for, though there can be no doubt that his caution in- 
tercepted many bad measures, his energy has introduced few good ones. 
Yet for the legislative laches of the administrations in which he was so 





* “ Memoirs of the Times of George IV.,” vol. i., p. 193. 
t Twiss, vol. ii., p. 299. 

t Twiss, vol. iii, p, 231. 

§ Clarendon’s “ History of the Rebellion.” 
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long Chancellor, Lord Eldon was not entirely, or, perhaps, principally, to 
nee To the reform of the sow code, it 1s stated* by Lord Dedham 
that Lord Liverpool was the chief obstacle. 

The hand of the same gifted limner has depicted Lord Eldon as a 
champion of the throne and the altar, who confounded every abuse, that 
surrounded the one or grew up within the precincts of the other, with the 
institutions themselves, and was alike the determined enemy of all who 
would either invade the institution or extirpate the abuse. But in justice 
to Lord Eldon, it must be recollected, that he had witnessed the effects, 
and formed his mind upon the experience, of that French Revolution—so 
mild in its promises, so bloody in its performances—which terrified even 
the firm and mighty intellect of Burke into deserting for ever the banners 
of Reform. 

Lord Eldon, however, lived to survive the school in which he had been 
trained. Its system, at the time of his death, had become obsolete. New 

rinciples and another name were assumed by the party to which he had 
longed. And ancient Toryism, which had grown decrepid with him, 
with him was buried in the grave. - 








THE BALLAD OF CAPTAIN BLACKSTONE. 


BY CHARLES HOOTON. 


I. 


Scene: Saint Thomas’s Island, West Indies—A Planter’s Widow converses with her 
only Child and Daughter, Fair Melicete, about a lonely passage to Europe, where 
she is to be educated—Melicete’s Reply and Fears. 


“ Oxn maiden bright, beloved,—my sweet and gentle daughter! 

Wilt leave awhile this Western Isle, and cross the purple water ? 

On Europe’s shores dwell souls of power who'll train thy spirit high, 
And like thy form so beautiful, thy mind will beautify. 


“ As wisdom pores, with glasses dim, on time-forgotten scrolls, 
And weeps o'er feelings long since felt by age-departed souls,— 
And sees the eyes benevolent, and feels the throbbing breast 
That now in sacred dust and pure in charm’d sepulchres rest,— 


“So shall thy learning vivify again the noble dead, 

And shadows of the mighty past throng glorious round thy head, 
While bright Creation’s mysteries uncoil before thy sight, 

And God the Great Unspeakable’s reveal’d in starry light. 


“Oh! then the soul within, through eyes that look rare speech, shall shine, 
And, gentler grown, thy gentle heart shall glad this heart of mine. 

More proud will feel thy mother than an empress on a throne, 

When the wisdom of the world gone by my maid hath made her own ! 


“ Thou know’st I am a widow, child, and widow’d twice shall be, 
When voiceless is this household grown, and thou art on the sea. 
Before mine eyes a shadow and a mist will aye remain, 

And a heavy heart I'll carry until thou return’st again. 





* The sketch of Lord Liverpool in the “ Statesmen of the Time of George III.” 
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“T’m but a plant that has one root to bind it to the earth;— 
That root was struck into the world the hour I gave thee birth: 
And as thy life may flourish, so will flourish or decay 

This life of mine, until with thine my soul shall pass away. 


“ Oh, when out upon the billows, may the hands of guide 
Unseen, yet true as angel’s truth, thy vessel o’er the tide ! 

And check the tempests passionate that goad the deeps to rise, 
And flush with anger’s scarlet hue the wild indignant skies. 


“Ye powers of gentle winds and waves, ye ministers of air, 
Whose innocent and holy work it is to banish fear,— 

And hide the terrors of the dark intense abyss of brine 

Beneath a smiling face, oh, shroud them from this dove of mine !” 


Thus spoke a noble lady to her no less noble child ; 

Love’s earnest tears were in her eyes, and yet she proudly smil’d. 
While, in the thoughtful features of that daughter’s answ’ring face, 
The mother might her youthful self as in a mirror trace. 


The maid replied, “ Dear mother blest! how should I go alone— 
A young thing wholly ignorant—into a world unknown ? 

’Tis like some wingless nestling tost aloft into the skies, 

That falleth prone in helplessness and, dashed to pieces, dies. 


‘No lonely star, companionless, that sweeps eternity, 

Could live more lost than lonely I, upon the darken’d sea. 

My home would all be in my brain,—no new things could be sweet,— 
And lands untrod by thee would burn my most impatient feet! 


“The captain that would carry me might prove a wild sea-rover, 
And keep me out upon the deep, and never take me over. 

And shouts for help and shrieks of dread must all be useless there, 
Where e’en Heaven’s thunders often roar, yet reach no mortal ear. 


‘*¢ Earth has no desert, or of sand, or plain, or mountains rude, 
Where innocence more helpless is, than ’mid sea-solitude. 
Whatever horror riseth up, whatever danger’s nigh, 

Into no arms save friendly Death’s may faith and virtue fly. 


“‘ My sainted father, now at rest, this lesson ever taught :— 
Though knowledge almost priceless is, *t may be too dearly bought. 
Since innocence and purity of heart transcend as far 

Mere gifts of mind, as yonder sun outshines the morning star. 


“ Then simple may I still remain ;—secure my virtues keep :— 
The world a frightful charmer is, to lull our truth asleep. 

Be never wiped from off my heart the bloom of youthful spring, 
Nor dimm’d the bosom’s shine, to make the brain a brilliant thing.” 


II. 


The Mother pictures delightful Scenes to the Mind’s Eye of Fair Melicete, but in vain— 


The Damsel laments while she submits. 


“ Fear not, my wingless angel!” thus the mother brief replied, 
“T know a gallant captain in whose faith we may confide. 
He’s past the sober noon of age ; and his declining day 

For prudent life and passionless is best security. 


‘** And oh, if left in human souls is aught of chivalry, 

°T must throw its armour round the weak and timo’rous at sea. 
Dream not that man the monster is to harbour such a rage 

As might thy life unhappy make, pent up in such a cage. 


“No! like a bird each morning bright, upspringing to the skies,— 
Thy soul refresh’d and heart renew’d, from ocean sleep shall rise :— 
Thou'lt greet the wind-born billows in the freshness of their birth, 
Nor wish for quiet pillows more upon the moveless earth! 
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“ Instead of lizarda, leafy green, upon our trees at play, 

Thou'lt watch the whales, like living isles, disport amid the spray. 
But if some lonely peterel along the wake you see, 

Dear child! think not thyself as lone, nor give one thought to me!” 


“ Ah, mother!” answer’d Melicete, “I’m but a simple maid,— 
The man might scorn to dream of wrong and yet I feel afraid. 

A ship is but a prison, and a cabin but a cell, 

And thing hrs hagpensiien Git eon'Gabtreges ang avertil. 


‘*Far sooner on my tame I'd climb the mountain’s form, 
Than ride upon the backs, lashed on by wind and storm. 
The howlings of the frantic gale may ruder natures 

And wild aquatic huntsmen chase the fish along the seas: 


“¢ But all that’s born of violence brings terror to my mind;— 

I shudder at leviathan and dread the curbless wind. 

And dim upon my darken’d soul would break the brightest day, 
While stranger’s coasts uprose before, and Home behind me lay! 


“Yet to thy word, my mother, and thy wish I bow in awe :— 
For next to God’s, dear mother, is thy simple will my law. 

But when some lonely storm-bird sweeping o’er the waves I see, 
Forgive me if I feel as lone, and drop some tears for thee.” 


Iii. 
Fair Melicete and her Mother part upon the Shore—Love and Memory. 


Morn scarce with visionary gold had laced the Orient o’er, 
Ere met to part two tender hearts upon that fatal shore. 
They on each other look’d as look two fleeting souls sublime, 
Whose summons to eternity hath put an end to time!— 


And on life’s utmost boundary a moment pause to take 

That /ast adieu which dying hearts but utter once and break. 

And hands were clasp’d, and sunder’d not: and scalding eyes were wet, 
And sighs—drear echoes !—answer’d sighs, and long embraces met: 


Tongues over-eloquent grew dumb: for language had no word 
To body forth the feelings deep that in those bosoms stirr’d. 
And life itself seem’d shrivell’d up and to a moment shrank ;— 
The past was but a memory,—the future but a blank. 


And when beyond that future might another future break ?— 

When souls should meet instead of part, and hearts should cease to ache ? 
Long years!—How doth the serpent Tre dilate and lengthen o’er 

All human woes ;—but on our joys contract and shorten more! 


But lo!—the tide is running out,—the sails are all unfurl’d,— 

The mother to a cell must go, the daughter to the world. 

And, vampire-winged and terrible, drear night shall bring no sleep,— 
The maiden’s heart shall be at home, the mother’s on the deep! 


And thus in thought and spirit must it hourly ever be,— 

The maid shall feel her mother’s grief,—the maiden’s sorrows, she. 
While memory, faithful to the soul, bids tropic scenes arise 

On Europe’s shores; and northern scenes usurp the tropic skies. 


O life,—O hearts,—O human love!—that agony is past :— 

In swoons the final kiss has died, and burst the shriek at last. 
And landward one insensible is borne to shadow’d rest, 

And one the way the wind doth blow, to rock on ocean’s breast. 


The isle dims off in vapour, like a spectre in a shroud; 

But dimmer are the blinding eyes directed to that cloud: 

And fainter yet and fainter, fades that airy land from view 
Till feeling’s louder voice declares—the cloud has vanish’d too! 
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And now youth’s happy world is —and frowns a stranger sky;— 
Natures realities all mete to memories gone b : 

ome, mountains, orests, shelly shores, rough rocks along the deep, 
Are spectral sorrows all, like those that fret a painful sleep. 
Still, seated on a mountain top upon that isle away, 
A widow’d, childless mother waits, and weeps the livelong day. 
And, e’en while hungry darkness swift devours the dying light, 
In fancy sees that vessel yet, though hidden long from sight. 


IV. 


Tom, the Sailor, gives his Messmate Jack a new Notion about Captain Blackstone 


and Fair Melicete. 


“WHat can pan gy Jack ?—I heard the steward say 
He’d serve all hands with double grog when we’d got under weigh. 
And yet I’ve known him roundly swear he ne’er did action kind,—, 
Some revelation must have thrown new light into his mind. 


“The world is surely upside down, and standing on its head:— 
We'll look into the sea for stars, and sound the sky with lead. 
I cannot understand as how so wild a beast’s turn’d tame— 
Unless his iron melts before that handsome, dainty dame! 


“Tis true, the line of life he’s cross’d ; and’s crowding sail all right 
Into the polar regions drear of icy age and white. 

P’rhaps he’s an eye to keeping it more warm as he draws nigher ;— 
Old touchwood, Jack, you know, sometimes too easily takes fire. 


“ Well, well!—God grant till safe we see Old England’s chalky walls 
The weather of his mind mayn’t change to storms and dirty squalls, 
And Heav’n the simple safely keep ! but should foul play be tried, 
Some night we'll heave him overboard, and write i’th’ log—he died. 


“What landsman would be wiser?—and what sailor here would ’peach? 
The crab of law has got long claws, but can’tfamid-seas reach. 

My sides would burst like bladders, Jack, with laughing like a horse 
To see a jury down below a-sitting on his corse. 


“ They’d want no onions to their eyes, nor red cayenne for snuff, 
For the brine that was about would make them snivel long enough. 
And if as I were crowner, why,—when al] things com’d to light— 
I'd order in this vardick, Jack,—‘ The sailors sarv’d him right.’ ” 


“ Blow low, blow low! He’s coming, Tom!” the other quickly said, 
“Stow down your gab, and seem to be attending to the lead. 

But don’t forget this maxum, Tom, in daylight or in dark, 

A sailor knows the use of eyes as well as any shark !” 


V. 


The Glory of Life at Sea.—Captain Blackstone tells Fair Melicete about the Pacific 
§ 


lands, and avows his Love.—She scorns him.— His Despair. 


Oh, earth, with all its flowers and its streams, affords no bliss 

Like that which fires th’ elastic soul upon the great abyss. 

There freedom dwelleth boundless, and with health the breeze is rife 
As when at first God breath’d in man the virgin breath of life. 


No vapours pestilential rise to taint the crystal air, 

No poisons from the dying things of nature’s graves are there. 

Nor o’er its heaven is ever drawn that dark and sulph’rous veil 
Which turns the sun to blood, where slaves the worn mechanic pale, 


No palaces, nor delicates, one half so rare can be 

As a cabin, and a dough-boy,* and water, out at sea. 

For the glory of the spirit in the waters and the wind 
Leave all the low delights of sense abandon’d far behind. 











“* A sea-biscuit, 
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a Europe she should be a captain’s wife. 


in the Southern ocean do I know some isles,” said he, 
as in Eden’s bounds of old, a pair might happy be. 

ve no wild inhabitant—no painted skins are es. 

San cilens ahhee thib wold began, taby"ve slept bi air. 


“ The shores are hollow’d into grots, and wild fantastic caves, 
And vast sea-temples chisell’d by the patient workmen waves. 
Their pillars are of water harden’d into glassy stones, 

And mermaids often in the vaults chant low their deep sea-tones. 


“‘ Like flatten’d fan-shap’d leafless trees, the fretted sea-weeds spring, 
And white and crimson corals from the deeps the divers bring. 

While bright and pearly are the shells as yonder silver star,— 

But in their lips are rosy as the cups of roses are. 


“ One long unbroken summer o’er these islands ever reigns ;— 
Cool winds are on the mountains, and clear rivers thread the plains. 
Fair fruits hang down too temptingly from boughs and bushes low, 
And redden while they ask your hands to gather as you go. 


“ The birds, metallic-polish’d, scarlet, ruby, blue, and green, 

Fear not, since never gun they’ve heard, nor trap nor blood have seen, 
They flash across the sunbeams like the lightning of a sword :— 
Most beautiful it is to see these glories of the Lord ! 


“ What more than such blest region, free from all the world’s annoy, 
Could two intelligences hope to find on earth, of joy ? 

Oh, while thy heaven-reflecting soul from social taints is free, 

To that Pacific paradise, sweet maiden, fly with me!” 

Poor Melicete stood terrified :—nor more, when earthquakes rise, 
Th’ astonish’d savage of Peru in senseless horror flies. 

One look—’twas like a mildew and a blight—she on him cast, 
One look of bitter hate and scorn,—then from his presence pass’d. 
The captain bit his ~™ to blood,—his eyes broke blood-shot, too: 
His brain reel’d drunkenly, his heart a petrifaction grew. 

A moral desolation, ended x geadly tetaee bps 

And thoughts of sin beset him too insane for tongue to tell. 


VI. 


The most secret Place on the Earth is the central Sea.—Its Graves depicted.— 
Captain Blackstone threatens Melicete. 


A thousand miles of water lie between that ship and shore, 
en is as was the world’s one ark of yore. 
Were all other she could not feel more lone,— 
More like a lost and unknown thing, upon a track unknown. 














When some, wih rege ea crime ’ 
ugh death’s blaek gates, gry hey ry eek fate; 
Unto some forest with t horror bound, they flee,—. 


Or lurk, like scorpions, in corner’d mystery. 
it neither younted corridor, mee-ateinin Sesimens bound, 
or traveller-deserted road defile wound, 
Nor savage wood, ner Secectal SUE ae iemsed oie tao bi 
So secret as the far-away, black, melancholy sea. 


Its graves, undug, are ready, without or delving men;— 
They gape and fill, and instantly their lips are clos’d again. 

No scar remains—no token’s there the buried to betray, 

Or show the grave hath swallow’d more to-day than yesterday. 


And tides run on, and ripple still, and wavelets rise and fall;— 
Bright moving Speers tah teh ee ener lot of all, 

For life a mere vibration is upon a shaken cord,— 

Its rise and fall alike unmark’d as is an idle word. 


And thoughts like these too oft assail’d our turbulent, 
While—pondering abstractedly—he o’er the ks bent, 

And watch’'d the deep: as murd’rer might some dim secluded spot 
Where lies the ghastly visible whose bones will never rot. 


By brooding o’er it, crime looks less; and what would once appal, 
Familiar by acquaintance grown, becomes no crime at all. 

So slides the heart from sin to sin till wrong becomes our right, 
And to the metamorphos’d mind thick darkness seems like light. 


The captain smooth’d his front, and hid the passions of his breast, 
When next—some days thereafter—he fair Melicete address’d. 
Said he,—‘* For pity pardon me the foolish past, kind maid, 

It was thy beauty won me and to folly so betray’d.” 


Yet through his features counterfeit, and in his voice’s tone, 

The crafty, spiteful hypocrite, and vengeful heart were shown, | 
And, in ‘his jealous hate, most like a child denied a toy, 

He felt that what he might not have, he would at least destroy. 


His bitterness of soul broke forth above this poor disguise, 

And prov’d his words were traitorous, and all his looks were 
With two-edg’d irony he spoke, and smil’d as villains smil 

“The picture was unpleasing, p’rhaps, I drew of that bright isle? 


“ And happiness on earth, mayhap, is scarcely worth pursuit ? 
Most maids would marry older men with such an isle to boot. 
But since the South delights you not, know this, my gentle guest, 
We've other pictures here at sea may better suit your taste. 


“Where th’ Arctic Circle fences in the pivot of the world, 
And never-fading vapours round the icy land are curl’d: 
Where deep within the unknown earth the magnet’s centre lies, 
And fierce Auroras glare like blood along the midnight skies: 


“ Where ships take root the water in, when frost glues up the keel, 
And wintry poles the masts appear, and sails grow hard as steel; — 
Where through a four-months’ night, anes deadly ‘ine of coast, 
Huge bulks of ice fantastical grow Andes-like with frost;— 


“°Tis to such region of the dead,—of silence, and of woe, 

That many men, despised like me, would turn their helm and go. 
Remember, we are out alone upon the lawless seas, 

And in this good ship of my own, I'll sail where’er I please!” 


VII. 


Tom, the Sailor, talks about short Allowances,and hints at two-edged Knives.-Jack’s Reply. 


“ Our captain’s surely crazy gone, with love or drinking, Jack:—. 
He’s order’d, now, the sun at twelve, to shine upon our back. 
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The Ballad of Captain Blackstone. 


Wernsemres eS Ee 
To feed the bears nutmegs, and new rum the 


“And Jack, P’ve been we shall have to live on —_ 
There’ k —— =e arora 
And if we don’t get more afore a month is gone, 

You'll have to dine on ginger, Jack, and sup on cinnamon. 


“The water, too, is running short.;—in fact, it. doesn’t run. 
To-morrow we're to have a quart apiece tween sun and sun. 

If we were down i’ th’ Ingies, now,—splice me !—we either must 
Keep full a gallon moister, or else fly away in dust. 


“And with drought and famine straight into our face, 
Old sioner Oe ee iiPe $0 gus the toc hal ond ve the chase. 
He’s altogether ve,— 
afte pt rire: poh hy retary love. 


“ A right he has te fling away his own, but not our lives ; 

If that is it, we foremastmen must double-edge our knives. 

Or, rather than go defer be fate, 
Twrere best to keep him make the mate.” 


Raposo oon pga ts 
They're spies and traitors mean enough to listen and go tell. 
The then will swear we've hatch’d a mutiny aboard; 

drunk he'll get, and then, old mate,—rTuE sworp!” 








VII. 


The Ship at Night—Fair Melicete escapes Violence by throwing herself into the Sea. 


Behold, upon the darkling sea, a league or so away, 

Upon the @ boiling billows shines a dim Tay 

And were it not that midnight-mist involves th’ horizon far, 
The weak deluded eye might deem it was some setting star. 


The winds have roar’d themeelves to rest, and statued silence keeps 
Her. petrifactive stony watch above the dreamy 

The whale alone at intervals his mighty trumpet blows 

As on his endless journey through th’ eternal deep he goes. 


It is a woman’s voice:—an angel struck 
Poor virtue finds a bed to-night beneath the mournful sea. 


Roll gently o’er her, ey inca at car Ce 

Where cavern greens and sweets abound, and snow-white coral grows. 
And lay thy weeds around her head, thy rock-flowers on her breast ; 
And ect » guard around to keep thy monsters from her rest. 


Boe anys 2: ne Dele Nae, Saas Eve, med, 


And deeply ve pleasure in yee 
And pon Be ogga'e:t wandering along 
Think how the waves that folded her, befo magn now may be. 


IX. 


Captain Blackstone has the Horrors—Arms himself—Prophesies— Commits Dreadful 





Atrocities—Returns to England—Is tried, and Escapes the Gallows, 


Zomsoepielet anen ofiighted, 1. be dik actatone'te thinks, 
Yet with a double horror and a Heener pow of pla) drink,— 


spectral ghastlinew and dread they afler rose again. 

















The Balladof Captain Blackstone. 


And wildly swung th’ unsteady brain, and roll’d his saffron 
He plainly saw th’ invisible, and heard unutter‘d cries 1 ape 
And that ho tow ‘n all his sneak GunUMaNG aan anit tene, 


Unto the teeth. he arm’d himself, and doubily fortified 


\ His demon breast with burning draughts from hell’s most flery tide. 


Too well he felt the boundless power a captain has at sea, 


_, , “Our modern wisdom thus will judge of madness, sure enough,— 


‘The more infernal are the deeds the greater is the proof. 
- To hope to pass for mad on one small nmrder might. be vain ;— 
But he who chops up four or five, beyond dispute’s insane. 


“T’ll widely throw hell gates, and bar most firmly mercy’s door!— 
And thus future juries make ‘assurance doubly sure.’ 
Who'll look for from me, when well it’s understood 

My veins are full of brandy now, instead of human blood ?” 


Man’s heart would burn with and woman’s eyes for 
EST Food citar Thong 
W, y day, an our, ; 

To lengthen pain, and drop by drop away the life-blood drain’d, 


How Tom, the jester of the ship, he hack’d to death with glee 

Like his—the woodman’s—light of heart, who sings and fells a tree. 
How overboard the bleeding mate in horror dire he drove;— 

Thus murdering alike in hate, as he had done in love. | 


And how at length to hide his crimes, the remnant of that erew 
He charg’d at home with mutiny, and into threw, 

And how again they clear’d themselves, and turning in his 
With treble murders tax’d him straight, and put him in their 


All this might well excite the just, and make the gentle sad; 
Yet truly he did prophesy they’d find that he was mad. 

The jurymen, profoundly wise, saw plainly as their nose, 
Though sane enough in other things, he was insane in those. 


Hence, all our sympathies are false, and men should hold their tongue, 
Because so many tender hearts—and heads—cannot be wrong. 

The punishment of death, they think, has long outliv’d its time; 
And so, to save a life, they give impunity to crime. 


The wonder yet remains about this story of the sea,— 

How strange and pitiful that men so submissive be! 
But what alternative remains to wretched sailors poor ? 
Who'd fly from death by mutiny, when that is death eahore ? 
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THE OREGON QUESTION.® 


When the United States became an vag ary nation, they neither 
possessed nor advanced any claim to the British territories in western 
America, to which, in the meantime, the explorations of Captain Cook and 
the commercial intercourse which followed upon that discovery, added to 
the subsequent surveys and discoveries of Meares in 1788, and of Van- 
couver in 1792—-3-—4, completed the title. 

With to the mouth of the river Columbia, it is admitted b 
the United States’ diplomatists (see letter of Mr. Calhoun of Sept. g, 
1844) to have been first effected by the Spanish navigator Heceta. 
Whatever title is raised upon this must therefore be associated with the 
Spanish treaty of cession of 1819, which Mr. Pakenham has, beyond all 
possibility of controversy, shown to be invalidated by the anterior treaty 
made by the same power with Great Britain in 1790. 

The river was next entered by Captain Gray, a subject of the United 

States, in 1792, and the American diplomatists argue, upon tolerably fair 
grounds, that Meares and Vancouver had not navigated the river previously 
to that date. This has been set up by the Americans as the strong point 
on their side of the question. 
* But this, which would sacrifice the discovery and exploration of the 
whole coast to the simple discovery of the mouth of a river, has been 
placed in its true light o Mr. Pakenham, who says, “ If the act. of Cap- 
tain Gray, in passing the bar and actually entering the river, is to super- 
cede Hecéta’s discovery of the river ( which it cannot do), then the principle 
of progressive or ual discovery being admitted, as conveying, in pro- 
portion to the extent of discovery or exploration, superior rights, the 
operations of Vancouver in entering, surveying, and exploring to a 
considerable distance inland, the river Columbia, would, as a necessary 
consequence, su e the discovery of Captain Gray, to say nothing of 
the act of taking possession in the name of his sovereign, which ceremony 
was duly performed and authentically recorded by Captain Vancouver. 

Maritime discovery being, then, all on the side of Great Britain, the next 
question regards inland discovery. The northern branches of the river 
were first explored by Mackenzie, a British subject, in 1733, and the 
southern branches by Captain Carver, also a British subject, in 1804, 
followed by the Americans, Lewis and Clarke, in 1805—6. This was 
the epoch when the American sentiment of “contiguity,” which plays so 
important a part in the question, was first brought into operation in oppo- 
sition to the positive rights and titles of Great Britain, by the establish- 


* The Oregon Question Examined, in respect to Facts and the Law of Nations. 
By Travers Twiss, D.C.L., &c. &c. &c. Longman and Co. 

Map of the Oregon Territory; with a Comparative Statement of the Events 
connected with the Rights of Great Britain and the Claims of the United States 


to the Oregon Territory. James Wyld, Charing-cross. 
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mont ek neatinanent in 161), cole A co Mc Pg eee ae 
consequence was, that Great ritain, not acknowledging i 
Americans to form a settlement on that river, took it from in the 
war of 1813, but restored it again, “under protest,” by the treaty of 
1814. 7 

Long previously to this settlement of the Americans on the river Colom- 
bia, that is to say, since 1804, the North-west Fur Company had 
established trading posts on the same river, thus deciding in favour of the 
British any question that could arise as to general priority of settlement. 
@ priority which, as applied to a great extent of country, can never be 
by the occupation of a single dot or point in that territory by 
another nation. , 

The Americans, in fact, do not possess one claim to any portion of the 
Oregon territory. The purchase of Louisiana from the French in {1803 
can give no title to the territory, as the boundaries of Louisiana never 
extended past the Rocky Mountains. The claim founded upon Spani 
treaties is still more vain and preposterous. The claim of Spain itself 
could arise only from the discoveries of her navigators, and Sir Francis 
Drake was undoubtedly the first European who sailed along this of 
the north-west continent of America. ,. Spain acknowledged the right of 
Great Britain by the convention of 1790 and the treaty of 1814, The 
discovery by the American, Gray, of the river Colombia was anticipated 
by that of the Spaniard, Heceta; the passage of the Rocky Mountains and 
descent of the Colombia, by Lewis and Clarke, was forestalled by Meares 
and Carver ; and the settlement of Astoria was preceded by the long line 
of posts of the North-west Company ;—all very unpleasant facts to the 
party in the wrong in a controversy of this kind, but all very true and un- 
answerable ones; and a very simple explanation of why a would-be 
civilised nation, and one professedly so religious, refuses what the “ Peace 
Societies” and the rational men of both countries have proposed,—to 
submit the controversy to arbitration. 

If the line of division accorded to the North-west Fur Company were 
carried out, according to the letter of their charter, in a western direction, 
it would strike the Pacific Ocean to the south of the Colombia river, in 
latitude 46 deg. In the present state of the controversy, Great Britain 
has offered, for the sake of a pacific adjustment of a long-debated ques- 
tion, that the line should be carried along the 49th parallel, to where that 
line intersects the north-eastern branch of the Cdlombia river, which it 
should descend to the ocean,—the navigation of the river remaining per- 
petually free to both parties. Great Britain has further, in the most 
generous spirit of amicable arrangement, also offered to the United States 
a separate territory on the Pacific, north of this line, possessing an excel- 
lent harbour, with the further understanding that all ports south of the 
parallel of 40 deg. shall be free. 

All these offers have been rejected by the United States, who claim the 
whole of the Oregon territory, and although they will anety 6 , remain 

n to an arrangement which shall only exclude us from the Colombia 
river, still, as that—for the interests of the North-west Company, of our 
numerous countrymen already settled there, our power in the t Pa- 
cific Ocean, and the prosperity of our vast colonial possessions in that sea— 
can never be acceded to, there remains no alternative but to be prepared 
April.—voL, LXXVI. NO. CCCIV. 2«k 
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to defend, with the ae. arm of power, that which belongs to us by 
every principle of fact, right, and justice. 

It is very well to take up an interesting and laborious work, like that 
of Dr. Twiss’s, which we most strongly recommend to all those conscien- 
tious persons who wish to see how, by every fact of the question, and every 

ible turning and twisting of the laws of nations, the whole of Oregon 

ngs to Great Britain ; or to consult Mr. Wyld’s excellent map and his 
concise accompanying chronological statement; the justice and the 
right of the question hold no place in the estimation of those who 
abrogate both, to quote the Pentateuch—“ Be fruitful, and multiply, and 
replenish the earth, and subdue it.” The American mind is bent upon 
Oregon, and either that territory must be dishonourably abandoned to the 
Americans, or they will fight for it. And so it will successively be, un- 
less God favours the just, with every portion of British North America. 
But the Americans are rushing into an unjust and unprincipled war of 
ssion, before their fructification and multiplication has attained that 

point which will enable them (as they would ‘wish to~do through the 
mouth of their anarchical President) to dictate to the whole of the Old 
World, or subdue what they covet in the New. They may yet find it 
an unprofitable investment—one which may lead to the bankruptcy and 
disorganisation of their own States, and will assuredly learn unless they 
stop at the threshold, that impudence, injustice, and criminality will not 
always pass unpunished. . 











THE OPERA. 
Nino—SANCHIOLI~—CorBARI—LUcILE GRAHN. 


Wir right pleasant aspect did the present season begin. The Aurora 
of Guido, who floats over the stage, did but symbolize the dawn of 
good-humour on the faces of the visiters. The first manifestation of 
opinion was a burst of admiration at the appearance of the house, which 
we anticipated in a preliminary notice. On that subject there was no 
discordancy of sentiment ; and the sourest countenance allowed its lines to 
be softened into contentment, and the exclamation, ‘‘ What a beautiful 
house!” to glide over its lips. It was not till late in the evening that 
an uneasy doubt began to be infused into the bosoms of gentle visiters. 
They feared they might, perchance, find rivals in the bright yellow cur- 
tains, and that their own charms might be counteracted by the brilliancy 
of the hostile satin. 

But presently a benevolent theory rises up, and floating through the 
columns of the daily newspapers, pours its balm into the palpitating 
feminine heart. According to this consolatory theory, the amber cur- 
tains, that border the boxes, are to be looked upon as so many gold 
frames, and the ladies, who appear through them, are to be considered as 
so many lovely pictures. Did the Magdalen of Correggio feel her heart 
throb with one sorrow more, trembling, amidst her contemplations, lest 
the gilt-frame, that encompassed her, might divert attention from her 
penitent self? Was any Venus of Titian ever disturbed in the midst of 
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her vol reposings by j isgivings, lest she might find in her 
frame peti more rondable Toengh mes gay, Fs the net in 
which she was snared by Vulcan? No! Neither, then, let the fair blue-eyed 
——, or the spirituelle dark-eyed ——, shrink from the amber-curtains. 
Our lady-readers will, of course, supply the blanks here left with their 
own names, in their own copies of the New Monthly. 

The opening opera was Verdi's Nino, that is to say, the Nabucco, 
modified so as to abandon a Scriptural subject. Many massive choruses, 
many artificial combinations, much effective instrumentation, may be 
found in ee eee oe striking melody which sings in 
the ear when the performance is ended, and insists on recurring through 
the whole of the following day. If we pleased, we could fill two whole 
sheets in discoursing of the music of Vino ; we could analyse every piece; 
we could grow learned about the canon ; we could become reprehensive 
on the frequent employment of the unison. But the papers are before- 
hand with us. The erudite disquisitions of daily critics have been read 
by those who understand them, and by those who don’t. Time was, when 
writers in morning papers told us that this was “pretty,” and that was 
“charming,” and the other was “ agreeable,” and knew of no scores in 
the world, save those that indicated milk liabilities. Nous avons changé 
tout cela. Now every man who writes an opera-notice expatiates upon 
“‘ modulations ;” grows large on the “relation of keys,” and is shocked 
at deficiencies in “contrapuntal” acquirements. Then for the libretto : 
every scene, every incident is described, and if there is any connexion 
with history, ancient or modern, erudition comes in floods to overwhelm 
the wondering reader. Pray, what can a poor monthly writer about the 
opera do under these circumstances? His railroad contemporaries have 
supplied the demand for fact and opinion to the very utmost, and on the 
very shortest notice; and now must he come limping in with his old 
news, vainly dreaming that he is instructing his readers, when they 
know just as much about the matter as himself ? 

We have our cue; we have resolved to be neither very critical nor 
very historical ; to give brief opinions about music, and the least possible 
about plots. To us the occurrences of the opera shall be but as the 
materials, which we can work up into a sort of hazy combination of our 
own ; now bringing forth our colours in full glare, now toning them 
down into evanescence. We appeal not to the uninstructed—for there are 
no uninstructed—but we hope lightly to strike the chords of memory, so 
that those who have seen, heard, and read, may be enabled to remember 
the objects of their seeing, hearing, and reading. If there be some 
unfortunate mortal who has never been to the opera, and never reads any 
paper, daily or weekly, let him shun our article. The responses of the 
antique oracles shall not be more obscure. 

Talking of “antique,” the adopter of Nabucco—the harlequin who 
has changed Nebuchadnezzar into Ninus—has taken a pretty good dip into 
antiquity. There’s a man for ye, my masters! He goes into a history 
which is so very deep in the abyss of ages, that it is impossible to bring 


it 7 to any surface. 
Now comes some pert schoolboy, clad in high-lows and exceedingly 
short trousers, who “dogs-ears” our nice pages with not over-clean 
fingers (“ buttons” is an uncleanly game); and he tells us that he 
knows who Ninus was “ fast enough,”—that Semiramis was his wife and 
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his successor, and that Clark makes honourable mention of him in his 


Latin exercises. 
You may save your breath, young friend. We all know that as well 


as you 
Et nos—manum ferule subduximus, 


and even sister, whose erudition you li esteem, is quite equal 
to that Rawiatlyy learning. Do not Ly gag om st go 
every year to see Semiramide, and do we not see the ghost of Nious, 
personated by the venerable Galli, glide from his tomb, and as the de- 
ceased spouse of Madame Semiramis Grisi, frighten the Babylonians to 
such a degree that they all sing the liveliest stretto that ever was 
com ? 

But what we do not know is this. We do not know when the Baby- 
lonians were an independent people, with Egyptian views of theology. 
We still desire information as to the period when they worshipped Isis, 
in which worship they were so antnbndts interrupted“ by the King of 
Assyria. We presume not to doubt that all this some time or 
other, but we have a very strong notion that it was amazingly long ago,— 
probably a little before the first establishment of a Chinese monarchy, or 
the second incarnation of Vishnu. From our Libretto we learn that the 
conduct of Ninus, as a religious reformer, was peculiar. First, he put 
down the worship of Isis,—then he suggested the propriety of being wor- 
shipped himself.. He seems to have combined the ters of Martin 

r and John Gottlieb Fichte. 

Of the new vocalists who came out in Nino, we perfectly know which 
our readers prefer. They admit that there is plenty of fire and energy 
about Sanchioli,—plenty of what the profane call “devil,”—that she im- 
proved as the piece proceeded,—that her last duet was well sung,—but 
then, they say, the voice is rather hard, and that there might be more 
finish. Phat little, unpretending Corbari,—-who si that little unpre- 
tending aria at the end—in such a sweet voice—she makes the most 
effective appeal to her audience,—she is the victor (victrix, suggests our 
friend in the high-lows) of the evening. 

In Verdi's Ernani three new singers appeared, who—* n 

* . 


Lucile Grahn, who in the new ballet sustains the part of a female 
bandit, is admirable as ever. The striking pas is the stratégigue in 
which she drops into all sorts of poses with a musket in her hand, killing 
imaginary foes among the mountains with her weapon, while she slays 
substantial friends in the stalls with her eyes. The face of Grahn is as a 
glass ye) win the most sparkling intelligence is visible. Intelli- 
gence is di over every movement,—be they graceful undulations or 
wild aérial bounds. Lucile Grahn is a wonderful creature ! 

Our charming Castellan (who is alive and blooming, notwithstanding 
all malicious rumours to the contrary) will make her appearance on Satur- 
day in Linda di Chamouni. We shall record her triumphs next month, 
Then we are to have Belisario—and then—but we must wait till after 
Raster. 


* Why can’t the man write plainer?—I am forced to leave a gap here.— Printer’s 
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THE LOSS OF THE GREAT LIVERPOOL. 
BY ONE OF THE PASSENGERS. 


Ir was on the 24th of February (Shrove Tuesday) that the accident 
which I am about to describe took place. I take up my pen to write this 
account of it now that I orn coiled al oie Maghth fire-side, 
partly because it will afford some satisfaction to myself to eee ee a re- 
cord of what must always be to me a memorable day , and gaan 
ae ae ee to interest 

sie rere reso bout passengers, of whom had left 

e were a party of a most of w 
Alexandria together little ome a week before, and we had all 
formed those pleasant little acquaintances which are sure to spring up 
when a number of men are casually tom together for a certain space 
of time without the slightest possi rp err one another until 
that period be over, or any obligation whatever to continue their inter- 
course beyond it. 

Every one had found a congenial spirit. There was a party of smokers, 
a party of my a party of pelitieianes, and a party of dandies who 

the decks (sea-sickness permitting) in white kid gloves, patent 
eather boots, and tightly-fitting shooting-jackets. 

The days passed away pleasantly enough: at half-past eight the sound 
of a bugle summoned us from our beds, and at nine o'clock we were 
seated at a well-furnished breakfast-table, where hot rolls and fresh milk 
did their utmost to make us forget that we were at sea. After breakfast 
Muhes eaten newspapers (we got fresh supplies of the latter at 
Malta and and each contained a ministerial crisis), 
lancheon at noon, dinner at four, ten at six; at nine, books and 
cigars all day. There are worse ways of dgusilag ei life (so at least 
I then thought) than on board an Oriental steamer. 

Most of those who had been afflicted with sea-sickness had got over 
their troubles, and on the 23rd of February there were very few absentees 
from the dinner-table. We went to bed that night, however, anticipating 
that the morrow would prove a more unpleasant day, for we expected to 


roll about 
All that day 
In the Bay” 
Of Biscay, oh ! 


In one respect we were not disappointed, for I never passed a more 
ps day than the 24th of Feary 1846. 

I slept in a berth in one of the fore-saloon cabins, which was intended 
for the accommodation of three persons, but which (owing to the small 
number of passengers) I Pars to f. At alittle AM Selodk in in 
the morning the hock by the ship’s striking upon a rock, 
woke all the passen mere in a minute the saloon was filled with men and 
women in their night-clothes. The shock was not very severe: so far 
from it that when a boy came down to say that we had accidentally run 


against a Spanish ship we were nearly all perfectly satisfied, and I, for . 


one, had great doubts whether I would not turn into bed ; but being 
thoroughly awake I thought I would just just a Me and smoke & 
cigar, and see what was going on, so little did I suppose that there was 
any real danger. 
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With this idea I thrust my feet into a pair of slippers, and having 
drawn on a pair of trousers, ‘and a shooting-jacket over my 
night-shirt, I mounted the stairs and penne Sait neewehi see. As 
I was walking — towards the companion-ladder, which communicates 
with the , I met one of the passengers with a very long face, 
who me with, 

“Good morning. This is a bad business, isn't it?” 

“ bert the _—— 2?” J inquired. ‘ 

We happened at that moment to be standing by the engine-room, and 
in answer to my question he silently pointed itn. I then for the first 
time perceived that the engine-room was half full of water, and at once 
became aware that the accident was much more serious than I had at first 


— it. 

hastened to the upper deck, and perceived several of the pas- 
sengers standing about, h -dressed and in great confusion. It was so 
dark that I could see scarcely a yard before me, but happening to run 
ane one of the passengers with whom I was tolerably intimate, and 
who was well acquainted with nautical affairs. 1 drew him aside and 
asked him to tell me quietly the real state of the case. He replied 
that we were likely to sink in ten minutes. 

It was from a right motive, no doubt, that the false report about our 
having struck a ship was sent down to the cabins: for before the extent of 
the danger was ascertained, the confusion consequent upon a number of 
passengers rushing simultaneously on deck might have greatly impeded 
the officers and men in the execution of their duty ; but | believe all the 
passengers, and especially those whose berths were in the fore-part of the 
vessel, had cause to regret it. Had I at first known the extent of our 
danger I could myself certainly have saved many little articles of prope 
whose value, though nothing to others, was considerable tome. Had 
sup that I was going to be on deck more than a quarter of an hour 
at the utmost, I should certainly have adopted a different costume. A 
writing-case containing letters and papers of sonfe value to me, together 
with a little money, and my watch which I left under my pillow.I could 
easily have carried with me. All these things are now, I hope, at the 
bottom of the sea, a little to the south of Cape Finisterre ; for if they 
are not there, they are in the pockets of some rascally Spaniard. 

When I received the agreeable intelligence that in about ten minutes 
we should probably all have to take to the boats, which could hardly be 
ex to live in such a sea, I confess I thought very little about saving 
ps kind of property, and when at daylight I attempted to do so the 

in was so full of water that it was impossible, One of the ngers 
got the credit of “swimming about the hold looking for his kit,” but how 
true that might be I do not pretend to say. 

How the two hours which intervened between the first occurrence of 
the accident and daylight passed, I can scarcely tell. I remember a con- 
fused noise of women screaming or asking silly questions of every one 
they could get hold of, and men “ng: prepare the boats. The 
ship, having got off the rock, was floating about, no one, I believe, knew 
where, at of the winds and waves, for the fires had been extin- 
guished by the of water in a very few minutes and the vessel had, to 
use the captain’s ion, “ become unmanageable.” In order to assist 
in the preparation of the boats a blue light was burned, and I never shall 
forget the collection of ghastly countenances it revealed. The colour 
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dces not improve one’s personal appearance at time; it. was then 
thrown on the faces of a number of itn andl waned who were Aineiae 
momentary death, and they looked like so many ghosts. 

We were variously employed ; some were screaming, some were praying, 
and some (the more sensible of the party) were affording what assistance 
they could in preparing the boats. In the midst of all this one of our 
= s on board crew. It wasa welcome sound, for it announced the approach 
of day. 

It Sen about this time that the vessel again struck, but now it was on 

sand in which she stuck fast, thus removing our more immediate appre- 
hensions, for, being aground, we knew that she could sink no further, and 
the only danger now was that she might go to pieces, which at the moment 
did ay unlikely, as she groaned and quivered in fixing herself in her 
san . 
«s The larboard life-boat,” says the captain in his statement, “ was sent 
with a party of seamen and a line to haul a rope on shore, which they with 
difficulty reached in safety, and we soon got a hawser on shore, and the 
end made fast and hove taut from the ship.” This, I belieye, was 
done defore daylight ; one man swam ashore, but he was quite senseless 
Mee he reached the land and remained so for a considerable time after- 
wards, | 

Day dawned, and revealed to us our real position. We were aground 
in a little bay, surrounded on all sides by rocks; and although only the 
few men above mentioned had as yet reached the shore, we felt that we 
had already had a wonderful escape, as if the vessel had gone down where 
she first struck, or had drifted on to any part of the coast but that on which 
she ran aground, scarcely a soul could have been saved. ~ 

The prospect- before us, however, was not of the most agreeable de- 
scription. Immediately in front was a bleak, ‘barren, hilly shore, be- 
tween which and the ship intervened a rough sea for about a quarter of a 
mile. The waves were washing over the lower deck and breaking on the 
shore in a profusion of ¢hite surf, and, to crown all, a heavy shower of 
rain was pouring down; wetting every one to the skin, intercepting the 
view and utterly blinding all. those who, like myself, had the misfortune 
to wear spectacles. 

However, there was but one way to escape, and hesitation was useless; 
the principal boat was lowered, filled, and put off for the shore. It was 
tenanted entirely by ladies and children, with the exception of the 
men who were required for its management, and Mr. Hamilton, the chief 
officer, who took the command. It was undoubtedly a creditable: feeling 
which induced every one to make way for females, and give them the first 
chance of escape ; and it was certainly pleasant to observe how, under 
such circumstances, when all conventional distinctions between men were 
removed, those of Nature’s ordinance still remained. But perhaps more 
judgment would have been shown by dividing the men and women more 
equally, so that the latter always more or less helpless, and peculiarly so 
under such trying circumstances, might, in case 0 danger, have had the 
advantage of more assistance from the former. 1 must say that every one 
displayed much more firmness and presence of mind than I should have 
thought possible under such circumstances. Even from the women there 
was very little shrieking, though there was a good deal of more subdued 
complaints ; and with the men, a compressed lip, or sometimes a tear in 
the eyes of those who were not alone but had wives and children to protect 
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at that trying moment, were the only outward signs of any feeling of the 
imminent danger to which they ead abeonl. - . 

It was a strange study, to see so many men of different. characters 
all acted upon by the prospect of immediate death. There was one old 
fellow manifesting considerable anxiety about the loss of his umbrella ; 
another complaining bitterly of his inability to save a bran-new sextant ; 
between these might be seen a woman sitting with clasped hands almost 
stupified by fear, not so much for herself as for the infant who lies 
her lap, smiling through its tears ; not far off is a discontented old file, 
shuffling about the deck and declaring that. it is “just like his luck ;” 
in one corner may be seen four or five upon their knees praying ; some 
_ “miserable comforters” are endeavouring to encourage their neighbours, 

and drive away fears in which they themselves participate ; two or three 
have got hold of life-buoys ; one is buckling on a life-preserver ; others 
are preparing a raft; some talk of swimming for it; and not a few are 
~ beginning to lose their feeling of danger in their sense of the discomfort 
of their position, and may be seen wrapping themsélves up in blankets, 
lighting cigars, and instituting inquiries as to the whereabouts of the 

irits. 
"> was in the midst of such a scene as this, that the first boat put off 
from the ship, che men at first attempting to guide her along the hawser 
which extended from the vessel to the shore; but the sea was too strong 
for them, and they were soon obliged to trust to their own efforts. I 
never shall forget the anxiety with which we watched that boat. Some 
there were who stood against the side of the ship with their eyes fixed 
upon a wife or child who was confided to that frail safeguard. We had 

known one another long enough to feel such anxiety in a lighter 
degree, nor would that man be worthy of the name who could watch a 
company of women in such a situation without feelings of the liveliest 
interest. Moreover, many of us were naturally inclined to draw a 
favourable or unfavourable omen for our own safety from the success or 
failure of the first boat in landing her rs, and no cheer ever 
came more truly from the heart than that which we raised when, as we 
thought, she had arrived safely ashore. At that very moment a heavy 
sea struck her and turned her keel uppermost, and for a few moments 
nearly all her passengers and men appeared to be floating upon the 
surface of the water. 

By the exertions of the men who were already on shore and those who 
had been in the boat, all but five were safely landed! these ap to 
be all in danger of being washed out to sea, but one of the life-boats 
was immediately lowered, and two, a child and a servant, were fortunately 
saved ; the other three, whose names have appeared in the public papers, 
were lost, and when I left Cee (the small town near which we were 
wrecked), their bodies had not been washed on shore. ; 

The situation of those who remained on board was now most perilous. 
Contrary to our hopes, as noon approached, the weather became more 
boisterous, and all the large boats had been in one way or other disabled. 
“ The launch,” says the captain, “ was with great difficulty hauled along- 
side by us on board and baled out.” But for this we should have had 

y a chance of escape. § 

The boat made in all six trips, bringing the captain, who was the last 

man to leave tlie ship, inthe last. I escaped in the fourth. About noon 
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147 of us were collected on shore, round a large fire, clothed in various 
fancy costumes, with the rain pouring down upon us most unmercifully, 

itherto I Sapo, ahetnined.Jeemnianiiidins ahemsiatiens on the con- 
duct of any individual during the passing of this awful scene ; but lest 
silence on this subject. sh be misconstrued, I will here add a few 
words. Itis my belief that every individual belonging to the ship, from 
Seen Soe. to Se omg eat eye his well and 
ithfully. I have the more pleasure in saying this because I have heard 
others express a different opinion, and Ido think that it is unjust and un- 
fair, where every one did his best, to allow one’s personal losses, and the 


regret arising from them, to operate so strongly on the mind as to in- 


duce one to impute blame where praise is much more deserved. : 
So much with regard to the officers and crew: with regard to the 
engers, I believe they all did what they could, and rendered what 
ittle assistance was in their power. Where all acted so well, it would be 
invidious to mention any individual, and therefore, though I saw many 
instances of praiseworthy conduct, I shall abstain from writing them 
down, not doubting that those whom I did not see were as well employed 


in ee pant te ship in administering to the comfort, or aiding in the 
escape of others. 


But there is no rule without an exception, and I must make one to 
this; for there was one of the passengers who exerted himself so nobly 
throughout, and whose exertions were so mainly instrumental in saving 
the lives of many of his fellow-passengers, that it would be sin 
to pass him by. [ allude to Mr. John Bowen, late captain of the 
merchant-ship “ Hindostan,” who, feeling that his naval experience 
enabled him to render a degree of assistance which it was not in the 
power of other ee to offer, lost no time in placing his services at 
the command of the captain of the ship. When, after her first disastrous 
trip, the launch was hauled along-side, Mr. Bowen was the first man in 
her, up to his knees in water, baling her out. When she was prepared 
to receive a second batch of passengers, he took the command of her, and 
conveyed her safely to the shore. Returning with her to the ship, he took 
the command of a a second and a third time, displaying on each 
occasions the most admirable of mind, and the utmost considera- 
tion for the comfort of those thus intrusted to his care. 1 cannot forbear 
adding, what only came incidentally to my knowledge, that during these 
voluntary exertions, he did not forget to care for the safety of a helpless 
woman with two children, who had placed herself, at an early period of 
the voyage, under his protection; and while I wish it, of course, to be 
understood that, in paying this just tribute to his admirable conduct 
under such trying circumstances, | do not mean to throw any blame on 
others, I cannot but feel that to his courage and coolness two-thirds of 
us, who were on board the Great Liverpool, owe our lives, and that he 
will ever be entitled to, and will ever possess the gratitude, esteem, and 
sincere friendship of every one who was on board that ship. 

I must now draw this narrative to a close; for thoug just after we 
had landed, and while we stood in the rain round the fire with no human 
habitation visible, we became very sensible of the personal discomfort of 
our situation, and the annoyance occasioned by the loss of property we 
had sustained ; still, these things become so very eign Ag we look 
back to them and consider the imminent danger from which we escaped, 
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that I will not venture to obtrude such really petty annoyances on the 
notice of others. : 

Vo Bynes Rett «Madham 8 ol nile 
were subjected to the greatest p for several days after the wreck. 
Living under a miserable tent, which had contrived’ to build with 
the boats and fragments of the ship, and which did not serve to keep out 
the rain which was perpetually pouring upon them, they did their utmost 
to save such y as the sea might wash ashore, from the hands of 
the wreckers. latter, however, were the most powerful body, and of 
the little property which came ashore, still less found its way into the 
hands of its rightful owners. 

All this time the men continued to work cheerfully under the com- 
mand of their officers, and I neither saw nor heard of any instance of 
insubordination. One man alone, who did not belong to crew, but 
was a “ distressed British seaman,” returning to En by direction of 
our consul at Alexandria, and who, notwithstanding his professions of tee- 
totalism, was drunk fifteen minutes after the ship. struck, was entirely 
scouted by the men. 

After remaining a short time upon the beach, I proceeded to walk to 
the small town of fis Matron hoe yee five ‘miles distant. This I had 
to perform barefoo aving lost my slippers in getting out of the boat ; 
bel I wee fortunate Ligeia vb obtain 4 ‘the evening 4 comfortable bed 
and a hot supper, which made me forget all my troubles. 

When next I visited the wreck, the fine vessel had nearly gone to 

ieces; one of the funnels had fallen, and it was plain she could not 
fold together much longer. That night she broke up altogether. 

The week which we spent at Cee passed away pleasantly enough, 
after which we were able to obtain horses to proceed to Corunna. The 
party with which I performed this journey, consisted of two ladies, two 
children, a female servant, another gentleman, and myself. It occupied 
two days, during the first of which we were fourteen hours on horseback. 

I have little to say about this short Spanish tour. The things which I 
noticed principally were, the extreme beauty of the women and the excel- 
lence of the chocolate. 

We arrived at Corunna on the 4th of March, and proceeded the same 
evening on board the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Com- 
pany’s steamer Pacha, which conveyed us safe to England. 

In conclusion, I desire to mention with gratitude the kindness which 
all the passengers received from Mr. Baker, her Britannic Majesty's Con- 
sul-General at Corunna, and Mr. Santos, Vice-Consul, at the same place; 
as also from the Spanish inhabitants of Cee, who, when once we had | 
arrived there, forced us, by their kindness and attention, to forget the 
plundering propensities of their countrymen on the coast. sich 


P.S.—Since writing the above, I have just seen the account of the 
melancholy suicide of ‘Mr. M‘Leod. I need scarcely say that, in common 
with all those who experienced the constant kindness and fattention 
which he showed to all the ngers on board his ship, I deeply regret 
that event. I am glad that I had an opportunity of expressing my belief, 
that no blame whatever was attributable to Mr. M‘Leod, or to any of the 
officers of the ship, before I heard of this sad occurrence. I beg to take 
this opportunity of reiterating this opinion. sa 
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LITERATURE. 
CONFESSIONS OF A PRETTY WOMAN* 
“Taz Confessions of a Pretty Woman” present sketches of aristocratic 


society which are far from able to the well-wisher to human nature, 
and yet to which it is impossible to deny so much talent and truthfulness, 
that self-willed, sensual, and superficial as all the characters are made to 
be, they have, or may have, their representatives in fashionable society. 

The position of the rich commoner, the parent of the “ pretty woman,” 
in the Castle of Glenfillan, intended by the laird of four thousand acres of 
moorland, for an elderly, tall, stiff, bony daughter, but himself in love 
with a beautiful, vain, and heartless younger sister, is a pleasant and 
sketchy commencement; but the married life of the Lady Madelaine Tilden 
from the first and ‘ opera night” in London to her second marriage with 
the roué, but titled Otterford, is at best but a long practical illustration of 
the possible utter annihilation of the affections, and utter extinction of 
domestic happiness, that a fashionable education and a fashionable life 
can insure under the most favourable circumstances : for we presume that 
the paring e of a titled puppet to a rich and confiding commoner is gene- 
rally considered as affording such. 

e offspring of such a mother is expelled from maternal society, and 
left to be educated by an ignorant, giddy, flirting, French governess, pre- 
viously discarded as a maid, from not having manifested sufficient talent 
to be intrusted with the mother’s toilet. The result is what might be 
anticipated: Eveleen grows up self-willed, proud, and passionate, without 
moral or hardly any other feeling—except a constant ambition to imitate 
her mother’s faults, The occasional visits of the family to Rooksley ena- 
bles her to get up a love affair with a young guardsraan, but her mother 
marries her against her will to a proud and poor fashionable Sir James 
Dornton, who is also called “ fastidious,” but wherefore it would be diffi- 
cult to discern, as he has been for years the unsuccessful suitor of the 
mother, and the unprincipled and too successful wooer of Eveleen’s amiable 
sister, who dies beclote, healers when the “fastidious fashionable” weds one 
who loves him not, and who consequently, in the natural course of events, 
soon returns to her guardsman, now Colonel Devereux. 

To say that Miss Pardoe has not thrown a deal of talent and cleverness 
into these sketches of fashionable life, would be doing so well-known and 
favourite an author the greatest possible injustice. There are the usual 
quantity of characters drawn from life ; the Lady O’Halloran—gourmette 
and gourmande ; Mrs. Alexander, all blonde and bracelets; Lady Flora 
Glenfillan, thrifty and Scotch; and the set off of the Vernons—Frederic 


and Emily—young, good, and confiding, and--consequently victimised. . 


There is the usual sparkling, brilliant, epigramatic conversation, spangled 
with French and Italian quotations with a profuseness and lavishness that 
would almost indicate an acquaintance with the languages themselves ; 
and then-there is fashionable scandal enough to set twenty coteries by the 
ears to find out who are the real persons intended. With such claims to 
curiosity, these unmonastic “confessions” cannot fail to be most anxiously 
sought after, and devoured, and to become—-deservedly or undeservedly 
we will not say—the book of the season. | 


* “Confessions of a Pretty Woman.” By Miss Pardoe. 3 vols. Henry Colburn. 
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MRS. TROLLOPE’S LAST NOVEL.* 


Mrs. Troxzope’s well-known, able, and caustic pen was never 
wielded to more beneficial than when chastising the offensive 
manners of English travellers abroad. “The Robertses on their 
Travels” ought to be the most universally read of all Mrs, Trollope’s 
works, We feel proud, indeed, in having already assisted in givin 
popularity to a work so eminéntly to ur Gs @ grievous “sf 
and to chase away the rust from our national urbanity. 


MR. ROWCROFT'S “ BUSHRANGER.”+ 

PossEssep of great powers of description and a vivid sense of the 
picturesque and the adventurous, Mr. Rowcroft has established himself 
in a high position among modern writers. He has been likened to De- 
foe, but we would rather compare him with Marryat, whom he very closely 
resembles. Mr. Rowcroft’s object upon the present occasion has simply 
been to disabuse the public mind of a prevalent error, that trans- 
portation to the en colonies is only a change of country, some- 
times even desirable, as the means of a rapid acquisition of fortune ; but 
the accounts given of life in Van Diemen’s Land, comprise so many 
features of interest—hopes, deceptions, practices, and discoveries—and 
life in the bush unfolds so many strange positions and accidents, in- 
formations, stratagems, perils, flights, pursuits, skirmishes, attacks, and 
fights, that the object in view is totally lost sight of in the rapid ‘suc- 
cession of events, and the bold and striking scenes and images that arise in 
colonial and panoramic profusion, from without the savage wilderness. The 
picture given of the results produced upon the criminal by the effects of the 
solitude into which he has voluntarily thrown himself, 1s truly appalling ; 
and the author marches fearlessly on from the licentious liberty of action 
which the wide wilderness affords him, to the certain punishment and 
remorse that are everywhere attendant upon crime. There are, indeed, 
great things in “The Bushranger,” which is by no means an ordin 
work of fiction, but is rather a descriptive novel, founded upon trathful, 
life-like, and soul-stirring scenes and adventures. _—- 

THE NOVITIATES 

Here are revelations which will be oy seized upon by a large 
class of readers—such as are alluded to by the author as “ pious people, 
yearning after change, desirous of novelty, uncertain what to do with 
their souls"’ The author is of that class of enthusiasts to whom faith, 
that is not extravagant, is evidently as nothing ; and we hope that all his 
contemporaries who, like the heathen, “think they shall be heard for 
their much speaking,” may derive as much advantage from reading this 
remarkable account of a year’s Jesuitical discipline, and of the “ whip 
and chain,” so curiously introduced to us, as the author appears himself 
to have done; only, from what we may judge of his character and history, 
with more permanent results. 

*.* The late hour at which the account of the loss of the Great Liverpool was 


received, and the immediate interest of the subject, have compelled the postpone- 
ment of several notices of new books. 


* The Robertses on their Travels. By Mrs. Trollope. 3 vols. Henry Colburn. 

+ The Bushranger of Van Diemen’s Land. By Charles Rowcroft, Esq. 3 vols. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

¢ The Novitiate ; or, a Year among the English Jesuits: a Personal Narrative, 
with an Essay on the Constitutions, the Confessional Morality, and History of the 
Jesuits. By Andrew Steinmetz. Smith, Elder, and Co, 
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